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1. The history of the War against Jugurtha. Sat- 
Lust. ‘T'ranslated by Wiit1am Rose. Harper & Brothers. 
1837. 

2. C. Crispi Sallustii, Bellum Jugurthinum. 

3. Despatches of Generals Taylor and Scott, contain- 
ing Official Reports of the Battles in Mexico. 

4. General Taylor's Letter to Mr. Delony, of Louisiana. 

5. Mr. Benton’s Speech, in vindication of the President, 
in the Senate, on the failure of the Lt. General Bill. 


Wuew Gulliver was asked why he did not give in to the 
Secretary of State, memorials of his wonderful discoveries 
in remote countries, (as all lands discovered by a subject 
belong to the crown,) he replied: “les Lilliputiens ne vau- 
drient pas, je crois, les fruis d’un armement pour les réduire; - 
et je ne pense pas qu’il fat prudent ni sir de s’attaquer aux 
Brobdignagiens.”* Intimating, of course, that he would 


*French Gulliver, 307. Illustrated Paris edition, 1837. It is not sur- 
prising that Gulliver should be quoted in French, although his travels were 
first published in English. The learned will remember that that singular 
adventurer was skilled in many foreign idioms, such as the Balnibarbi; and 
he acquired a smattering even of the court language of the kingdom of 
Luggnag, a specimen of which is given in the ix chapter of his voyage to 
Laputa, thus: “ Inckpling gloffthrobb squut scrumm blhiop mlashnatt zwin 
tnodbalkuffhslhiophad gurdiubhasht,”” which, he says, may be rendered into 
English thus: “May your celestial majesty outlive the sun eleven moons 
and a half.” 


1 VOL. XIII.—wNo. 25. 
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not advise his government to go to war with the people of 
either of those nations, for the sake of conquest: The 
satire contained in this excuse of the adventurous voyager 
will not appear in its fullest force except to those who are 
best acquainted with the history of English diplomacy and 
of English wars; but the shaft, though sped a century ago, 
strikes deep into the bosom of American politics: for having 
recently had an opportunity to war with astrong and a weak 
nation, we negotiate with the strong and battle with the 
weak, thus showing that we weighed well the prudent part 
of Gulliver’s suggestion, without pausing to count the cost 
of the armament which it might require to reduce the 
Lilliputians. Patriotism, however, disdains to speculate 
on the pecuniary cost of a war, and, being in, the only study 
is how to conduct it with humanity and success, and to 
bring it speedily to an honorable close. 


“Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear it, that they opposed may beware of thee.” 


Those of our energies seem most usefully exerted, which, 
in times of great national calamity are directed to the elu- 
cidation of the questions of interest and difficulty which 
immediately surround us. In public or in private affairs, 
the dangers which impend and press nearest, should be the 
first to be warded off; and now, when our country is at 
war, a recurrence to the history of wars, that the public 
mind may be agitated with useful hints and practical illus- 
trations, cannot be otherwise than of the greatest importance. 
We would not intimate that a knowledge of the art of arms 
is essential to the great body of the people. The enthusiasm 
of the country should be kept alive; but the people should 
not be excited and led away from their ordinary pursuits by 
the dazzling mania of war: for war is not the business of 
life—it will not last always. An ambitious man, having 
spent a year in the army, amid its dangers and glories, its 
excitements and adventures, with its wild music and 
under its broad and streaming banners, may not be per- 
fectly at ease when the war ends; and the hand which 
has wielded in the furious strife, the battle-blade of death, 
may not again, readily and willingly, grasp the han- 
dies of the plough : for, indeed, there is a strange contrast 
between “glory” and fifty cents a day. “There is an old 
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proverb,” says Macchiavelli, “that war makes thieves and 
peace hangs them: for those that know not how to get 
their bread in any other way, when they are disbanded, 
finding nobody that wants their service, and disdaining the 
thoughts of living in poverty and obscurity, are forced to 
have recourse to such ways of supporting themselves as 
generally brings them to the gallows.”* ‘These thoughts of 
Macchiayelli, as he distinctly states, are applicable “alone 
to those who have made war their only occupation,” and 
are not here quoted as at all referring to those of our citi- 
zens who, under the generous promptings of patriotism, 
have gallantly marched from their homes to the battle-field ; 
nevertheless, it need not be disguised, that, while the camp 
may be the school for some, (as Numantia was for Jugurtha, 
and Numidia for Sylla,) yet numbers come out of it idle, 
dissolute and lazy, and many a one, 


“Full of strange oaths and bearded like a pard ; 
Jealous in honor; sudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation ——” 


not always in the cannon’s mouth, but at the pistol’s muzzle, 
in private disputes and ale-house brawls. And, while these 
braggarts, armed for strife and murder, are pests to society, 
those more innocent idlers from the war, who have seen 
just enough of danger to magnify it, have their uses for 
evil: for the uprising young of the country are apt to take 
to their association, since nothing is so beguiling to youth 
as the tales of war, its achievements, cruelties and glories, 
which these whiskered loungers, with their “ swashing 
and martial outsides,” are ever ready to rehearse. 

Far from sad, indeed, is the soldier’s departure for war ; 
but his return! oh, how melancholy! Yet, the apprehen- 
sion of creating too much enthusiasm with the people should 
not cool the ardor of the orator or check the energy of the 
recruiter. Let the patriot present but a faithful picture of 
the lights and shadows of war: the fiery need not to be 
urged, for in their own zeal lie the eloquent promptings to 
act; and the quiet are not apt to be led away; for the 
shades of the human mind are not more numerous than the 
inclinations of men, and thoughts that will inspire one will 
weary and disgust another. 


* Macchiavelli, Ari 


’ 
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“In times of peace, let us prepare for war,” said Wash- 
ington. ‘The warrior-sage scarcely meant, in this memora- 
ble advice, that the country should be overrun with soldiers 
and burthened with standing armies; but that industry and 
virtue, the great constituents of courage, should be sedu- 
lously cultivated throughout the land. Hence, the character 
of our military institutions is no departure from-this advice. 
In peace we have no tactics. Our militia drill isthe ridi- 
cule of the world—and there is little need that it should be 
otherwise. For experience shows that our people are apt 
scholars in the art of arms, and that it requires but a brief 
period to make them veterans.* The ancients were com- 
pelled to be soldiers. In ancient times, the vanquished were 
usually put to death or led captives, in perpetual slavery, 
into the enemy’s country. Unsparing slaughter followed 
the sacking of a city, and often, the surrender of an army. 
Hence, skill and tactics were preparations to preserve life, 
and every man was a soldier from necessity. It is not so 
in our day. The investment of a city is merely an an- 
nouncement to its citizens that they may look out for a lit- 
tle thunder—that the children may be put under the beds 
or behind the cupboards—and the women carried to some 
elevated position, which, being free from danger, may pre- 
sent a view of the conflict, with sufficient distinctness to 
render the scene interesting and exciting. A surrender, in 
these happy days, is not followed by slaughter or slavery ; 
but by the politest courtesies, the friendliest intercourse, a 
pick-nick, a dining, or a dance, between the victor and the 
vanquished. Such, at least, are some of the scenes which 
illustrate the Mexican war, from Palo Alto to Puebla. 

Many reasons conspire to make a recurrence to the his- 
tory of the Jugurthine war, of the greatest importance to 
the American people at this time. It was a war carried on 
by a republic—the republic of Rome—against the king of 
Numidia; a war, in the prosecution of which, they left their 
own dominions and invaded those of another; and, in 
viewing this war in contrast with our own, many reflections 





* The writer would not be understood as advocating the abandonment of 
military schools. He believes that they should be encouraged; but to no 
extraordinary extent. Our government is essentially pacific, and warlike 
inclinations should not be cultivated. A small standing army, as a nucleus, 
and an increase of forts and garrisons, for instruction and defence, will 
be quite sufficient to keep the military art and science in such a state 0! 
perfection in this country, as will answer all our legitimate ends. 
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will arise, which seem to grow out of the similarity between 
the two. Indeed, we shal! endeavor to show, in the course 
of this article,—1. The great similarity in the leading fea- 
tures of the Jugurthine and the Mexican war. 2. The 
danger of rivalry between military commanders. 3, The 
tendency of popular suffrage and the inclination of the 
people, in all ages of the world, to elevate great military 
chieftains. 

The Jugurthine war was one of long duration. It was 
considered quite a small! affair, with the Roman people, at 
first; but it continued seven years and cost the republic 
many thousands of its best citizens, and, what is most sin- 
gular, the Romans gained every battle, with a single excep- 
tion, and found that a victory was even more disastrous to 
them than a defeat to the Numidians.* The continued 
success of the Roman arms was not the only characteristic 
of this war; it was distinguished by many and great battles 
and sieges, by frequent interruptions, by fruitless efforts at 
negociation, and by coalitions, plots, stratagems and jealou- 
sies, and was finally brought to a close by an act of foul 
perfidy. Its end contributed to a Roman holiday and pre- 
cipitated the Roman fall: for it brought wealth, pride, and 
luxury to Rome, and gave fame, character and power to 
two of those mighty cut-throats,t (Marius and Sylla,) whose 
names grace the pages of the marvellous story of her gran- 
deur and her decline. 

The history of war, is the history of men, more than of 
nations. The eye of the reader, as in the heat of conflict, 
follows through the ranks of carnage, that favorite plume, 
which courts and defies danger; and which seemsa signal— 
an inspiration—a shout and a victory, wherever it goes. 
The political effects of a battle are not seen, but only felé 
in after ages, when dreamy speculation hunts for the causes 
of revolution, and inquires for the throne that was. In 
the Catiline war, what do we see but Cicero and the great 
conspirator? In the Jugurthine war; what, but Metellus, 
Marius and Jugurtha, and the up-rising star of Sylla? In 
the French wars, from Lodi to Waterloo, what, but Napo- 
leon and his Marshals, Wellington and his Invincibles? 


* “ Preterea iniquum certamen sibi cum hostibus; minore detrimento illos 
vinci, quam suos vincere.” Sallust 88, § liv. 
t The civil wars, brought about by Marius and Sylla, cost Rome 33 


Consuls, 7 Preetors, 60 A2diles, 200 Senators, and 150,000 Roman Citizens 
* 
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Not France, but St. Helena becomes the continent, because 
the man is there ! 

That “history is - philosophy teaching by example,” is an 
old and worn phrase ; and belongs to Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, and not to Bolingbroke. The idea which it conveys, 
covers the whole ground now occupied by those writers who 
assume that the thesis of the “Philosophy of History,” is of 
late origin. The events recorded by history, being the acts 
of men, and breathing as they do, the thoughts and the nature 
of men, illustrate the human mind and the human heart; 
and hence, the history of a particular war, is but the history 
of the men who figured, in council or in field, in connec- 
ion with that war. 

The philosophy of history is composed of the specula- 
tions, (as often false as true,) which are drawa from the events 
recorded in its annals. Cesar’s Annals, are certainly histo- 
ry, but not philosophy; yet they contain the germ and 
source of the philosophy—the acts of men and the incidents 
of war. Sallust’s History of Catiline’s conspiracy, is not 
philosophy, yet the facts gave rise to the magnificerit ora- 
tions of Cicero against Catiline—the very embodiment of 
pure philosophy! This favorite maxim that, “history is 
philosophy teaching by example,” seems to mean,—and in 
no mystical sense,—that the events recorded by history of 
the acts of men, show the policy of these men when sur- 
rounded by certain circumstances; and afford evidence of 
folly or wisdom; hence, the study of these acts, together 
with the circumstances and motives which induced them, 
and the results which followed, becomes a matter of grave 
importance, as affording lessons by which the present may 
be illustrated by the past. 

It may be said, too pertly, perhaps, in paraphrase of the 
popular line of Dionysius, that the history of war is sTRA- 
TEGY, teaching by example, not confined to the strategy of 
arms and the battlefield, but extending to the gloomier stra- 
tegy of the mind, where black-browed treason holds its 
consultations with ambition;—and to the strategy of the 
senate too, where patriotism supports, and faction thwarts 
the true interests of the country. 

As the main interest of the Numidian war hangs around 
the person of Jugurtha, a brief outline of his earlier his- 
tory is deemed important. He was a perfect master of the 
military art; subtle and faithless; skillful and intrepid ; 
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great in a pitched battle, a skirmish and a retreat; and, 

reater still in that mode of warfare now pursued by the 
leexions guerrillas, he at once presented the most formidable 
enemy ever encountered by a Roman arm. The gentleness 
of his youth presents a singular contrast to the dark ferocity 
which distinguished him in after life. Sallust says of him: 
“This youth, when he grew up, with all the advantages of 
strength of body, a graceful person, and, above all, a fine 
genius, did not suffer himself to be carried away by luxury 
and idleness ; but agreeably to the manners of the nation, 
accustomed himself to ride and throw the dart; to contend 
with his companions in running; and though he surpassed 
all in glory, he was still beloved by all. Besides, he spent 
much time in the chase; and was always the first, or 
amongst the first, in wounding the lion and other wild 
beasts; and though he performed many brave deeds, he 
never boasted of any himself.” He was the grand-son of 
Masinissa, and nephew of Micipsa, king of Numidia; and 
he enjoyed, as to education, all the advantages of a prince, 
although he was the son of aconcubine. Miscipsa had two 
sons who were greatly inferior to Jugurtha; this the king 
discovered ; and supposing that Jugurtha was ambitious as 
well as talented and popular, he became jealous lest, at his 
death, he would usurp his crown, and set aside his sons ; 
and not being willing to sacrifice Jugurtha by assassination, 
he resolved, as the best mode of disposing of him, to send 
him to the wars, and give fortune a chance to cut him off. 
Accordingly he gave Jugurtha command of an auxiliary 
army of horse and foot, which he was engaged to furnish the 
Romans, who were then laying seige to Numantia. Thus, 
through the wickedness of his uncle, he was placed in the best 
military school in the world; and under Scipio Africanus,* 
the General who then commanded at Numantia, he perfected 
himself in the military art; and imbibed from Roman asso- 
ciation, notions of ambition and power, which made him 


* Scipio on assuming the direction of the war against Numantia, “re- 
duced to strict discipline the army, now exceedingly licentious, being cor- 
rupted by luxurious indulgence ; this he effected by cutting off every kind 
of pleasurable gratification; driving away the prostitutes who followed 
the camp, to the number of two thousand ; keeping the soldiers to hard la- 
bor, and compelling every man of them to carry on his shoulders provisions 
for thirty days, besides seven stakes for their fortifications; whenever he 
observed any of them sinking under the burden, he used to ery out, “ when 
you are able to defend yourself with your sword, then you shall be eased 
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the fit instrument to usurp the throne and murder the sons 
of his uncle. In Numantia, he was greatly distinguished 
by the friendship and confidence of Scipio, who employed 
him to put all his most difficult enterprises in execution, as 
one who succeeded in all his undertakings. Upon the fall 
of Numantia, Scipio gave Jugurtha a letter to his uncle, 
filled with enconiums upon his good conduct, and when 
taking leave of him, thus admonished his young favorite: 
“'T’o court the friendship of the Roman people in a public, 
rather than a private way, and not to bestow bribes upon 
any ; that it was dangerous to purchase from a few what 
belongs to all. If he would but continue in his virtu- 
ous practices, that glory and sovereignty would of them- 
selves crown his career; but if he hurried on precipitate- 
ly, and hastened to rise through the avarice and _profli- 
gacy of mankind, the gold which he might confide in, 
would prove his ruin.” 

The fame which Jugurtha had acquired at Numantia, 
went before him to Numidia; and the king finding that, in 
plotting for his destruction, he had but contributed to his 
glory, received him with outward demonstrations of great 
kindness ; but still greatly fearing his influence, and seeing 
no chance to get fairly rid of him, he thought to satisfy his 
ambition by making him joint heir with his two sons to the 
throne. This he accordingly did in his will, and soon af- 
ter died. 

But strife soon arose between the triumvirs. Jugurtha 
is accused of murdering Hiempsal, one of the brothers, and 
of plotting the destruction of Adherbal, who flies to Rome, 
and implores aid for himself, and revenge for the death of 
his brother. The speech of Adherbal to the Roman senate 
on this oceasion, is familiar to the youth of the country, 
and will be remembered as a sickly sentimental affair, de- 
veloping a mind equally unworthy of a crown and Roman 
sympathy. The speech, however, connected as it was with 
the exalted memory of Masinissa, the old king of Numidia, 


from your load of timber.” He made them carry shields of immense size 
and weight, and not unfrequently ridiculed them, for being more expert in 
managing their shields for the defence of their own bodies, than their swords 
for the annoyance of the enemy. When he found any soldier absent from 
his post, he ordered him to be flogged, if a Roman, with vine twigs; if a 
foreigner, with rods. He sold all the beasts of burden, that the soldiers 
might be forced to carry their own baggage. He engaged in frequent skir- 
mishes with the enemy, with good success.”—[Bakers’ Livy, Book LVII. 
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and ally of Rome, was about to have great effect against 
Jugurtha; but Jugurtha’s emissaries and Jugurtha’s gold 
were in the city ; and Adherbal’s application ended in a 
commission to divide Numidia between himself and Ju- 
gurtha; and the latter returned to his kingdom, a sheep to 
the wolf. His dominions were soon after invaded by Ju- 
gurtha, his country laid waste, and himself forced into a 
war; and falling with a beseiged city into the hands of Ju- 
gurtha, he was cruelly murdered by his order. When the 
news of these proceedings of Jugurtha reached Rome, an 
army was immediately raised, and placed under the com- 
mand of Lucius Bestia, the Consul, who marched against 
Jugurtha ;—and thus began this famous war of the people 
of Rome agzinst the king of Numidia. When Jugurtha 
had become a prince of power, with extensive dominions, 
and with a name so renowned as to present a formidable 
and a worthy foe; when the feeble brothers no longer 
needed Roman aid and Roman sympathy ; then, the arms 
of the mistress of nations were stretched out—not to pro- 
tect the feeble, but to grasp an empire, and to court a com- 
bat worthy of a Roman arm. 

Lucius Bestia, the first General that marched against Ju- 
gurtha, is represented to have been a man “of many ex- 
cellent endowments, both of body and mind, but with a 
soul sick with avarice, and easily softened.” He entered 
Africa with great vigor; reduced several cities by storm 
and took many prisoners; but Jugurtha, relying still on 
his ever potent gold, tempted the Consul, and under the 
gauzy show of negotiation, purchased a peace, with “ thirty 
elephants, some cattle, with a great number of horses and 
a small sum of money,”—and Bestia, “returned to Rome to 
attend the election of magistrates.” 

The people were greatly indignant at this dishonorable 
treaty. ‘The Senate was sorely perplexed, for Scaurus, Bes- 
tia’s adviser in the matter of the treaty, was a man of great 
character and authority in the Senate, himself a Senator. 
The fact is, the Senate was in Jugurtha’s pay, and the treaty 
disgraceful as it was, had its advocates, even amongst the 
old Romans. But the Roman people were beyond the 
reach of Jugurtha’s gold ; and while the Senate was irre- 
solute, they passed an ordinance appointing Caius Cassius 
to go to Numidia, and bring Jugurtha to Rome, in order 
that Bestia, Scaurus, and others who were charged with 
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betraying the public interest, might be convicted upon his 
testimony. Jugurtha came to Rome, but refused to give 
any testimony whatever, on the subject of the treaty ; orto 
answer any of the charges which were made against him 
individually. The humility of Jugurtha’s manners, his 
mode of dress, (for he did not appear in the habiliments of 
a king,) and the free and judicious use of his gold, during 
this visit to Rome, were operating greatly to his advantage; 
and the people began to remember the many distinguished 
virtues of the young Numidian, whom Scipio had so greatly 
admired at Numantia; but Jugurtha having discovered 
that one Massiva, a kinsman of Masinissa, was at Rome, 
plotting against him and laying some claim to the crown of 
Numidia, he caused him to be assassinated: which coming 
to be known, filled the minds of the Romans with such 
horror, that even the Senate was forced, under the weight 
of public opinion, to abandon him; and he was ordered to 
depart out of Italy. The treaty was wholly disregarded ; 
and a new army was raised and sent into Africa, under the 
Consul Atsinus. This new commander was in great 
haste to bring the war to a close, for private reasons; he 
desired to be at Rome at the elections. But Jugurtha “ en- 
deavored to protract the time, and was continually finding 
fresh pretences for delay ; one while he promised a surren- 
der; another, he feigned distrust; when the enemy pursued 
him, he gave way, and soon after, lest his men should be 
discouraged, he attacked in his turn; thus did he baffle the 
Consul by the alternate course of hostilities, and proposals 
for peace.” But Albinus was determined to be at Rome at 
the elections ; so “he abandoned the army, left his brother 
Aulus to command in the camp as Preetor, and went to 
Rome.” 

This trait of ambition, a desire to be at Rome at the elec- 
tions, seemed to distinguish the private thoughts of many 
of the Roman Generals. We have already seen that the 
Consul Bestia, hastened to conclude a dishonorable treaty, 
in order that he might be present at Rome, to attend the 
elections. In this indecent haste, he disgraced himself and 
his army ; threw the Roman Senate into great perplexity, 
and the Roman people into violent excitement, amounting 
almost to sedition. As a consequence of his absence from 
the army, “ the officers whom he had left in command, in 
imitation of their General’s conduct, committed great and 
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infamous crimes ; some, fora sum of money, restored Ju- 
gurtha his elephants; others sold him his deserters; and 
some plundered the provinces at peace with the Romans ; 
such was the violence of avarice, which like a plague, had 
taken possession of their minds.” Albinus, too, as we have 
first seen, in order to be present at Rome at the elections, 
abandoned his army, and left his brother, Aulus, an inex- 
perienced officer to command ; Aulus was disgracefully de- 
feated by Jugurtha, and his whole army forced to pass under 
the yoke, and to leave Numidia in ten days! In addition 
to this, a treaty was made, and a peace concluded, on the 
kings terms, All this in the abscence of Albinus, who 
made his country subservient to his private inclination to 
be present at Rome at the elections! This same haunting 
inclination disturbed the greater mind of Caius Marius, who, 
at a subsequant period of this history, requested of Metel- 
lus, his commanding General, leave of absence, that he 
might go to Rome and stand as candidate forConsul! But 
of this, more particularly hereafter. 

These reflections are not, perhaps, without their force, as 
applied to the present state of affairs in our army. Ours is 
a government of officers, from Corporal to General, from 
President to Constable. Every man has his private ambi- 
tion: some are for President, some for Congress, some for 
Constable, all relying on the disasters and successes of a 
campaign, or the magic of a scar. 

But, to proceed with our history: the treaty concluded 
by Aulus, under the disgraceful circumstances above related, 
was utterly disregarded by the Senate. Albinus could nei- 
ther retrieve the disasters of his brother’s conduct, nor restore 
confidence in himself with the people: and the new Consul 
elect, Metellus, took command of the army. 

This war now becomes more interesting, from the enlarged 
capacity of its new commanders. Metellus is described. as 
“a man of spirit, untainted,reputation, and equally esteemed 
by both parties ; but hostile to the popular interest.” Having 
no confidence in the army which Aulus had suffered to pass 
under the yoke, he made new levies and raised a new army, 
and in making these preparations “he was vigorously as- 
sisted by the Senate, the allies and states of Latium; while 
foreign princes, of their own accord, sent him auxiliaries, 
and, in short, the whole city supported him with the great- 
est zeal.” 
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When he saw the miserable and degraded condition of 
the Aulus army, which was placed under his command on 
his arrival in Africa, he set himself vigorously to work to 
restore its discipline and remove its great evils. The his- 
torian says of him: “he appears to have proved himself as 
able and firm a man, by the manner in which he cured these 
great disorders, as by his conduct against the enemy ; so 
just a medium did he observe between a servile desire to 
gain the affections of his soldiers, and a severity in punish- 
ing them. For by his first edict he removed everything 
that could administer to idleness, ordering “that none should 
sell bread or any dressed victuals in the camp, that no subt- 
lers should follow the army, and that no common soldier 
should have a servant or any beast of burthen, either in the 
camp or ona march.” He decamped daily, marching his 
army through cross and difficult places, fortified his cam 
with ditch and palisade, as if an enemy had been at hand, 
set guards and changed them often, and went frequently 
round them himself, attended by his lieutenants. On a 
march, too, he was equally vigilant, appearing one while in 
the front, another in the rear, and often in the main body, 
to see that none quitted the ranks, that all kept close to the 
standards, and carried their own arms and provisions." 
Thus, in a short time, he restored vigor and discipline to 
his troops, rather by preventing abuses than by punishing 
them.” 

Jugurtha knew the unapproachable integrity of Metellus, 
for he had become acquainted with him at Rome. And 
when he saw him so vigorously at work, applying his 
talents and energies in a way so different from his recent 
adversaries and ina style so like that of Scipio, under whom 
he himself had been taught, and by whose military policy 
he was greatly and generally governed, he became dismayed, 
and “began to think about a surrender in good earnest.” 
“Accordingly, he sent ambassadgrs to the Consul, with power 

*“The weight which a Roman soldier carried, when equipped for a 
march, was prodigious. Provisions, laboring tools, and necessary utensils, 
such as saws, pick-axes, hooks, chains, baskets, camp-kettles, &c.,—the 
whole, amounting to no less than sixty pounds in weight—all this was ex- 
clusive of his arms, which made a vast addition.” Hence the celerity with 
which the Roman army sometimes moved—not depending at all upon the 
cumbering trains of wagons and pack mules and horses, which so greatly 
retard the movements of invading armies, in modern times, and which have 
so impeded the progress and worn down the energies of our officers and 
suldiers in Mexico. 
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to deliver up all to the Romans, only stipulating for his own 
life and that of his children.” But these propositions served 
only to increase the vigilance and energy of Metellus, who 
had no faith whatever in the pretensions of Jugurtha: and 
when, upon entering Numidia with a reorganized and re- 
generated army, “he saw no signs of war; but the houses 
full of inhabitants, flocks and herds feeding in the fields, 
and the husbandman at work,” his circumspection became 
greater, and when “the king’s officers came from the towns 
and numerous villages to meet him, offering to furnish him 
with carriages and provisions,” “he marched with his ranks 
as if an enemy had been at hand, and sent scouts to view 
the surrounding country: looking upon these marks of 
submission as a color to disguise some exquisite stroke 
of perfidy, and to draw himintoanambush.” Nevertheless, 
Metellus received and gave council to Jugurtha’s ambassa- 
dors; but while he listened to their propositions, publicly, he 
secretly won them to his interests, and bribed them te deli- 
ver their master over to the Romans. Thus he plotted 
against the wily Numidian, and justified the mode by the 
character of his adversary, and upon the old proverb, which 
holds out the necessity of “ fighting the devil with fire.” 

Jugurtha saw through the character and plans of Metel- 
lus; and when he compared his “ professions with his con- 
duct, and found that his own arts were practiced upon him- 
self—that while he was amused with the hope of peace, he 
was warmly pursued with war, he determined to hazard 
a battle. Accordingly, having gained intelligence of the 
enemy’s route, and conceiving hopes of victory from the 
advantages which the country gave him, he drew together 
allthe force he could collect, and, by unfrequented ways, 
succeeded in getting before the army of Metellus. 

We give the history of this battle in the words of Sallust: 


“In that part of Numidia which, on the partition of the kingdom, 
lell to the share of Adherbal, was a river called Muthul, flowing from 
the south ; parallel to which, at the distance of about twenty miles, 
was a mountain of equal length, desert and uncultivated. Between 

is mountain and the river, almost at an equal distance from each, 
rose a hill of prodigious height, covered with olives, myrtles, and 
ther trees, such as grow ina dry and sandy soil: the intermediate 
plain was uninhabitable for want of water, those parts only excepted 
which bordered on the river, in which were many groves and abun- 
dance of cattle. 

“Jugurtha took possession of this hill, which flanked the Romans in 


VOL. x111.—wNo. 25. 
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rch to the river, extending his front as far as possible; and 


e command of the elephants and part of the infantry to 
. with orders how to act, he posted himself with all the horse 
choicest of the foot nearer the mountain. Then he rode 
the several squadrons and battalions, conjuring them ‘to sum- 
ip their former bravery, and, mindful of their late victory, to 
id themselves and their country from.Roman avarice. They 
to engage with those whom they had already vanquished, and 
to pass under the yoke: and who had only changed their 
, but not their character. As for himeelf, he had done all that 
umbent upon a general; he had secured to them the advan- 
‘the ground, which they were well acquainted with, and to 
the enemies were strangers; and had taken care not to expose 
in unequal contest with an enemy superior in numbers or 
hey should, therefore, when the signal was given, fall vigo- 
m the Romans; that day would either crown their former 
1d victories, or be a prelude to the most grievous calamities,’ 
, addressing himeelf singly to such as he had rewarded with 
ind money for their gallant behaviour, he reminded them 
s liberality, and proposed them to others as patterns for their 
ym. Ina word, he appealed to all, in a manner suited to the 
nand character of each, and by promises, threatenings, and 
itreaties, labored to excite their courage. 
‘In the mean time, Metellus, descending from the mountain with 
Li my, without any knowledge of the enemy’s motions, discovered 
em on the bill. At first he was doubtful what to think of so strange 
ppearance ; for the Numidian horse and foot were posted among 
bushes, by reason of the lowness of which, they were neither 
gether covered nor yet entirely discernible. The rugged nature 
ie place, united to the artifice with which the whole was con- 
ed, gave ample room for suspicion; but soon finding that it was 
mbush, the general halted his army, and, altering the disposition 
jade the flank next the enemy thrice as strong as before, dis- 
ted the slingers and archers among the infantry, placed al! the 
ilry in the wings, and, animating them by a short speech, suita- 
to the occasion, advanced, in this order, towards the plain. 
Observing the Numidians to keep their ground, without offering to 
t their station, and fearing that from the heat of the season and 
ircity of water, his army would be distressed by thirst, Metel- 
lered his lieutenant, Ramilius, with the light-armed cohorts 
letachment of horse, to proceed towards the river and secure 
lace to encamp on; judging that the enemy would, by frequent 
shes and attacks on his flank, endeavor to retard his march, 
to harrass his men by thirst and fatigue, as they could entertain 
hope of success in battle. He then advanced slowly, as his cir- 
tances and situation allowed him, in the same order as he had 
ended from the mountain; posting Marius in the centre, and 
ching himself in the left wing, at the head of the cavalry, which 
»w become the front. 
Jugurtha, when he saw that the Roman rear extended beyond his 
1k, detached two thousand foot to take possession of that part 
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post, were routed and put to flight, but few of them were 
their own swiftness, and the nature of the country, with which 
our men were unacquainted, saved most of them.” 

In all their wars, it is said that the Romans owed their 
success more to their discipline than to their numbers. It 
does not seem to be so in this instance. Jugurtha claims 
the superiority in numbers and the advantages of ground, 
which he undoubtedly had, having selected it himself, and 
having also taken possession of that part of the mountain 
which Metellus left when he descended towards the plain. 
Indeed, Jugurtha disposed of his forces with admirable dis- 
cretion ; and in the fury and impetuosity of his onset, he 
very nearly overthrew the Romans, as he “every where 
broke their ranks.” The Romans did not owe this victory 
to their superior discipline; but to their steadiness, their 
indomitable perseverance, and to their belief that a defeat 
would amount to utter annihilation, as they had no ground 
upon which to retreat. Superior discipline might have 
given the Romans the advantage in the beginning of the 
fight; but it was in the beginning that their ranks were 
every where broken: very early in the fight, “the field 
pre sented a distressing spectacle, full of doubt and perplex- 
ity and wild disorder.” Sallust says “all order was at an 
end, and chance ruled supreme and guided the tumult.” 
Doubtless, the impetuosity of the Numidians had exhausted 
them, and they retired the more readily, being on their own 
soil; and, possessing a knowledge of the country, knew 
that a successful retreat would be practicable. 

This battle exhibits Jugurtha in the most favorable light, 
both as to gallantry and sagacity. When the vigor of his 
men began to abate, he was “ not inactive, but appeared on 
horseback, animated his men, renewed the battle, and, at the 
head of a select body, made every possible effort, supported 
his men where they were pressed, charged the Romans 
vigorously wherever they seemed to waver, and where they 
stood firm, annoyed them with darts from a distance.” 

It is said, that on the morning previous to the battle of 
Buena Vista, an order was read in Santa Anna’s camp, to 
the lancers, that they were not to receive the charge of the 
American dragoons ; but invariably to retire before them. 
And, a striking similarity appears in Sallust’s description of 
the part acted by the Numidian c avalry in the great battle 
above described. “The Numidian cavalry, according to 
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the instructions they had received from Jugurtha, when- 
ever any of the Roman troop advanced against them, im- 
mediately fled: not in close order or in a body, but dis- 
persed as widely as possible.” “Sometimes they charged 
the Romans in flank and rear, and, when it appeared more 
convenient to fly to the hills than to the plain, the Numi- 
dian horses, being accustomed to it, made their way more 
easily through the thickets; while the Roman trooper, un- 
accustomed to such rough and difficult places, was unable 
to follow them.” 

And this is not the only similarity in Numidian and Mex- 
ican customs, tactics and strategies. The Numidian king, 
after his defeat, “ retired into the woods and places fortified 
by nature,” his army, except his body guard, having de- 
serted him. And he “raised an army more numerous than 
the other, but weak and spiritless.” This retreat of Jugur- 
tha, this dispersing of his soldiers, and the rapidity with 
which he collects another army, brings to mind very for- 
cibly Santa Anna, after his defeat at Buena Vista: retiring 
with his fragment of an army—and that wasting away to 
a shadow—and the rapidity with which he collects another, 
though weak and spiritless indeed, to make a stand at Cerro 
Gordo. And the dubiousness of Santa Anna’s wherabouts, 
after his defeat at Cerro Gordo, remind us, too, of Jugurtha, 
in the “ woods and places fortified by nature,” and of Me- 
tellus’s inquiry after the fugitive king, when he “ sent de- 
serters and others, acquainted with the country, to discover 
the retreat of Jugurtha; whether he was at the head of an 
army or attended only by a few, and how he brooked his 
defeat.” Santa Anna, it will be remembered, after the de- 
feat at Cerro Gordo, was discovered to be at Orizaba, attended 
only by a few. : 

When Metellus “considered the unequal terms upon 
which he engaged the king, and that the Romans suffered 
more by a victory than the Numidians, by defeat, he re- 
solved to change his mode of conducting the war: and to 
avoid regular engagements, he marched into the richest 
parts of Numidia ; ravaged the country ; took many towns 
and castles, and burnt them; ordered the youth to be put 
to the sword, and delivered up every thing to the soldiers 
for spoil.” This change had a marvelous effect both in 
terrifying the people,-and in bringing the king to terms. 

And here, as it seems natural, we will make a few obser 


oe 
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vations upon the mode in which the Mexican war has been 
conducted, and upon the seeming necessity of a change. 
The proposition of the President of the United States, to 
create a Lieutenant General, with civi] and military power, 
evidently contemplated a change in the mode of conduct- 
ing the war. This we learn from the remarks of Mr. Ben- 
ton, made in the Senate, in vindication of the President, 
upon the failure of the Lieutenant General Bill ; and what 
that change was, at least in part, we can see in Mr. Benton’s 
phrases, for indeed it is very thinly disguised. Hear him: 


ean say of it, that it wasa plan which looked to a result and 
; and that 1 would have had no- 

gto do with any other plan of any other kind; nothing to do 
iny plan which contemplated a long and moderate war ; or a 

f masterly inactivity ; or of retreat upon the Rio Grande ; or 
ick upon the idle and solitary castle of San Juan de Ulloa, 
ly at the commencement of the season of the black vomit.” 


‘I have always said that I will not show what my own plan was; 
7 


The import of these words cannot be mistaken. The 
refusal of the Senator to tell his own plan, is but a mysti- 
cal shadow which he attempts to throw upon the dim de- 
velopments of his marvelous conception, that its giant pro- 
portions may loom loftier in the outline, and swell into 
grandeur from its obscurity. 


“Magnum quodecunque paravi: 
Qui l sit, adhuc dubito.” Ovid. Met viii. 617. 


plan promised a result, briefly; and did not contem- 
late a “long and moderate,” but a short and bloody war! 
‘hat else? 


Besides promising 2 resulé, it proposed to carry on the war, whil 
was a war, according to the usage of all nations in the case of 


7 ; . , ot 
war—the invaders to be pel aid & ibsisted by tie invaded 


Doubtless it is the intention of the Government of the 
ted States to be paid and subsisted by the invaded ; but 
n the way the Senator seems to desire. ‘This pay and 
istence is to come in the form of indemnity; and per- 
is the policy of the Government, to swell the debt in 

r the more easily to settle the adjustment: for the lin 
idy drawn. Mr. Benton’s suggestion, however, if 
nderstand him, is the right one. The army should 
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be paid and subsisted by the invaded as it advances on its 
sanguinary mission. Again the Senator says: 


“My plan was not limited to a mere military view of the subject 
It contemplated a union of policy and arms; the olive branch to go 
with the sword; ministers to treat,as well as an army to fight; « 
diplomatic mission, nationally constituted, both in a geographical 
and political sense, was to attend the head quarters; and while thi 
ninister stood rea ly to negotiate at every step, the army was to 
take an organization and an attitude to give emphasis lo negotiation.’ 


This is certainly vigorous phaseology, and not to be 
misunderstood. Here again we see the policy of Metellus ; 
“to amuse with the prospects of peace, and pursue warmly 
with war ;” a policy which “produced such terror, that 
many hostages were sent to him; corn and other necessa- 
ries were plentifully supplied ; and garrisons suffered to b 
placed wherever the Consul thought fit.” We do not object 
to this, nor even to the harsher features of Mr. Benton’s 
plan, so far as we are able to comprehend it. The modera- 
tion with which our war has been prosecuted, is neither 
humane nor politic. It seems but to spin out the length of 
the war to an indefinite time, and render more lives, more 
blood and more treasure necessary to bring it to ar end. 
And the longer the duration of the war, the more difficult 
will be the negotiation, as hinted by Mr. Buchanan in his 
letter to the Mexican Minister of Foreign Relations. The 
Secretary says: “In making this overture (of peace) thus 
early, the President was influenced in no small degree by 
the consideration, that the longer the war shall last, th 
greater will be the difficulty of concluding a satisfactory 

ace, on account of the heavily increased expenditur 
hich its continuance will render indispensable.” 

If the Lieutenant General Bill contemplated nothing more 
han the policy mystically developed in Mr. Benton's speecl 
we cannot look upon its failure as affecting in the slightest 


‘ 


degree the operations of the army: or certainly the depar 


ment and the Commander-in-ch of our forces can do all 
that Mr. Benton desired to do, without this new office 
Mr. Trist seems to be at head quarters “r ady to nerotiate 
tevery step.” Here is the o ive branch with the sword 

and the army too, seems to ‘ have taken an organization 
and an attitude to give ¢ mphasis to negotiation y ‘hethet 
Mr. Trist is “nationally constituted, geographically and po 


lly,” it does not seem important to Inquire 
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The failure of this Lieutenant General Bill, did not seem 
to produce upon the Missouri Senator any sensations but 
those of a personal character; for the speech, to which we 
have referred, though professing to vindicate the President, 
seems to have been manufactured exclusively for himself. 
Nevertheless, he charged the Senators with having frustrated 
the President’s plan, and contended that it was the duty of 
those who had defeated it, to furnish a better one. 

It is certainly easier to find fault, than to supply the des- 
ideratum, Not contemplating in this article the suggestion 
of any particular plan, we content ourselves with letting 
“history teach by example ;” and leave the lessons of ex- 
perience to those who direct the councils and Jead the 
armies of the Republic. 

The Numidian king, however, was even with Metellus 
in the change of plans. At this period of the war, he be- 
gan that powerful mode of attack and defence, by which 
he annoyed in the true guerrilla spirit, the army of Metellus, 
at every step, and at the same time, kept beyond the reach 
of the Romans. Upon one occasion, “ he ordered the greater 
part of his army to continue together; while he, himself, 
with a select body of cavalry pursued Metellus; and by 
marching in the night-time through by-roads, he surprised 
such of the Romans as were rambling over the country; 
most of whom being unarmed were slain ; many were taken 
prisoners ; and none escaped without being wounded ; for, 
before any assistance could be sent from the camp, the Nu- 
midians had according to orders, retired to the hills.” How 
forcibly do these proceedings of this ancient guerrilla, re- 
mind us of the scenes recently enacted in Mexico! It seems 
to be the deliberate determination of the Mexicans to rely 
on their guerrillas, mainly, toend this war. Driven to des- 
peration by frequent and disgraceful defeat; and not daring 
to face our soldiers in the field with any thing like an equal 
number, resort is now had to this savage mode of warfare, 
jatural indeed, and greatly successful to the invaded. San- 
ta Anna, in writing to the PRESIDENT SUBSTITUTE from 
Orizaba, after his defeat at Cero Gordo says: “I can assure 
the President Substitute that with some aid from the neigh- 
boring States, or the supreme Government itself, I shall be 
able to harrass the rear guard of the enemy with effect, 
until his destruction is achieved!” 'Thus it seems, that 
this modern Jugurtha, driven from so many fields of battle, 
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can content himself at last, with the magnificent idea of 
“harrassing the enemy’s rear!” 


“T who was once as great as Cesar, 
Am now reduced to Nebuchadnezzar, 
And trom as famed a conqueror 
As ever took degree in war, 
Or did his exercise in battle, 
By you turned out to graze with cattle.” 
< Hudibras to his lady. 


sut we will not dismiss Santa Anna with this slighting 
allusion. He deserves the application of harsher satire 
than these lines contain, if judged by the contemptible 
boast to which we have referred; yet in remembering his 
follies and vanities, we should not forget the sterling qualli- 
ties of his character. ‘The reader will see in the extracts 
below, no faint resemblance between the conduct of Santa 
Anna, immediately atter the battle of Cerro Gordo, and that 
of Varro, the Roman Consul, after his disastrous defeat by 
Hannibal, at Canne. 

“ Less than six thousand of Hannibal’s army had fallen ; no greater 
price had he paid for the total destruction of more than eighty thou- 
sand of the enemy, for the capture of two camps, for the utter anni- 
hilation, as it seemed, of all their means for offensive warfare. It is 
no wonder that the spirits of the Carthaginian officers were elated 


by this unequalled victory. Maherbal, seeing what his cavalry had 
done, said to Hannibal, ‘let me advance instantly with the horse, and 
do thou folluw to support me ; in four days from this time thou shait 
sup in the capitol.’ There are moments when rashness is wisdom ; 
and it may be that this was one of them. The statue of the goddess 
of victory in the capitol, may well have trembled in every limb on 


that day, and have dropped Q 
came not ; and if panic had for one moment unnerved the iron cour- 
age of the Roman aristocracy, on the next their inborn spirit revived ; 
and their resolute will striving beyond its present power, created, as 
is the law of our nature, the power which ut required.” 

- * * 7 ~ ™ 


i 
her wings, as if forever,—but Hannibal 
| 


a. * 


‘‘ Thus the first moments of panic, passed ; and Varro’s despatches 
arrived, informing the senate that he had rallied the wrecks of the 
army at Canusium, and that Hannibal was not advancing to Rome. 
Hope then began to revive ; the meetings of the senate were resumed, 
and measures taken for maintaining the war. 

“Inthe meantime the scene at Canusium was like the disorder of 
iship going to pieces, when fear makes men desperate, and the in- 
stinct of self-preservation swallows up every other feeling. Some 
young men of the noblest families, a Metellus at the head of them, 
looking upon Rome as lost, were planning to escape from the ruin, 
ind to fly beyond the sea, in the hope of entering into some foreign 
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poment, would have led the 
itizens of Rome despaired 
vhat colony could be expected 
hopeless cause? The Ci 
utmost to check this spirit, and aided 


iuy 


ii* 
LiiC 


ost the officers themselves, he succeeded in 
= ’ 


‘ 


He kept his men together, gave them over to the Pretor 


n his arrival at Canusium, and prepared instantly to obey 
the orders of the senate byreturning to Rome. The fate of P. Claudius 


and L. Junius in the last war, might have warned him of the dan- 
, threatened lefeated ‘al; he himself was perso- 


fo the prevauing party at ome; and if the memory 
Is was persecuted, notwithstanding his glorious death, 
» look for. a fugitive general from that field where hi 
ind all his soldiers had perished ? Demosthenes dared not 
to the Athenian people after his defeat in A®tolia; but 
a manlier spirit, returned to bear the obloquy and the 
which the popular feeling, excited by party animosity, 
likely to heap on him. He stopped as usual, without the city 
nd summoned the senate to meet him in the Campus Martius. 
: senate felt this confidence and answered it nobly. All party 
was suspended; all popular irritation was subdued; the but- 
son, the turbulent demagogue, the defeated general, were all 
ten; only Varro’s latest conduct was remembered, that he had 
the panic of his officers, and instead of seeking shelter at tl 


foreign king, had submitted himself to the judgment of his 
ymen. The senate voted him their thanks, ‘because he had 

iired of the commonwealth.’ ”—Arnold’s History of Rome, 
13 and 44. 


That Santa Anna deserves the compliment of this com- 
parison, will we think be conceded by all who will reflect 
for a moment upon the rapidity with which he collected 
another army, and the promptness and energy he displayed 

nning and completing the fortifications in and about 


of Mexico, after his terrible defeat at Cerro Gordo. 
ing Santa Anna* in the full enjoyment of the com- 


t yet arri r the delineation of Santa Anna’s cha! 
we sca y 1im in this country as he rea 
at San Jacinto, ignal and so disgraceful to Mexica 
vith the massacre of Fanning’s army, covered his name 
i from that pe i th ricans regarded him with a 
horror and contempt. Butin the midst of this universal 
y and as if by magic, his name came to be coupled with 
: se,—when the literary and poli- 
| with his happily-turned let- 
rallant Carolinian to shake his 
indicated at once his respect 
is it may seem to be, hada 
ry in favor of Santa Anna; 
many sagacious Ameri 
ary man. 
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pany of the great Roman, let us learn from D. Mievet 
Ore, the curate of Huauchinango. the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the guerrillas. 


“ He who subscribes to t 
articles : 

“Ist..To die defending and avenging sady of Guadaluy 
Catholic, Apostolic, Roman rion he professes. 
“2d. To défend the integrity and lependen " his nation. 

1. To pursue with death the Anglo-Ar ins, their fellow 

lefenders or allies, whoever they may 

‘4th. To abjure and detest the personal party of whoever have 
lestroyed their country. 

“5th. To respect all legitimate 
eve rything not repu rant to the pre ing 

These five articles shall be the fundamental rule of their guerril! 
and shall be denominated, La Insurgenté adalupana.” J 


While the curate of Huan ‘hinango is searching for the 
sources of the legitimate authority in Mexico, ef which he 
speaks, let us return to Jugurtha and his enemies, in fur- 
ther illustration of the similarities which we are endeavor- 
ing to trace. Jugurtha hovered about the Roman army, in 
front and rear; destroyed the forage of the country and 
poisoned the springs; “one while he presented himself to 
Metellus, and then again to Marius; sometimes he fell up- 
on their rear; then suddenly drew off to the hills ; by-and- 


by he attacked them again, first in one quarter and then in 


another; neither venturing a battle nor suffering the Ro- 


mans to remain inactive ; but only endeavoring to frustrate 
the execution of their designs.” Here, in the single person 
of Jugurtha, we behold Santa Anna, Urea, Canalizo, Padre 
Jarauta and the curate of Huauchinango; but in the frus- 
trated Roman army we cannot fail to see the recently paint 
ed picture of the American army, in its march from Vera 
Cruz, with its intercepted trains, its constantly harrassed 
rear, and its bewildered, perplexed, excited and discour- 
aged reinforcements. 

Sallust’s history next brings us to the seige of Zama. and 
gives an opportunity of making some remarks upon the ne- 
cessity of secrecy in the councils of war. Snwaroff, it is 
said, refused, upon one occasion, to communicate to the 
Emperor of Austria, some of his plans when requested to 
do so. alleging as a reason for the refusal, the want of se 
crecy which attended all the deliberations of the cabinet at 
Vienna, on matters connected with the war department. 
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This distinguished and eccentric general seemed to have in 
his mind, something like Lord Bacon’s idea of the “ Hel- 
met of Pluto which maketh the politic man go invisible,— 
is secrecy in the counsel and celerity in the execution ; for, 
when things are once come to the execution, there is no se- 
crecy comparable to celerity, like the motion of a bullet in 
the air, which flieth so fast as it out-runs the eye.” 

Zama being the bulwark of Jugurtha’s kingdom, Metel- 
lus resolved to beseige it, supposing that the king would 
advance ‘to the aid of his people, and thus give chance for 
a battle. But the ever-watchful Jugurtha received intelli- 
gence of the design, and by rapid marches, reached Zama 
before Metellus ; encouraged the citizens to defend its walls; 
reinforced the garrisons, and promising to return with an 
army to assist them, retired into the more solitary parts of 
the country. His policy still was to avoid open engage- 
ments ; nevertheless, he continued to harrass the Romans 
by rapid night marches, and by falling upon and destroying 
detached parties. And, while Metellus was engaged in at- 
tacking the walls of Zama, Jugurtha at the head of a conside- 
rable force, surprised the Roman camp and threw the sol- 
diers into great consternation, so that Metellus was com- 
pelled to turn his attention from the walls of the city, and 
to dispatch Marius, with the auxiliary cohorts and all the 
cavalry, to the aid of the camp. And in this manner, day 
after day, during the siege, did Jugurtha, by harrassing the 
Romans on the outside of the city, give aid and encourage- 
ment to the citizens who defended it within: so that Metel- 
lus was finally compelled to raise its siege. This failure 
was, doubtless, owing to the fact that Jugurtha had disco- 
vered the design of Metellus in time to prevent its success- 
ful execution. 

In contrast with this affair at Zama, in order to show the 
difference in the policy of Metellus and Marius, and the 
great advantages of secrecy and celerity in war, let us refer 
to the siege and capture of Capsa, under the rapid and quiet 
movements of Marius, at a subsequent peziod of this war. 
Capsa was a large and populous city, situate in the midst 
of a vast desert, and its citizens were faithful to the interests 
of Jugurtha. Marius, when he had superseded Metellus, 
had an ardent desire to master this place, not only on ac- 
count of its importance for the purposes of war, but from 
the difficulty of the undertaking: and also, he wished to 
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overshadow the renown which Metellus had acquired in 
i taking of Thala, a city that much resembled that of 

Capsa, “except that at Thala there were several springs 
not far from the town; but the inhabitants of Capsa had 
only a single fountain, and that within the city, without 
any other supply of water except from the hes vens.” “Ma- 
rius took all possible precautions in this undertaking ; but 
relied, it is probable, on the gods for success, as human 
prudence could not provide against so great difficulties. 
To his other discouragements was added a scarcity of corn, 
the Numidians ap plying themselves more to grazing than 
to tillage ; besides which, the grain had been carried off, by 
the kin®’s orders, into fortified places, and as it was the end 
of summer, the ground was parched and yielded no produce. 
The cattle which he had taken a few days previously, he 
committed to the auxiliary cavalry to conduct, and ordered 
his lieutenant, Manlius, to march, with the light cohorts, to 
the city of Laris, where he had placed his provisions and 
military chest, informing him that he was going in pursuit 
of plunder, and would join him in a few days.” 

Here we see this cautious general, even concealing his 
design from his lieutenant, greatly relying on secrecy as 
one of the main sources of his means, in this difficult en- 
terprise. 


“In his march, he daily distributed cattle among the companies of 
foot and troops of horse in equal proportions, and took care to have 
bottles made of hides; thus he made the want of corn of less im- 
portance, and provided such utensils as were soon to become neces- 
sary, while all were ignorant of his intentions. 

“On the sixth day they reached the river, and a great number of 
bottles were found to be prepared. Having pitched his camp and 
fortified it slightly, he ordered his men to refresh themselves, that 
they might be ready to march at sunset; and likewise to lay aside 
all their baggage, and load themselves and their beasts of burden 
with water only. Atthe time appointed he decamped, and marching 
the whole night, he encamped again inthe morning. The following 
evening he observed the same method, and arrived, on the third 
morning, long before dawn, at a place diversified with small hills, 
about two miles from Capsa, where he passed the remaining part of 
the night, concealing his forces with the greatest possible eare. 

“ As soon as day appeared, and the Numidjans, under no appre- 
hensions of an enemy, had many of them left the town, he instantly 
ordered the whole of his cavalry, with the most active of his light 
cohorts, to hasten to Capsa and secure the gates. He himself fol- 
lowed with great dispatch, not suffering any of his men to stray for 
plunder. When the inhabitants perceived this, the great consterna- 
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tion with which they were seized, the unexpected calamity that befell 
them, and the consideration that many of their fellow-citizens were 
without the walls, and at the mercy of the enemy, induced them to 
surrender.” 


Here, indeed, we see “the helmet of Pluto, which maketh 
the politic man go invisible.” The effect of this exploit 
was great upon the public mind of Numidia. The inhabi- 
tants looked upon Marius as something more than mortal ; 
and, “that he was either inspired by the spirit of a deity, 
or that the gods assisted him in all his purposes.” 

Let us apply these facts to some of the occurrences of the 
Mexican war. It was known, many months in advance, 
not only in the United States, but in Mexico, that the reduc- 
tion of Monterey was one of the main designs of General 
Taylor. This caused the enemy to fortify the city, and to 
concentrate for its defence, twelve thousand troops, which 
resulted in three days fight and the loss of five hundred 
American soldiers. It may be said, however, that the great 
difference in the mode of conducting a war now, and the 
one which was common in the, days of Marius, together 
with the nature and situation of the Mexican country, the 
difficulties of the route, and the transportation of baggage 
trains and artillery, rendered it impossible for General ‘Tay- 
lor to march upon Monterey, either with secrecy or celerity. 
Yet who will say that General Taylor, in this instance, had 
more difficulties to contend with, than did Marius in his 
march upon Capsa? Note, if you please, the expedient 
resorted to by the Roman to relieve his soldiers of their 
burdens and to expedite their movements. Was General 
Taylor deterred by the fear of exposing his men to starve 
in the enemy’s country? Recollect that Marius was pre- 
sented with the great scarcity of corn, and the prospect of 
famishing for want of water; and note, too, the extraordi- 
nary expedient of the raw hide bottles. 

It is said that Richelieu* rejected from his vocabulary, 
the word impossible, and Marlborough, the greatest Gene- 
ral of his age, did not permit himself to see any difficulty 


* In Bulwer’s tragedy of Richelieu, the Cardinal is made to say : 


* Fail! Fai! 
In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves 
For a bright manhood, there is no such word 
As fa: 
' Farewell, boy—never say failagain.” Act ii., Soene 2. 
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whatever in his military plans. When, as Generalissimo 
of the allied armies, on the Danube, he received information 
that the Elector of Bavaria had ordered works to be erected 
at the Shellenberg, a commanding height on the left bank 
of the Danube, he ordered a forced march, though a heavy 
train of artillery was to be carried over roads that had been 
drenched by the incessant rains, and resolved upon an im- 
mediate attack upon the height. It was doubted by some 
whether this celerity was advisable. He replied, “either 
the enemy will escape, or he will have time to complete his 
works: in the latter case, the delay of every hour will cost 
athousand men.” ‘The battle was fought and a brilliant 
victory achieved, doubtless, owing to the celerity of the 
‘march. And the great difficulty which he experienced in 
dislodging the enemy, unintrenched as they were, (for, in 
the rapidity of his attack, they abandoned their unfinished 
works and took to their arms,) more than verified his calcu- 
lation, that every hour’s delay would cost a thousand men. 
Indeed, in reference to Marlborough, secrecy and celerity 
were the main constituents of his military character. In 
the wer of which we have just spoken, he concerted the 
scheme of the campaign, the whole design of which he did 
not communicate even to Godolphin, his bosom friend, 
much less to the cabinet. The secret was confined to him- 
self and to Prince Eugene, until the latest period; and 
the plan itself was so much beyond the usual policy of the 
English, that the French were as little able to divine as to 
discover it. When they heard that he was at Coblentz, 
they apprehended an attack upon the Moselle; when he 
advanced on Mentz, they feared for Alsace. Lastly, they 
expected that Landau was to be besieged; and when, at 
length, they knew that he was on his march to the Danube, 
it was too late to take any measures to oppose him." 
General Scott’s design upon Vera Cruz was known all 
over the world, quite long enough for Santa Anna to have 
marched his San Louis army to the aid and defence of the 
Castle. His failure to do so is the great error of the cam- 
paign. Suppose he had diverted the attention of his army 
from the movements of General Taylor to those of General 
Scott :—the twenty thousand choice troops which were cut 


*Cox’s Life of Marlborough. Al ee English Quarterly Review for 
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to pieces and scattered at Buena Vista, added to the other 
defences of the City of Vera Cruz, and directed to the op- 
posing the landing of our troops at that place, with the aid of 
the four hundred pieces of artillery from the Castle, (which 
might have been differently used against our army, by the 
judicious erection of batteries without the city,) would, most 
likely, have prevented the landing of our forces : or at least, 
would have made the capture of the city something more 
than a bloodless victory. The fact that our enemy did not 
take advantage of the knowledge of our design, takes no- 
thing from our folly in revealing it. 

Secrecy, celerity, night marches and raw-hide bottles are 
equally unknown in ourarmy. These things are not heard 
of in the numerous letters which flood the country, albeit 
they contain the deliberations of the councils of war, and 
even the opinions of the distinguished officers who venture 
to speak, either in public or private, on any subject of im- 
portance. Verily, if the propensity to blab and to tell tales 
can give gender and sex to any thing, the American Press 
may be called the modern Delila, and no whit behind its 
prototype in the mischievous levity with which it handles 
the professional scissors. 


‘Thalamos taciturna paternos 
Intrat; et (heu facinus!) fatali nata parentem 
Crine suum spoliat.” { Ovid, Metam. 


Krom this digression we return to our history. Metellus, 
finding it impossible to bring Jugurtha to a regular engage- 
ment, resolved to employ stratagems against him ; and suc- 
ceeded in inducing some of Jugurtha’s minions to persuade 
the king to surrender ; and this was the more easily done, 
as Jugurtha’s mind was sunk in great despondency at this 
time. A surrender was agreed upon, and the king delivered 
up 200,000 pounds of silver, all his elephants, and a com- 
plement of horses and arms; and also the Roman deserters, 
But when he was required to deliver himself up as a cap- 
tive, “his restless spirit began to waver; his deeds of atro- 
city came fresh into his mind, and he trembled at the pros- 
pect of a just retribution. Many days were consumed in 
delays and irresolution: one while he preferred any terms 
to a continuance of the war, a crowd of disasters admonish- 
ing him that it was the worst of calamities; another, he 
considered the terrible descent from a throne to slavery— 
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but at length he determined to renew the war, although 
needlessly divested of so great a portion of his substance.” 

This seems to have been the most trying time in the af- 
fairs of. Jugurtha: his officers and confidants had been cor- 
rupted ; he was surrounded by plots, stratagems, spies and 
assassins. In the wild fury of his bewildering suspicions, 
he had cut, off some of his best officers; while others, in 
fear of a like fate, had fled from him: so that he found him- 
self without advisers and without generals, a prey to the 
dark and prophetic suggestions of his gloomy and supersti- 
tious mind. During this period, all his actions were cha- 
racterized by restlessness and indecision, and he was neither 
as wise in council nor as great in action as he had formerly 
been. About this time, Metellus defeated him totally, in 
one considerable engagement, and forced him to fly to Thala, 
a strong city, where his treasure was lodged and his chil- 
dren kept and educated ; and, pursuing him to Thala, be- 
sieged him in that city, from which he fled in the night, 
carrying with him his children and a considerable portion 
of his treasure. The city, after forty days siege, surren- 
dered. 

After this, Jugurtha, thinking no place a security against 
the genius and enterprise of Metellus, fled, with a few adhe- 
rents, through vast deserts, into the country of the Gatuli, 
and, passing into the territories of King Bochus, formed a 
confederacy with that king, by which he was again enabled 
to make stand against the Romans. 

We now approach that part of our subject which exhibits 
Marius secretly attempting to undermine the influence and 
power of Metellus, with a view of superseding him in the 
command. This portion of our investigation, if properly 
pursued, must be greatly beneficial, as it places. the low- 
minded intriguer in contrast with the virtuous patriot, and, 
at the same time, it will bring meditation to a pause—for 
fhe picture will present the triumph of intrigue and base- 
ness over honesty and virtue, from which the contemplative 
may draw many wise suggestions 

Metellus had acquired great fame and character, both at 
home and in Numidia, by the success which had attended 
his arms. At Rome, his victories caused great rejoicing ; 
and the Numidian king “ believed that to Metellus nothing 
was impossible: that by his courage and perseverance, (in 
the siege of Thala,) he had triumphed over arms, places, 
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Seasons, nay, even over nature herself.” But, though Me- 
tellus had triumphed so frequently, and had driven the king 
from his own dominions to seek safety in a foreign alliance, 
yet the war was not ended ; and an opportunity arose to 
fill the public mind with discontent: for no celerity can 
satisfy the impatient; and those who view war at a great 
distance, cannot realize the fact, that, “omne bellum sumi 
facile, ceterum #gerrume desinere: non in ejusdem potestate 
initium ejus et finem esse.” 

About this time, Marius, who was Metellus’ Lieutenant, 
being at Utica, was sacrificing to the gods, and the “Augur 
announced to him that great and wonderful things were 
presaged to him; he should therefore pursue whatever de- 
signs he had formed, and trust to the gods; he might push 
his fortunes to the uttermost, regardless of difficulties and 
confident of success.” 

Amongst the customs of the ancients, nothing seems so 
ridiculous to the reflection of this common sense age, as 
the credit and importance which was attached by great men 
to Augurs, Oracles and Soothsayers. Even down to the days 
of Richelieu and Cromwell, a singular creduljty formed a 
portion of the public mind ; but dreams then, and the stars, 
had been substituted for speaking oracles and sacrificial 
signs; and their developments were the dicta haruspicis 
which promised or denied greatness. And in these credu- 
lities and superstitions, revolutions have had their beginning; 
swords have changed hands; crowns have changed heads ; 
kingdoms have fallen, and liberties have been lost and won ! 
There is no conjecturing what ambition will attempt when 
guided by the promptings of a strange dream. Energy 
may consummate the resolves of hallucination; and 4 
dream-shaped destiny may be realized by the convulsive 
throes and random efforts of a mind, thus floundering, half 
bewildered but energetic, in the arms of superstition. And 
why is it, that the great men of all ages of the world® 
have been more or less under the influence of prophesies, 
credulities and superstition? Behold the Egyptian king 
listening to the Hebrew boy interpreting the dream! And 
Saul against the express will of the Almighty, consulting 
the witch of Endor! And lo!’ the self immolated Brutus, 
the last of the noble Romans, leaning his facinated ear to 
the phantom of his tent: Philippis iterum me videbis ! 
Cromwell, too, had his phantom, and Richelieu his star :— 
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for the great Cardinal was an astrologer, and, as Bulwer 
aptly says of him, “he was too fortunate not to be supersti- 
tious.” ‘Ihe extent of Richelieu’s belief in destiny is stri- 
kingly illustrated by Bulwer in his play : 


“Armand de Richelieu dies not by the hand 
Of man; the stars have said it, and the voice 
Of my own prophet and auracular soul 
Confirms the shining sybil’s.—— 

I was born 

Beneath the aspect of a bright eyed star; 

And, my triumphant adamant of soul, 

Is but the fix’d persuasion of success.” 





Is it not true, that genius is accompanied by the strange 
vanity of belief, that, being gifted above ordinary natures, 
it is accompanied by the special attendance of spirits?’ Will 
any man doubt that Cromwell, in the midst of his greatest 
difficulties and triumphs, had ever in his mind the prediction 
of the phantom, “that he would be the greatest man in 


England?”* ‘To us, it seems the source of all the energy 


*He had laid himself down one day, it is said, too fatigued with his 
youthful sports to hope for sleep, when suddenly the curtains of his bed 
were slowly withdrawn by a gigantic figure, which bore the aspect of a 
woman, and which, gazing at him silently fora while, told him that he 
should, before his death, be the greatest man in England. He remembered 
when he told the story—and the recollection marked the current of his 
thoughts--that the figure had not made mention of the word hing. The 
tradition of Huntingdon adds, that although the “folly and wickedness” of 
such a notion was strongly pointed out to him, the lad persisted in the asser- 
tion of its truth, for which, “ at the particular desire of his father,” he was 
soundly flogged by his schoolmaster rhe flogging only served to impress 
the fact more deeply on the young day-dreamer; and, betaking himself 
immediately to his uncle Steward, for the purpose of unburdening himself 
once more respecting it, he was by that worthy kinsman of royalty 
that it was “traitorous to entertain such thoughts.” 

This incident in Cromwell’s youth was not forgotten in his obscurity, to 
be remembered only in his eminence : for Clarendon distinctly tells us that 
“it was generally spoken of, even from the beginning of the troubles.” I 
the height of his glory, we have also good authority for saying Cromwel! 
himself mentioned it often, and when the farce of deliberation took place, 
on the offer of the crown to the Protector, it is remarked by Lord Claren- 
don, that “they who were very near to him said, that in his perplexity he 


revolved his former dream or apparition, that had first informed and pro 
mised him the high fortune to which he was already arrived, and which 
was generally spoken of, even from the beginning of the troubles, and when 


he was not in a posture ne | nised such exaltation; and that he then 
observed that it had only d@clared that he should be the greatest man in 
England, and that he should be near to be king, which seemed to imply 
that he should be only near, and never actually attain, the crown.”—F%s- 
ler’s Statesmen of the Commonwealthof E z ‘ Ha pe r’s edit Mh, j 396 
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which distinguished the career of that extraordinary man. 
It is strange, too, what small things will set the mind pon- 
dering upon the future. “ Probab Te conjectures and obscure 
traditions sometimes turn themselves into prophecies,” saith 
Bacon. But Marius had something more than this to begin 
with. The incident of the prediction of the Augur stirred 
up all his energies; and, having previously had an inclina- 
tion to offer for ( Yonsul, he resolved now to follow the dic- 
tates of his ambition, especially as he thought himself 
backed by the gods; and he requested of Metellus leave of 
absence, that he might go to Reme forthat purpose. “ Me- 
tellus,” says Sallust, “though distinguished for his virtue 
and honor, and other desirable qualities, yet, possessed 
haughty and disdainful spirit, the common vice of the no- 
bility. Struck with so extraordinary a request, he therefore 
expressed surprise at his design, and cautioned him, as in 
friendship, not to entertain such unreasonable views, nor 
suffer his mind to be exalted above his station.” After these 
and like remonstrances, the Consul stil! found Marius steady 
to his purpose, and promised to comply with his request as 
soon as it was consistent with the public. service; and as 
he still continued to urge his petition, Metellus is said to 
have told him “that it was needless to be in such a hurry, 
as it would be time enough for him to think of standing 
for the consulship when his son should be of age to join 
him.” This sarcasm, as unjust as it was unwise in Metel- 
lus, highly incensed Marius with the Consul, and fired him 
with greater zea] to obtain his ends—so that from this time, 
‘he blindly followed the dictates of ambition and resent- 
ment.” He did and said every thing that he could to pro 
mote his views, “gave greater lil erty to the soldiers under 
his command than formerly ; inveighed sev erely to our 
merchants, then in great numbers at Utica, against Metel- 
lus’s manner of conducting the war ; and boasted of him- 
self, that, were but half the army under his command, he 
would, in a few di ays, have Jugurtha in chains.” 

No stratagem was left untried by Marius to raise his own 
name, and to create dissatisfaction in the public mind, with 
Metellus and his mode of conducting the war. The shrewd- 
ness and the unscrupulousness with which he acted, is stri- 
kingly illustrated by the following in@ident : 

‘There was, besides, in our army, a certain Numidian named 
Gauda, the son of Manastabal, and grandson of Masinissa, whom 
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Micipsa had appointed next heir to his immediate successors ; one 
whose bodily disorders had impaired the faculties of his mind. This 
man had applied to Metellus for a seat, on public occasions, next to 
the consular chair, and likewise for a troop of Roman horse for his 
guard, and was denied both: the seat, because it was conferred on 
none but those whom the Roman people distinguished with the title 
of king ; and the troop, because it would be an affront to the Roman 
horse to be the body guards of a Numidian. This double refusal 
filled his mind with discontent, in the height of which Marius accosted 
him, prompted him to seek revenge for the insults offered him by the 
Roman general, and voluntarily tendered him his own assistance. 
By soothing speeches he wrought on the imagination of this man, 
whose faculties were weakened by disease and a high conceit of his 
own dignity, extolling him ‘as a prince, a person of great importance, 
the grandson of Masinissa; one who would forthwith possess the 
kingdom of Numidia, were Jugurtha once captured or slain, which 
would speedily happen, were he himself made Consul and intrusted 
with the management of the war.’ ~ 
‘By such intrigues, not only Gauda, but (® Roman knights, sol- 
liers and traders were all engaged, some by Marius, most of them 
by their hopes of an immediate peace, to write to their friends at 
Rome concerning the operations of the war, to reprobate the mea- 
sures of Metellus, and to desire that Marius might be appointed to 
the command of the army. 
“ Thus was the consulship solicited for him by great numbers of 
highly honorable. The people, too, having at this 
juncture given a deep wound to the power of the nobility, by the 
Mamilian law, were proceeding to raise plebeians to the chief magis- 


men, In a manner 


tracies; so that every thing favored the views of Marius.” 

In the mean time, Marius obtained leave of absence and 
went to Rome. Metellus had treated Marius with the 
greatest favor during this war. He had always given him 
the next post to his own in danger, honor and responsibility. 
In the great battle of the Muthul, Marius was second in 
command, and at the seige of Zama, he was entrusted with 
the most important post; so, Marius had no right to com- 
plain of Metellus. Nevertheless, Metellus committed a 
grievous error when he taunted Marius, insinuatingly, that 
the fact that he was not connected with the nobility, was 
an insuperable objection to him as a candidate for Consul, 
and an immoveable difficulty in his way to success in his 
ambitious design. 


“At Rome, too, the populace, when they learned the contents of 
the letters which were received from Africa concerning Metellus and 
Marius, were well pleased with the accounts concerning both. The 
distinguished rank of the general, which had hitherto been a motive 
to the odium of the people ; while 


the obscurity of his lieutenant’s birth recommended him to their 


for honoring him, now exposed | 
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favor. The good or bad qualities of either were little taken into the 
account: it was the rage of party that produced the bias. Besides 
this, the factious magistrates inflamed the multitude by charging 
Metellus with capital crimes, in all their harangues, and highly ex- 
tolling the merits of Marius. At length the people were so inflamed, 
that the artificers and husbandmen, whose whole substance and cre- 
dit was derived from their daily labor, quitting their several employ- 
ments, crowded from all quarters to attend on Marius; and were 
more concerned for his advancement, than for procuring the neces- 
saries of life to themselves, The nobility being thus depressed, the 
consulship was bestowed on a new man, a circumstance which had 
not occurred for many years. After this, when the people were asked 
by Manlius Mancinus, tribune of the people, to whom they would 
commit the management of the war against Jugurtha, they, in a 
full assembly, assigned it to Marius, thus rendering abortive the de- 
cree of the Senate, which had just before assigned the province of 
Numidia to Metellus.” 


Let us now see what effect the elevation of Marius had 
upon the public service in Numidia. Up to this period, Me- 
tellus had exerted all the energies of his mind and body 
to advance the Roman interest; and had prosecuted the 
war with the greatest vigor. But when he received intel- 
ligence of the elevation of Marius, and that the new Con- 
sul would supercede him in the command of the Numidian 
army, ‘he laid aside all thought of further enterprise ; 
and deeming tt folly to cultivate the interest of another, 
at xis own hazard,” he brought the army to a stand-still ; 
and contented himself with spinning out the time, by send- 
ing and returning deputies to King Bocchus, endeavoring 
to induce the king not to persist in aiding the Numidians, 
nor to blend his own prosperous fortunes with those ofa 
man so desperate and ruined as Jugurtha. “ Thus the war 
was protracted, agreeably to the design of Metellus with- 
out any hostilities.” 

Whether this inactivity of Metellus was predicated upon 
the motives imputed to him by the historian, is extremely 
doubtful. That the army in Numidia was inactive after 
the elevation of Marius, and until his arrival in Africa, is 
true ; but that little or no censure was attached to Metellus, 
at Rome, is equally true; for, “on his return to Rome, he 
was received, contrary to his expectations, with the greatest 
demonstrations of joy and affection; being equally dear to 
the Commons and the Senate, now that the popular odium 
had subsided.” He was honored afterwards, with a triumph, 
and deservedly obtained the sur-name of Numidicus. The 
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character of Metellus, however, for patriotism, is of less im- 
portance to us in this inquiry, than the facts of history ; and 
whatever might have been his reception at Rome on his 
return, after the popular odium had subsided, it is certain 
that there was a pause in the prosecution of the war, which 
was extremely hurtful to the Roman interests. 

When the Duke of Marlborough, in the midst of the ar- 
duous prosecution of the war of the allies in the lower 
countries, (in which he became so greatly distinguished in 
1702-1707,) met with the opposition of the party in Eng- 
land, which had grown to be so powerful as to seriously 
cramp the energies and embarrass the movements of the 
army, he was greatly perplexed; and if not in a degree 
equal to that of Metellus, he at least, gave way to the ex- 
pression of resentment which seemed to be natural to his 
situation. The effect of this opposition upon the feelings 
and conduct of the Duke, is fully developed in some of his 
letters from the army; and the depression of spirit which 
pervaded his mind at this time, strongly reminds us of Me- 
tellus, his perplexity and subsequent inactivity upon the re- 
ception of the news of the elevation ot Marius. During 
the siege of Doway a battle was constantly expected; and 
Marlborough, in writing home at this time, says: “1 can’t 
say I have the same sanguine, prophetic spirit I did use to 
have, for in all the former actions | did never doubt of suc- 
cess, we having had constantly the blessing of being of one 
mind. I cannot say it is so now, for I fear some are run so 
far into villainous faction, that it would give them more 
content to see us beaten.” Marlborough was soon after re- 
moved from the command of this great army, in which he 
had done more to raise the character of the English nation 
and of English arms, than all the rest of her generals in all 
her wars ;—a most striking illustration of the power of 
faction, and the instability of human popularity. 

Marius was elected- Consul during the war, and under 
the influence of that popularity which he derived from the 
extravagant praises bestowed by the letter-writers, upon his 
command in the army. ‘This is but one of the thousand in- 
stances upon record, of the elevation of great military chief- 
tains to office, during the fervor of the admiration which is 
so naturally excited by the contemplation of great and dis- 
tinguished valor. Here we are presented with a fruitful 
theme, and one of great interest at this time, and in this 
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country, when so much is said, and so many declaim on 
the subject of electing military chieftains. 

The world is now, as it always has been. Men come to 
be rulers, princes and kings, from the possession of some 
extraordinary personal quality, or the performance of some 
great achievement. It takes nothing from this truth that 
some are born kings; for the inheritance springs from a 
dynasty which may be traced to a conqueror. Amongst 
the great names of the earth, a large majority have sprung 
from the battle field. Carnage is the womb of greatness. 
Moses slew his man in Egypt, and came to be the ruler of 
his tribe, and the chosen prophet of God. David, the 
shepherd minstrel, slew the giant, and thus, his first step to 
the throne was printed in biood. It was the prowess of 
Samson that made him a ruler; and Saul came to be king 
because he was a foot higher than any other man in Israel. 
Nearly all the rulers of the ancient nations, from Hercules 
to Cesar, came out of the wars. There is no war upon re- 
cord which has not given its man to the world. Even the 
Florida War produced its Osceola, and shaped the destiny 
of Zachary Taylor. 

Wherever the people govern, there, as a necessary conse- 
quence of the whims and caprices of the multitude, personal 
popularity makes the officer; and, in the elements of popu- 
larity, nothing is so prominent as courage successfully ex- 
erted. Nor is it strange that a successful warrior should be 
a favorite with the people; for men, like women, 

—* born to be controlled, 

Stoop to the forward and the bold.” 
And military men do not hesitate to thrust others out of 
their way. ‘They are used to be obeyed, and become im- 
perious. ‘They demand much, and think they are entitled 
to the admiration of men and the love of women ; for 
“perils commonly ask to be paid in pleasures.” 

The speech of Marius to the people of Rome, after he 
was elected Consul, contains the great elements of the invin- 
cibility of military chieftains. He assails the nobility who 
had assailed him, and opposed his election; and he pre- 
sents his own claims to popularity. ‘The simple picture of 


* “IT know not how, but military men are given to love; I think it is but 
s they are given to wine ; for perils commonly ask to be paid in pleasures.” 
Bacon's Essay on Love. 
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“his body scarred with honorable wounds,” is more potent 
with the multitude as a matter of mere eloquence, than the 
most elaborate periods of Cicero. “I cannot, indeed, (says 
Marius) boast of the images, triumphs and consulships of 
my ancestors,to raise your confidence in me; but if it be 
necessary, | can show you spears, banners, collars of merit, 
and other military distinctions; besides a body scarred 
with honorable wounds :—these are my statues; these are 
the proofs of my nobility ; not derived from ancestors, as 
their’s are; but such as 1 have myself acquired, by many 
toils and dangers.” ‘There is a speech for the mob; a re- 
gular democratic affair, with quite enough of the dema- 
gogue in it to modernize it, and make it characteristic of 
some of our own champions of the stump. “ My language 
too, (says Marius) is unpolished ; but that gives me small 
concern; Virtues show themselves with sufficient clearness, 
They stand in need of no artful colourings of eloquence 
to hide the infamy of their actions. Nor have I been in- 
structed in the Grecian literature: why, truly, | had but 
little inclination to that kind of instruction which did not 
improve the authors of it in the least degree of virtue. I 
have learned other things, far more useful to the State; to 
wound the enemy ; to watch; to dread nothing but infamy; 
equally to undergo cold and heat; to lie on the bare ground, 
and to endure, at the same time, hunger and fatigue. These 
lessons shall animate my troops; nor shall I ever be rigo- 
rous to them and indulgent to myself. ‘This is the mode 
of commanding most useful to the State; this is what suits 
the equality of the citizens. By conduct like this, our fore- 
fathers gained immortal honor, both to themselves and the 
republic ; while our nobility, though so unlike their ances- 
tors in character, despise us who imitate them, and demand 
of you all public honors—not on account of their personal 
merit, but as due to their high rank. Arrogant men! but 
widely mistaken. ‘Their ancestors left them every thing in 
their power to bequeathe: their wealth, their images, their 
high renown; but their virtue they did not leave them ; 
nor, indeed, could they: for it can neither be given nor 
received as a gift.” 

These are home thrusts at the nobility: and this sort of 
invective is nuts for the people, who, in all ages of the 
world and in all countries, except England, have secretly 
hated the nobility. The delicate allusion of Marius to the 

4 VOL. XIII.—NO, 25. 
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unpolished character of his phraseology, is happily blended, 
in his excuse for not studying Grecian literature, with his 
withering sarcasm upon the Greek teachers: “ parum pla- 
cebat eas discere, quippe que ad virtutem doctoribus nihil 
profuerunt.” And the native rhetoric of this artful soldier 
immediately suggested his knowledge of more useful things, 
such as “ hostem ferire,” as a popular and striking contrast 
to the more gefined accomplishments: as Themistocles, at 
the feast, is reported to have replied, that “he could not 
fiddle, but that he could make a small town a great city.” 

The following paragraph from Marius’s speech, shows 
his great art, and developes, at the same time, the complete 
demagogue: “ They (the nobility) hold me to be unpolished 
and ill-bred, because I cannot entertain elegantly, have no 
buffoon, and pay no higher wages to my cook than to my 
steward ; every part of which, Romans, I readily own: for 
[I have learned from my father, and other venerable persons, 
that delicacy belongs to women, labor to men; that a vir- 
tuous man ought to have a larger share of glory than rich- 
es ; and that arms are more ornamental than splendid furni- 
ture.” Now, it is hardly reasonable that the Roman nobili- 
ty should have urged these impolitic objections to Marius. 
Doubtless, these objections originated in his own craft: 
like certain logicians, who, to illustrate the beauty of a 
science, place a weak argument in the mouth of the adver- 
sary, in order to enjoy the eclat of a triumphant answer. 
So, Marius puts in the mouths of the nobility, as an objec- 
tion, one of his most popular traits of character,—the hu- 
mility of his mode of life, and his perfect freedom from 
those little petty supercilious ostentations which distinguished 
the Roman nobility, to the disgust and‘envy of the PropLe 
of Rome. 

The history of Marius discloses the fact, that he devoted 
his youth and his maturer years to the study of the mili- 
tary art, to the neglect of all politer accomplishments. The 
military school is the school of the world, and this is the 
secret of Marius’s mastery over men. Let it be remembered, 
too, that the military schools of that day were not held in 
retired academies, but in the camp, where the scene was 
constantly rife with every sort of excitement, from merri- 
ment to danger ; and where lassitude and satiety were dri- 
ven away by manly and athletic exercises. The cultivation 
of valor is the cultivation of ambition; hence, the camp has 
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produced the master spirits of the world. When we say 
master spirits, we mean rulers: for, though the cultiva- 
tion of eloquence, poetry, philosophy and politics, may re- 
fine the intellect into sublimity,and dignify the character 
with a fame as bright as the firmament,—yet the valor of 
the hour, and the accident of a day, may create such a fame, 
as its lustre will obscure, if not quench, all meredntellectual 
stars. 

The power of amilitary name never was more strikingly 
illustrated than in the career of General Jackson. “ Nisi 
bella forent, numquid nobis cognitus esset?” But for the 
wars, his singularly good qualities to govern might never 
have been discovered. FEvven as it was, hisysplendid genius 
was greatly obscured by the actual sterility of his learning, 
and he was ke »pt in the back ground, a long time, by that 
singular ferocity of temper which distinguished his youth, 
and which was, indeed, the germ of his greatness, being the 
foundation of his indomitable wit. Another thought t may 
here be illustrated: that the intellectual lights of ‘the day 
are deemed but of use in the subordinate offices: the Cal- 
houns, Legarés and Clays, veritably do make most excel- 
lent secretaries and attorneys! But in this, too, our day 
is true to her mother, antiquity : for what, bit spokesmen, 
were Cicero and Demosthenes? the mere equerries that 
held the stirrups of ambition. 

But, lest. we grow savage, from these irritating refle tions, 
let us turn to the conte mplation of a new star, which cul- 
minates, just now, in the ascendant. General Taylor is 
playing a skilful, albeit a natural part. He does not refuse 
to write letters, but he absolytely declines to express any 
leading political opinion. His letters are expressive of great 
modesty ; yet, his inclination to be President, for which he 
is certainly not to be, blamed, is plainly developed in the 
cautious phraseology with which it is attempted to be dis- 
guised. He cannot refrain from referring to his mode of 
life; the absorbing character of his pursuit and duties; and 
to his want of leisure, at present, to examine the great ques- 
tions with which he is pressed. “I am no politician,” he 
says: “nearly forty years of my life have been passed in the 
public service, in the army, most of it in the field, the camp, 
on our western frontier, or in the Indian country, and for 
nearly the two last, in this country or in Texas ; ‘during 
the whole time I have not passed one night under the roof 
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of a house.” Like Marius’s “ body, scarred with honorable 
wounds,” this language will please the multitude. The 
straight-forward performance of duty, im any service, is 
what the people expect—and the doing of it in the whole- 
hog way, (manibus pedibusque,) is the more gratifying to 
them. ‘They do not expect a soldier to make his bed of 
down, norvhis meals of dainties: for, as Marius says, “de- 
licacy belongs to women.” The single fact that the old 
soldier, for two years, has not. slept ‘under the roof of a 
house, contains the magical hint, that, though master (a 
portion of that time) of Monterey, with its magnificent 
palaces and luxuriantly furnished parlors, he took not to 
their downy couches ; but rather preferred to look thraugh 
the familiar crevices of his tent, and count the advancing 
hours of the night by the quiet march of the silver-shod 
Stars ; aud, that thus, even in its successes, he, for himself, 
clung to the rigors of war. 

It would hardly be reasonable to suppose that General 
Taylor was without ambition. The fact that he is a good 
soldier shows that he is ambitious: for, “to select a soldier 
without ambition, is to pull off his spurs,” as the axiom 
—_ But certainly General ‘Taylor's ambition is not of 

iat tumultuous, convulsive, soul-consuming, sleep-destroy- 
ing character which*haunted Marius when he pressed Me- 
tellus (under the spur of the Augur) for leave of. absence, 
that he might go to Rome to —— as candidate for Consul. 


True, we have had a hint or so, that General Taylor de- 
signs asking leave of absence for a brief period, during the 
winter. Yet, any but the most charitable interpretation of 


this intended visit to the States, would show badly for the 
gratitude of his couptry: for, im all that he says or does, in 
re te rence for his candidacy for President, he Seems to hold 
that a due regard to his present duties in the field, will not 
ae him to enter actively or personally into a party con- 
test. In his letter to Mr. Delony, the TM®uisiana editor, he 
says, in excusing himself for not answering certain interro- 
gatories: “my whole time is fully occupied in attending to 
m y proper official duties, which must not be neglected, un- 

Tr any circumstances.’ 

‘Tn regard to the agitation of the question of the next 
presidency, he speaks in a tone of exalted patriotism: “] 
regret that the subject has been agitated at this early day, 
and that it had not been deferred until the close of this war, 
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or until the end of the next session of Congress, especially 
if I am to be mixed up with it, as it may possibly lead to 
the injury of the public service in this quarter, by my ope- 
rations being embarrassed ; as well as produce much ex- 
citement in the country, growing out of the discussion of 
the merits of the different aspirants for this office.” 

Doubtless, the fact of General Taylor’s being a candidate, 
as he hints, in this letter, will embarrass the deliberations of 
Congress; of course the embarrassment of Congress will 
reach the army, cramping its energies and crippling its 
movements: so that his position before the country, though 
not of his own making, cannot be looked upon but as most 
unfortunate for the successful operations of the army, at 
this time. The whole course of General Taylor, in refe- 
rence to the Presidency, if we are to take his words and 
acts as a guide to the sentiments of his heart, can but tend 
greatly to elevate him in the estimation of the public: for 
he stands in brilliant contrast with some of his own coun- 
trymen, and also with those distinguished Roman generals 
to whom we have referred. Accustomed to expose only 
his front to dangers, and, anxious to bring the war speed- 
ily to. a close, and conclude for his country an honora- 
ble peace, he prefers, for the present, his tent, with the 
company and conversation. of his officers, to the club- 
rooms of Washington and the mysterious whispers of 
caballing politicians. The directing of a campaign and 
the diagrams of battle-fields are’ quite sufficient to engross 
the best energies of his mind; and hence, he declines to 
enter into the investigation of abstruse political science, 
or to play the oracle of party. “If I should ever occu- 
py the White House, (he says,) it must be by the spon- 
taneous move of the people, and by no act of mine, so 
that I could go into the office untrammelled, and be the 
chief magistrate of the nation, and not of a party.” In 
thus standing aloof and casting away the universal shackles 
which have heretofore hampered the genius of the coun- 
try, and, relying upon the unbroken integrity of the people, 
General Taylor at once asserts, in his own person, the dig- 
nity of human nature and the grandeur of free opinion, and 
vindicates, in a masterly way, the purity of the elective 
franchise. 

This thoughtful man seems to be aware of the changea- 
bility of the “publ ic mind, and of the fleeting character of 
4* 
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rapidly acquired popularity ; if not, we would refer him to 
the history of the great and virtuous Metellus, as illustra- 
ting, in a striking’ degree, the whims and caprices of the 
multitude. For, but a few days before Marius superseded 
him, the Roman Senate had again decreed to him the com- 
mand of the army in Numidia, and the fame of his victo- 
ries had filled all Rome with gladness and joy. The histo- 
rian says: 

‘In the mean time, great joy was manifested at Rome 
when intelligence was received of the success of Metellus: 
how he had conducted himself and his army according to 
the ancient discipline, and had, by his bravery, come off 
victorious, though under the disadvantage of situation; had 
made himself master of the enemy’s country and forced 
Jugurtha, whom the infamous conduct of Aulus had lately 
rendered so insolent, to place all his hopes of safety in flight 
to his native deserts. The Senate, therefore, appointed 
public thanksgivings and oblations to the immortal gods, 
for the success of their arms. The city, before fuli of anx- 
iety for the event of the war, was now filled with joy, and 
nothing could be heard but the praises of Metellus, which 
made him exert more vigorous efforts to obtain a complete 
victory, with which view, he pushed all his measures with 
the utmost diligence, still guarding, however, against the 
surprise of the enemy, and remembering that after glory 
comes envy.” Change but the names and places, and how 
truly illustrative is this of the public mind, with reference 
to General Taylor, in this country. 

Meminisse, post gloriam invidiam sequi :’—true it is, 
that after glory comes envy; but not from the great body 
of the people. Envy, though not of solitary growth, se- 
lects her companions, and is ever found clinging to the 
!bow of a successful ambition and reaching to ‘strike away 
its crimson plume. Metellus was superseded by Marius: 
not through the envy of the people, but through the skilful 
use which Marius made of the envy of the thwarted few, 
who, being outstripped in the race of popularity, were anx- 

us to frustrate the successful competitor. The friends of 
Marius overwhelmed the city of Rome with letters from the 
army, highly extolling the achievements of the lieutenant, 

1d faintly praising Metellus ; hinting at the necessity of a 
change in the comma nd, and giving, as a reason for a change, 

idiness of Metellus’s movements. This was going 
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on, too, while Metellus was resting upon his well-earned 
laurels, and pursuing, with all energy, the duties of his 
responsible station. Thou; gh the people at large know no 
envy, yet, nevertheless, the public mind is moved by its 
secret springs, which are as hidden to the view as the ca- 
vern-born causes which shake the trembling earth and toss 
the tumultuous ocean. “The obscurity of the Lieutenant’s 
birth” was the theme by which the people were won to 
Marius. Envy hunted up the pretext, and, this being added 
to his brilliant and daring achievements in the army, the 
public mind was swayed in his favor: -and Rome, in giving 
lustre to Marius, brightened thie dagger for her own bosom; 
for, as Livy* says of him, he was a man, whom, if we com- 
pare his vices with his virtues, it will be difficult to pro- 
nounce whether he were greater in war or more wicked in 
peace. Having preserved his country by his valor, he 
ruined it afterwards by every — of artifice and fraud, 
and finally destroyed it by open force ;” while Metellus 
continued virtuous to the end, though greatly persecuted, 
and even banished, by his ambitious and bloody successor. 

The same uncertainty of popularity which was known 
at Rome two thousand years ago, is a prominent characte 
ristic of this age. -Men struggle to rise and rise but to fall 
“nihilne esse proprium cuiquam.” 

“T would be great, but that the sun doth still 
Level his rays against the rising hill; 
I would be high, but sce the proudest oak 


Most subject to the rending thunder’s stroke.” 


“Senatus ob ea feliciter acta dis immortalibus supplicia 
discernere: civitas trepida antea et solicita de belli eventu 
leta agere: FAMA DE Me TELLO preclara esse.” Yet, in 
a little while, the same voices chanted another song, and 
the niche of popularity was filled by another name. Let 
no man presume to engross the adulation of mankind. 
When the sun himself is subject to “dim eclipse,” is it 
strange that Fame should sometimes be seen waning, 
“through the horizontal, misty air?” When the brevets 
and commissions conferred by the President and the Senate, 
when the medals of conquest and the bonfires, illumina 
tions, festivals and plaudits of the people of this republic 
Shall have served their end to reward the service, to raise 


*L 
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the distinction and to gratify the heart of one conqueror, 
who shall complain if another name and another vicTrory 
should cause a renewal of all these manifestations of public 
gratitude. 

And lo! as we form these phrases and dream these pro- 
phetie speculations, the deep-toned voice of Churubusco’s 
artillery announces another victory and another name. 
Sounds which are again to awaken those thrilling peals of 
triumph which are to leap exultingly along the arteries of 
the public heart ; and, to touch, with a new sense, the coun- 
try’s gratitude for the suffering, but still conquering, soldiery. 
Let the victors pass, with their crimson plumes—they have 
glory enough. 


“ They conquered—but Bozzaris fell 
Bleeding at every vein ;” 
+ ” * * 
‘© Come to the bridal chamber, Death ; 
Come to the mother’s, when she feels, 
For the first time, her first-born’s breath ;” 
* 7 * * 


“ And thou art terrible—the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier ; 
And all we know, or feel, or fear, 
Of agony, are thine.— 
But, to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard, 
The thanks of millions yet to be.” 


Ah, poetry! how vain and false thou art! Yet thy delu- 
sions, like the charms of music, are the fascinations of a 
sweet sorcery, which beguiles the heart of that exquisite 
anguish which would otherwise consume it. But thy lines, 
thy spells and prophecies! what are they to the dead? 
“ Happy are they who die in youth, when their renown is 
round them!” Is that the harp of Ossian? Its tone is 
but a sigh and atear! and that is all we have for the dead! 
The tear is not stream enough—the sigh is not sound 
enough to bear those gallant names to posterity! And yet 
it was for Fame they fought! And this is their reward, 
that heap of shining skeletons ! 

It isa meiancholy thought, that rame belongs to those 
who survive the battle, and not to those who fall ; we mean 
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that ramE Which is something more than renown, and 
which lives beyond the present generation. The memory 
of those who'fall in battle, passeth away with their own 
age. "The deeds of the successful alone, remain to illus- 
trate for posterity, the character of the hero. This truth 
may not apply to those who, having become greatly distin- 
guished before death, fall in battle, for then the death illu- 
minates the life. John Hampden died in battle; his life 
and death equally brilliant, the one added lustre to the 
other, the blood of the battle-field tipping with crimson the 
civic plume! Yet in him we see the patriot and the poli- 
tician more than the warrior; and his military career alone, 
would hardly have rescued his memory from those heaps 
of rubbish whieh lio amid the oblivion of the Cromwell 
wars. A vapor which rises with brilliance,and falls with 
a dazzling glare, passes away into its original elements of 
fog, and is forgotten, without remark ; but the lost Pleiad 
is ever remembered. History furnishes us with many 
other striking instances, where the death has given eclat to 
the life. Even Brutus gave Casar more fame than all his 
wars ! for had Cesar fallen in battle, or died of the gout, 
his name would not have been so closely connected with 
LIBERTY and her generous sacririces. Had Cromwell 
died.in battle, without murdering the king or dissolving 
the parliament, he would have been remembered but as a 
brawling fanatic and as the Captain of the Iron-sides, and 
would have found no Carlyle to rescue his memory from 
the dust of centuries. 

We note these instances to illustrate the general truth of 
our remark, that fame belongs to the successful in war, and 
not to those who fall ; and Macchiavelli has truly said : “The 
partiality of the historian is content to follow the stream of 
fortune, and to praise the successful conqueror.” Of the 
three hundred who fell at Thermopylae, only Leonrpas 
lives! And of the many tens of thousands who fell in the 
Jugurthine .war, (though Sallust’s History lives,) mot one 
name survives! The historian seems to.-have nothing to 
do with the dead! not even to count them with accu- 
tracy! And had Jugurtha fallen in battle, perhaps Sal- 
lust’s history would never have been written! The tragic 
death of that unfortunate prince was of sucha character, as 
to give eglat to the last scene of an exciting drama; for he 
lived to iHustrate his downfall at the wheels of the trium- 
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phal chariot of his conqueror; and to show to the world 
the stupendous extent of the fall—“ in servitium ex regno.”* 

The contemplation of Jugurtha, at.the wheels of the tri. 
umphal chariot of Marius, recalls us from this digression ; 
and we are admonished that it is time te “bring this article 
a close, and we hasten rapidly over the incidents of the 
last campaign of this war. The extracts below are worthy 
of especial note, presenting as they do, the magnificent 
grouping in the same battle-field, of three of the greatest 
fighters the world has ever seen, Marius, Sylla and Jugur- 
tha, each with his arms elbow-deep in carnage. ‘This is 
part of the description of the last, and one of the most des- 
perate battles of the war, in which Jugurtha was aided by 
king Bocchus, his ally: 


“Sylla, on whom the enemy first fell, having encouraged his men, 
charged the Moors at the head of some troops in as close order as 
possible; the rest, without moving from their ground, defended them- 
selves from the darts thrown at a distange, and cut fo pieces all who 
ventured to come up to close with them. 

“ During this engagement of the horse, Bocchus attacked our rear 
with a body of infantry brought up by his son Volus, who had not 
advanced with sufficient expedition to be present at the former bat- 
tle. Marius was then in the front, making head against Jugurtha, 
who fought there with a numerous force. But the Numidian prince, 
when he heard of the arrival of Bocchus, wheeled about with a 
few attendants towards our infantry, and cailed aloud to our nen in 
Latin (which he learned to speak at the seige of Numantia), ‘ that 
they fought to no purpose, as he had just before slain Marius with 
his own hand; and at the same time brandishing his sword dyed 
with the blood of a legionary soldier slain by him in the encounter 
with great bravery. Struck with horror at intelligence so disas- 
trous, rather than putting trust in the veracity of the author of it, the 
troops stood aghast; while the Barbarians, with redoubled vigour, 
pressed on the Romans, who were disheartened, and on the point of 
vetaking themselves to flight, when Sylla, having routed those with 
whom he had been engaged, fell on the Moors in their flank ; on 
which Bocchus gave ground, and betook himself to flight. 

“Jugurtha, while he endeavored to rally his men, and to maintain 
the advantage he had gained, was enclosed both on the right and 
left by our horse ; when by a desperate effort, he broke singly through 
the enemy, and escaped amid a shower of darts. By this time Mar- 
ius, who had routed the cavalry, came to the relief of that division 
f the army which was said to be giving way, and by his presence 
helped to complete the victory.” 


* It is said that the loss of his kingdom, and this last disgrace of being 
hained to the wheels of the triumphant car, and dragged as a spectacle o! 
avery through the streets of Rome, destroyed his mind; and he dieda 
maniac 
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Sallust’s powers of description are strikingly displayed 
in these short paragraphs. ‘They develope, too, the highly 
dramatic character of his composition. The picture of 
Jugurtha, exhibiting his bloody arm, and appalling the Ro- 
mans by the exclamation that he had slain Marius, is ex- 
ceedingly grand ; and the appearance of Sylla on the spot, 
just as the Romans, in their consternation, were about to 
give way, adds greatly to the magnificence of the scene. 
The revulsion, too, of Roman valor, and the rapidity with 
which the bewildered soldiers concluded to charge instead 
of fly, is magically exhibited by that dramatic stroke of the 
pencil which presents Jugurtha “ enclosed on the right and 
left by the Roman horse—when, by a desperate effort, he 
broke singly through the enemy, and escaped, amid a shower 
of darts.” 

The reader will remember that Marius superseded Metel- 
lus in the command, and, may be curious to know by what 
means the war was brought to an end, and in what the 
policy of Marius differed from that of Metellus. It does 
not appear that Marius prosecuted the war with more ener- 
gy, or even with more success, than Metellus. Yet, he 
fought against the combined powers of Jugurtha and King 
Bocchus, and defeated the allied kings in two great and 
well fought battles. But the truth is, Jugurtha was not 
conquered. His people were worn down by the long con- 
tinuance of the war, and Metellus and time had done for 
Marius what Marius could not have done for himself. 

We have already said that Sylla’s star arose in this war. 
Sallust’s account of this extraordihary man is the clearest 
and best of any we have met with, and being brief, we here 
insert it. 


“Sylla was descended from an eminent patrician family ; but the 
lustre of which was almost wholly obscured by the degeneracy of 
his later ancestors. His mind, beyond question, was of a superior 
cast; and it was cultivated by a perfect knowledge of Greek and 
Roman learning. Fond of pleasure, but still fonder of glory, he 
was in the intervals of leisure addicted to luxury; but he never suf- 
fered pleasure to encroach on weightier concerns, nor to usurp an 
undue ascendency, if we except the occasion of his divorce, when 
even decency gave way to superstition and luxury. He was elo- 
quent, artful, easy and obliging -in his friendship ; yet highly capa- 
ble of disguising his real designs ; liberal of every thing, especiall 
of his money. He was indeed the most fortunate of men, before his 
success in the civil wars; yet his fortune never surpassed his merit ; 
and by some it has been made a question, whether he was more brave 
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than fortunate. As to his conduct after the civil war, I know not how it 
is to be recounted, whether with greater shame or horror. 

“When Sylla went into Africa, and had joined Marius in his camp, 
though he was before wholly unacquainted with the military art, 
yet in a short time he became a very able officer. He was, more- 
over, very affable to the soldiers; ever ready to grant them favors ; 
unwilling to receive benefits himself, but more forward to repay 
them than if they had beena debt of money; would never receive 
any returns for the favors he bestowed, but rather aimed to attach 
mankind to him by his obliging conduct. He often entered into con- 
versation with the common soldiers, talking sometimes jocosely, 
sometimes seriously ;.was with them on every occasion, in their 
marches, in their works, and in their watches; nof did he, in the 
mean time, wound the character of the Consul, or any other worthy 
person, according to the base practice of those who are actuated by 
ambition ; striving assiduously to suffer none to surpass him in coun- 
wr action, in both which he excelled most others. By this con- 
duct and these qualifications, he was in a short time greatly beloved 
by Marius and the whole army.” 


Se 


Sylla greatly distinguished himself in the pitched battles 
with the allied kings, and afterwards, in conducting the 
negotiations with King Bocchus, he exhibited matchless 
powers of diplomacy. ‘This negotiation, however, was 
nothing more nor less than the concoction of a perfidious 
plot, by which Jugurtha was be given up to the Romans ;— 
nevertheless, the bringing it to a successful issue required the 
highest efforts of diplomatic skill. By his eloquence and art, 
Sylla prevailed on Bocchus (who was Jugurtha’s brother-in- 
law) to surrender up the Numidian king, which was accord- 
ingly done in the following manner: measures were con- 
certed, between Sylla and Bocchus, for carrying on the 
semblance of a negotiation for peace, and a time and place 
appointed for all the parties, Bocchus, Sylla and Jugurtha, 
to meet for the conference. 

“ When the day dawned, and. intelligence was brought of Jugur- 
tha’s approach, Bocchus went forth to meet him, attended by Sylla 
and a few of his own courtiers, under pretence of doing him honor, 
as far as 4 small eminence, in full view of the troops who were posted 
in secret. The Numidian prince, according to agreement, came 
wholly unarwed, with many of his friends and dependants; and im- 
mediately, on a signal given, those who lay in wait to seize him 
rushed forward and surrounded the place. All his attendants were 
put to the sword, and he himself delivered over in chains to Sylla, 
who conducted him to the camp of Marius.” 


Thus ended this extraordinary war, in which perfidy 
accomplished what arms had failed to do. In its history, 
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many lessons are taught, not the least important of which 
are: that an invaded people, however weak and pusil- 
lanimous, may, out of mere stubbornness, for a long time, 
withstand the most powerful of armies; that a victory may 
be more disastrous to the invaders than a defeat to the inva- 
ded ; and that the winning of many battles is not the break- 
ing of the spirit of the nation. These are the lessons of 
this Priestess of the past, and from her Delphic throat she 
exclaims : 
* Ne sperne mee presagia lingue.” 


A few remarks on the prospects of peace with Mexico, 
may not be inappropriate here. In another.place we have 
quoted a line from our author, Sallust, that “it is easier to 
begin war than to end it.” The same writer adds: “those 
who begin the war do not always have the power to make 
peace.” ‘This latter reflection is especially foncible as gems 
to republics, where power is constantly changing hands, 
and where the administration which begins a war may be 
superseded and the powers of government transferred to a 
party of opposite opinions and policy. The reader wiil re- 
member that two treaties were made with Jugurtha by the 
Roman generals, each of which the Roman Senate refused 
to ratify, upon the plea that the Roman negotiators had acted 
with corruption and bad faith, under the influence of Jugur- 
tha’s bribes. 

The great difficulty of making a peace with Mexico, is 
evident to all reflection, from the fact that there is really no 
legitimate power, in that government, with which a binding 
treaty may be effected. So the matter may end, at last, in 
the curious anomaly of making a government and then 
hegotiating with it. 

In the war against Jugurtha, the great aim of the Roman 
general was the capture of the king. This done, the war 
was atanend. Buta peace with Mexico does not depend 
upon the capture of any one man. In that country, the 
defeat of one party is the success of arfother. The defeat 
and capture of Santa Anna, instead of ending the war, would 
but add vigor to the energies of the party which is now 
opposed to him. We all know that republics are full of 
aspirants. Historians agree that republics furnish more 
great men, and especially, more great commanders, than 
monarchies. This truth is illustrated by the democratic 

5 VOL. XIi1.—wno. 25. 
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idea of rotation in office. The single republic of Carthage 
furnished more great commanders, during the period of her 
existence, than all the other states and kingdoms of Africa: 
because the road to distinction was open toall men. Mex- 
ico is called a republic. There, as here, the fall of a great 
leader carries his party with him, and makes way for the 
coming in of another party, whose freshness invigorates, 
and imbues with the inspiration of its own recent successes, 
every thing it touches. Hence, it is difficult to subdue a 
republic or to drub a free people into terms. Whether the 
people are free or not, if they think themselves free, it is 
enough : for it is the rpg of liberty which nerves the sou! 
and makes the spirit stubborn: and, indeed, fanatical liberty, 
when opposed, has been found to partake of a wild, frantie 
solemnity of resistance, which renders it more obdurate 
than the spirit of real freedom. Many Indian tribes have 
been annihilated, but not one ever fairly conquered or sub- 
dued. 

It is easier to negotiate with a king than with a republic, 
because the former has a single, the latter, a multifarious 
HEAD. Union of council is essential to a peace negotiation; 
and what is so difficult to find, in a republic torn to pieces 
by disastrous defeats, as union for peace? When liberty is 
distracted it knows no impulse but resistance; and this 
resistance grows more terrible from the very confusion 
which surrounds it: as a snake, when blinded by its poi- 
son, strikes with more abandoned rashness. 

Defeat but exasperates a free people, and desperation adds 
vigor and energy to their fiery, but solemn and sullen re- 
solves. Defeat, necessarily attended with the loss of gal- 
lant men, has the double effect of inspiring the mind with 
the necessity of renewed exertion, and with revenge for the 
fallen; Bunker’s Hill will illustrate this truth. And the 
up-rising, god-like spirit of the Romans, after the terrible 
overthrow which they met with, at the hand of Hannibal, 
on the field of Cannz, sufficiently illustrates the re-inspiring 
influence of disaster upon a free State; for, as Varro ap- 
proached Rome with the remnants of his army, which he 
had collected together for the purpose of defending the city, 
“the Senate went forth to meet him, to congratulate him 
that he had not despaired of the republic.” How univer- 
sal is the fitness and application of that immortal thought: 
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“ Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


Connected with these reflections on the difficulty of sub- 
duing Republics, is the more melancholy thought, that their 
Governments, as all history shows, fall, not by foreigners, 
but by their own hands. They contain the germ of mor- 
tality ; and uprear to the ripening sunshine, those deceitful 
flowers—never so beautiful—whose seed, though scattered 
by the winds of liberty, produce nothing but pestilence and 
death. Swecess in war is one of those deceitful flowers. 

An honorable peace is the object of the present war. 
What have we done for peace since the war began? Our 
diplomatic efforts up to this period, have been signal failures. 
Ampudia deceived and baffled us at Monterey ; so that many 
distinguished men, (Baily Peyton amongst others,) predicted 
that there would be no more fighting. The offers of peace. 
from our Government, are mere ostentations, in the eyes of 
the world. We have not been offering, but thrusting the 
olive branch! ‘The red plume and the sharp sword flash 
and gleam by its side ; and clouds—not of a peaceful sky— 
but of burning powder, envelop it! In the vigorous per- 
spicuity of Mr. Benton’s phrase: “'The army takes an at- 
titude and an organization, to give EMPHASIS to negotia- 
tion ;” certainly a most practical travesty of the great max- 
im of personal urbanity : “ Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.” 

General Scott’s letter to Santa Anna, proposing the armis- 
tice, is not the least extraordinary feature of the diplomacy 
of the Mexican war. In contemplating this armistice, our 
mind recurs irresistably back to that portion of this article, 
which refers to the celerity which characterized the move 
ments of the Duke of Marlborough, and to. his memorable 
exclamation at the storming of the Shellenberg, “ that every 
hour which the enemy had to work upon their fortifications, 
would cost him a thousand men.” 

It is difficult for us, at this great distance, to see and know 
the circumstances which surrounded Gen. Scott, and which 
dictated this proposition ; nevertheless, the pause seems to 
have been most unfortunate for our gallant army. The 
uses of a great victory were thrown away! When did 
such a pause ever prove otherwise than fatal? Did not 
Hannibal lose all the labor of crossing the Alps, and all the 
uses of a great victory, by the merriment of a single night, 
when he should have been storming the gates of Rome? 
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When Hidalgo paused in view of the city of Mexico, 
and reflected day after day, upon the propriety, and the prob- 
able result of an attack, his mind became relaxed by med- 
itation, and the sprrrr oF WaR suddenly departed from 
him! Had he continued to advance in the flush of his ex- 
traordinary successes, the city must have fallen before him ;* 
but in this pause, the silent whispers of superstition filled 
his mind with doubts, bewilderments and confusion; and 
mayhap his veneration for the beautiful city of the Aztecs— 
growing higher and warmer as he contemplated its tower- 
ing cathedrals, inspired his mind with a sort of religious 
awe, which unnerved him, and caused him to retreat! But 
who can tell the feelings, or divine the reflections of a con- 
queror, when he plants his standards, and spreads out his 
army, beleaguering a great city—a city like Mexico, whose 
towers are fortresses manned with sacred images! and 
whose jdeal beauty is the harmonious blending of antiquity 
and youth ? 

But dropping the subject of peace negotiations, how 
grand is the contemplation of our arms! The history of 
the world cannot parallel our victories. The age of chi- 
valry has returned ; and rame with its burning tongue has 
diffused the magnificent thought of glory, through the in- 
spired intelligence of our army, so that every man fights 
as if he were striving to pluck from “ dangerous precipice,” 
the glittering flowers of immortality for his own especial 
use. 

And in the contemplation of the officers of this war on 
both sides, how singularly do we contrast with the enemy? 
Where are the Mexican Generals who began this war? 
Certainly, not dead! But accused—in prison—disgraced ! 
While in our camp, not a shadow of disloyalty, to the great 
head of our Government, THE PEOPLE, rests upon a single 
officer of our army! ‘The first man in the beginning of 
this war, is the first still! And surely that must be a mar- 
vellously bright Fame, whose lustre remains undimmed by 
that brilliant series of victories which have lighted our 
army on its bloody way, from the placid waters which beat 
around the Castle of Ulloa—by the heights of Cerro 
Gordo—through Contreras, Churubusco and Chapultepec— 


* See Southern Quarterly Review. No. xxiv. October, 1847. Article— 
Mexico. p. 363. 
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even to the fabled Halls of the Montezumas. But we are 
touching upon the uses of history and must pause. 

We have said nothing of this work of Sallust as a mere 
literary production; it isa part of the great mosaic-work 
of ages, embedded as a precious jewel in the circle of two 
thousand years. 

The historian who writes for posterity, has a different 
task from him who pens the exciting narration of a battle 
for the present time. While the battle is fresh, and the actors, 
from the chief to the private, are supposed to have living 
friends who look with eagerness to the history of the occur- 
rence, every little incident should be noted. This alone, 
will serve the purposes of such a narration, and convey the 
news, 80 to speak, to the eyes and ears of all; but after 
this, should be preserved only those prominent incidents 
which are essential] to illustrate the character of the chief 
actor, the condition of the state and the results of the 
victories and defeats. This seems to have been Sallust’s 
tule, for he despatches, in four periods, a great battle, which 
is nameless, thus : 


“During this irresolution, Metellus on a sudden appeared with his 
army. Jugurtha improved the little time he had to draw up his men 
in order of battle; after which the combat commenced, and was 
maintained for some time in that part where the king commanded in 
person; but the rest of the army was routed and put to flight on the 
first encounter. The Romans took all their standards and arms, 
with a few prisoners. The swiftness of the Numidians, indeed, in 
all their engagements with the Romans, was more serviceable to 
them than their arms.” 


This brevity would be intolerable to those who lived 
when the event occurred. But it is all that posterity wants, 
and as much as can be well crammed upon her already 
crowded shelves. ‘The multitude is greedier than posterity ; 
you cannot gorge the insatiate maw of the one; but the 
other easily “ surfeits,” and “so dies” many a “moving 
accident by flood and field.” 

Who is to write the history of the Mexican war? Cer- 
lain it is, there will be no Sallust to do that. ‘The senten- 
tious brevity which shapes the breathing period and makes 
it worthy of immortality, is not the characteristic of this 
age. If we had to select the writer of the history of this 
war, we would point to the author of General 'Taylor’s des- 


patches, as the man. Xenophon, Thucydides, Cesar and 
Ke 
5 
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the Archduke Charles, wrote the history of their own wars; 
but we trust that ‘his may not be the history of a retreat, 
and that the military powers of General Taylor may not 
be subjected to that severe test which distinguished Xeno- 
phon and Suawaroff, and threw a dark shadow, as from a 
burning city, upon the otherwise brilliant career of Napo- 
leon. 


Art. M4—A Grammar of the Turkish Language ; with 
a Preliminary Discourse on the Language and Lite- 
rature of the Turkish Nations; a Copious Vocabu- 
lary ; Dialogues ; a Collection of Extracts in Prose 
and Verse; and Lithographed Specimens of various 
Ancient and Modern Manuscripts; by Artuur Lun- 
LEY Davips, Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
&c., &c., &c. London. 1832. Ato. 


Te Turkish is not destined, perhaps, to throw any very 
valuable light upon philological researches; but it is a 
tongue certainly worthy of notice on account of its intrin- 


sic characteristics. Harmonious as the Italian, sonorous 
and stately as the Spanish, majestic as the Latin, and com- 
plicated in its structure as.the German; it captivates the 
ear with its noble and euphonious flow, and affords to the 
intellect an earnest and active exercise in its acquisition. 
It is true that it can present no literary treasures to lure on 
the scholar in his researches; no grave and imaginative 
romances, like the Arabic ; no flowing and noble epics, like 
the Persian; no astonishing and magnificent poems, like 
the Sanscrit; but, although it cannot boast a beautiful “An- 
tar,” or “Thousand Nights and One,” a splendid ‘“ Shah- 
Naméh” or “Giilistan,” nor a grand “ Mahabharat’ with 
its glorious episodes, it may claim attention for its humbler 
features of most philosophical structure in its grammar, and 
of the most perfect euphonious system which can be desired. 
It is not our intention to say any thing of its value to the 
merchant or traveller, nor of the curious position of the 
empires in which it is the language of court, viz: the 
Turkish and Persian, the former of which, especially, pos- 
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sesses now so singular an importance in European politics. 
But we shall offer some remerks upon the language itself, 
as a literary curiosity. 

The diplomatic relations of European courts with the 

overnment of the Sultan, have produced many works 
A iliteting the acquisition of Turkish; among which, for 
practical purposes, the grammar of Jaubert, and the more 
perfect one of Redhouse, with the last edition of Bianchi’s 
Lexicon and his Dialogues, are perhaps the most useful. 
Viguier’s grammar is essential for a clear comprehension of 
the euphonic system; and Mininsky’s fables are too well 
known to require our feeble tribute of praise. The gram- 
mar before us, (Davids’) is of exceedingly little practical 
use ; but as a literary performance it is a very remarkable 
production. 

It was compiled by a young Israelite of England, merely 
from his literary acquaintance with Turkish; who pos- 
sessed most extraordinary attainments and died at a very 
early age; before the costly diamond ring reached him, which 
Sultan Mahmoud bestowed as a compliment for the compo- 
sition of this grammar, which is dedicated to that sovereign. 

The work commences with a preliminary discourse, of 
seventy-eight pages, in which young Davids’ extensive 
oriental erudition is displayed in a very interesting manner. 
He begins by tracing the origin of the term Tartar, applied 
to the nations of Central Asia; and remarks, 

“This appellation, unknown to most of the people to whom it is 
applied, is a corruption of the Oriental Tatar, the designation of 
a tribe, derived, according to Abulghazi and other Mohammedan 
authors, from a prince of that name, who, with his brother, Mon- 
gol, was descended “-m the race of Tark. Some of the Eastern 
writers have derived the name Tatar, from a river, on the banks of 
which was the original seat of this tribe ; butall coincide in employ- 
ing the term as the designation of a particular body of people, and 
not as that of arace. The alteration of this name into Tartar, by 
the Latin writers of the thirteenth century, appears to have arisen 
from the similarity of its sound to their own Faetetan: the corrup- 
tion being rendered somewhat appropriate by the terrors which the 
incursions of Tchingis Khan and his descendants excited. The 
term Tartar is, therefore, not only vague and indefinite, but also im- 
proper; and can only be compared to the equally undistinguishing 
Frank, by which, as if actuated by a desire of retaliation, the Orien 
tals designate the various nations of Europe. 

“In reducing to its proper compass so extensive an appellation, 
physiology and language must be our guides: each of which will 
enable us to draw a strongly marked line between the race of Mon- 
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gols and that which has been termed Caucassian. To the former, 
admitting the greatest extent we can allow the name, the appellation 
of Tatar must be confined; to that part of the latter which is the 
subject of this essay, we apply the more comprehensive name of 
Turks.” 


He then proceeds to give the Eastern, (Chinese as well 
as Mohammedan, ) traditions, respecting the origin and early 
history of the Turks; and adds very curious informa- 
tion respecting their early alphabets and literature. The 
earliest Mohammedan writer from whom any account of 
the Turks is to be obtained, is Rashid-ed-din, in his work 
entitled Djemad Altavarikh. In which, however, there 
is so much uncertain tradition commingled with matter 
extracted from archives of state, as to render it next to 
impossible to separate the true from the fabulous. The 
origin of the Turkish race is nevertheless ascribed by 
Mohammedan writers, says Davids, to a son of Japhet, 
named Tiirk; to whom, as the eldest-born, according to 
them, of that patriarch, they give the name of Yafet Ogh- 
lan, or Son of Japhet; calling the patriarch himself Aboul 
Turk, Father of Tark; while some award the right of 
primogeniture to the brother of Tark, viz: Tchin, the pri- 
mogenitor of the Chinese. 

The Chinese annals notice the existence of a nation of 
Tartary, about the era assigned by Mohammedan writers 
for the commencement of the empire of the Turks: that is 
to say about 2436 years before the Christian era. 

Mr. Bailly’s ingenious and singular theory, that from the 
plains of Tatary had proceeded the arts and civilization of 
the world is well.known; (see his Lettres sur I’ Atlantide 
de Platon, §c.) and, according to Mohammedan writers, 
Oghuz, the eighth descendant of Tark, founded an extraordi- 
nary kingdom in the heart of Tatary. Heextirpated idola- 
try and established a pure theism; was successful in defeating 
his father, who endeavored to capture him while hunting, 
and called the friends who came in to his assistance in that 
emergency, by the name of Ouigour or “auxiliaries.” In 
the reign of the thirteenth descendant of the renowned 
Oghuz, this powerful kingdom was destroyed, and the rem- 
nant of its people were shut up for 450 years in a valley 
whither they had taken refuge ; until, having again, during 
that period, become a powerful nation, they sallied forth, 
and entered anew upon a career of conquest. After this 
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period, the Chinese, Mohammedan, and Byzantine annalists 
substantially agree in their accounts of the Turks. 

In the year 569, A.D., their Hhahn, (Khan,) Dizabul, 
received an ambassy from Justin II., for an account of 
which, and the Roman envoy’s astonishment at the gran- 
deur of the Turkish encampment, we may refer to Gibbon, 
but more particularly to his authority, Menander. 

It is not long before we find this kingdom divided, and 
the Oriental and Occidental Tatars constituting indepen- 
dent and hostile powers. 

Of the language and. literature of the Ouigours—says 
Davids—we have more traces than of any other ancient 
nations of T'atary; both Chinese and Mohammedan au- 
thorities concurring in representing them as a literary peo- 
ple, and possessing from an ancient period an alphabet which 
seems to be the original source of most of the alphabets of 
Tatary. M. Remusat’s theory, that the Ouigour alphabet 
was derived from the Syriac, is entirely unsupported by Sy- 
triac or Chinese authorities; and it is highly improbable 
that the twenty-two letters ot the Syrians should have be- 
come but fourteen in the hands of the Ouigours, which 
fourteen were subsequently augmented to sixteen. ‘There 
isno trace of any influence of Syriac upon the Ouigour 
dialect ; and it is most probable that the Zend and Oul- 
gour characters had a common origin. This is a matter, 
however, of mere curiosity, although Davids has discussed 
itat length in a satisfactory manner; and we will add the 
following extract respecting the writing of the Mongols: 

“Prior to the reign of Tchingis Khan, the Mongols had no letters; 
but that Prince after the conquest of the Ouigours, ordered them to 
teach the nobility and chiefs of his people their alphabetical charac- 
ters; and from this we may date the adoption of the Ouigour alpha- 
bet by the Mongols and Mandshus, who finally made some additions 
and alterations, to suit the nature of their language.” 


Very little has been preserved of the ancient literature of 
the Ouigours; the few manuscripts in that dialect found 
now in Europe, having been written subsequently to their 
adoption of the Mohammedan faith. The oldest extant 
manuscript is not of earlier date than the 10th century ; 
although the Chinese annals leave no doubt of the exis- 
tence of a very ancient Ouigour literature. 

We pass over much well condensed matter in Davids’ 
Essay, respecting the history of the Turkish tribes, and the 
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rise of the present dominant race of the Osmanlis; and 
present the following extract respecting the language. 


‘The language of the Turkish race, which is at present spread 
over so extensive a portion of the earth, is spoken by nations for the 
most part independent of each other, of very different grades in the 
scale of civilization, and whose relations with surrounding people 
have differed according to their relative positions. The Turkish 
language, acted upon by such varieties of situation, at present con- 
sists of ten divisions or dialects; the Ouigour, the Jaghataian, the 
Captchak, the Kirghis, the Turcoman, the Caucaso-Danubian, the 
Austro-Siberian, the Yakoute, the Tchouvache, and the Osmanli. 
These divisions of the Turkish language comprise all the dialects 
which at present are known to exist; and one or other of these is 
spoken by almost every nation between the Mediterranean and the 
frontier of China—between the utmost extremity of Siberia, and 
the borders of India.” “In the widely-extended dominions of the Sul- 
tan, throughout the greater part of Tatary, and the extent of Sibe- 
ria, the Turkish language in one or other of its dialectical variations, 
is the mother tongue of the inhabitants; and whether the relations 
of diplomacy, the transactions of commerce, or the inquiring eye of 
science prompt our intercourse with these countries, a valuable and 
almost indispensable requisite, is a knowledge of the Turkish lan- 
guage. 

Again denying ourselves the pleasure of transfering 
much most valuable and rare information from Davids’ 
pages, respecting the literature of the various dialects, we 
must add his record of a melancholy piece of vandalism, 
and then take up the dialect to which his grammar is devoted, 
the polished Osmanli, or the language of Constantinople, 
and of the superior classes of the inhabitants of ‘Turkey. 


“The power of the Princes of the House of Tchingis, enabled 
them at various periods to procure large collections of valuable 
manuscripts in the different Keiatic dialects ; and the Kied or Mon- 
isteries of the Lamas, so numerous in Tatary, frequently became 
the depositories of these literary treasures. A prince named Ablai, 
who had amassed a vast quantity of Oriental Manuscripts, bestowed 
them on one of these monasteries, which was named from its foun- 
ler, Ablai-yin-Kied. This monastery was situated a short distance 
from the Russian frontier, and was known to exist until a late period. 
The peaceful inhabitants were at length obliged to abandon their 
treasures; and the place was for some time deserted, until the bar- 
barism of Russia effected its total destruction. M. Sokolof, a young 
naturalist, found the place in the possession of a squadron of Rus- 
sian cavalry; and among the ruins he was only able to discover 4 
few torn and scattered leaves, which ,strewed along the damp ground, 
were half obliterated. Some of these fragments in Mongol, Tibetian, 
Sanserit, and Ouigour—some printed, some written in letters of gold 


yn a paper of blue grou id—are still preserved in the cabinets of the 
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curious, and are the only relics of this valuable library, the latest 
that existed in Tatary, and perhaps the most magnificent.” 

The present masters of Turkey neither denominate them- 
selves ‘Turks, nor their language Turkish. Turk, in their 
estimation, is the appelation of a barbarous tribe, and they 
glory in the epithet of Osmanlis, while they consequently 
term their tongue the Osmanli language. Before reverting 
to Davids’ pages, we shall present some independent re- 
searches of our own respecting this beautiful and noble 
tongue, the philosophical symplicity of whose grammatical 
forms is perhaps unrivalled. 

The entire inflection-system, of noun and verb, is regu- 
lated by a few euphonic principles as beautiful as they are 
natucal. Once possessed of these, you have a key to the 
pronunciation of the whole language, and acertain guide 
to the forms of tenses and cases. 

The entire euphonic-system, springs from a few elemen- 
tary and natural principles based in the very nature of ar- 
ticulation, and hence all but axiomatic, which like a vital 
life pervade the whole language, and make it a compact 
organism. ‘The origin of subordinate vowels has been ad- 
mirably illustrated by Nordheimer in his incomparable He- 
brew Grammar ; a work which for philosophical structure 
will bear comparison with any other of the kind, and which 
in our judgment, as a grammar, is far superior to De Sacy’s 
Arabic and Bopp’s Sanscrit grammars, noble as they are. 
Taking Nordheimer’s theory as the basis of our remarks, 
we will endeavor now to exhibit a development of the eu- 
phonic-system of the Turkish. 

The fundamental vowels of all speech are the broad, clear, 
simple ones, formed by the widest and most simple opening 
and action of the organs of enunciation. Thus, the mere 
opening of the mouth, (which must be the first process in 
enunciation, naturally,) gives, when an articulate sound is 
emitted from the open organ, the vowel a, that is, the sound 
of ain ah! or bar. . The next simples modification of the 
organs of speech, to produce another articulate sound, when 
thus put in motion, is narrowing the opened mouth, so as 
to give it its greatest horizontal dilatation, when the sound 
i is emitted, i. e., like the Italian i, or ee in the English word 
meet: these simple vowel sounds being of course produced 
merely by emitting the breath audibly, without modifying 
it by the tongue. And the only remaining simple modifi- 
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cation of the mouth to produce a sound merely by emitting 
the voice audibly, is the still further change by which the 
lips are brought together by protruding them, so as to give 
the sound w, that is, the sound of the Italian u, of the French 
ou, or of the English 00 in moon. From these three fun- 
damental sounds, all the other vowels are derived. Thus, 
the sound evidently intermediate between a and i is é: i.e.,, 
like the French é in frére, or the English @ in mare, or 
sharpened by accent, é, like the French é in veriéé, or the 
ain may. "The intermediate sound between a and uis 
o, i. e., like oin the English word no. The intermediate 
sound between i and wz is i, which, in Turkish, has a sound 
nearly resembling the French w, and sometimes, somewhat 
like the purely combined sound of iand w: that is, like the 
sound of the English word yew. ‘There remains, then, in 
Turkish, the vowel sound 4, i.e., like w in the English 
words tub, but: which may be regarded as an intermediate 
sound between wand a. ‘Thus it is seen that the interme- 
diate or subordinate vowels are complex, arising from the 
combination of the three simple or fundamental vowels, 
and hence we may arrange a view of these sounds thus: 


( SECOND CLASS OF COGNATES. ) a \ FIRST CLASS OF COGNATEs. ) 


} ét t BAO) a6ou t& , 


The vowels on the left side of the triangle are made by 
dilating the mouth horizontally ; those on the right, by con- 
tracting it by protrusion, (horizontally); and the interme: 
diate vowels by a less degree of dilation or contraction. 
E is formed by a less degree of contraction than i; 6 bya 
less degree of contraction and protrusion than x ; i par- 
takes of both the dilation which helps to form 7, and the 
contraction by protrusion which helps to form uw; and i 
requires a less degree of perpendicular opening than a, 
while it evidently springs from the incipient formation of u. 

This scheme enables us easily to classify the vowels: 
those formed by horizontal dilation belonging to the same 
category, or being cognate; and those formed by contrac- 
tion being cognate. Hence, é, i, % are one class of cognates ; 
6, u, i are another. A assimilates most with the latter 
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class: because it is closely connected to them by the very 
slight modification of the open mouth producing it, which 
is required to form a. 

Thus we have a regular gradation of vowels, commen- 
cing from the simplest and most open, according to the 
different degrees of modification of the mouth required for 
their enunciation. 

In the sequence of vowels for the sake of euphony, the 
first and most obvious principle is, that like will be followed 
by like ; that a vowel will prefer to be followed first by the 
same vowel, and then by those nearest its own nature or 
formed by the least modification of the position of the mouth 
used for its own enunciation. Observation of this principle 
will show at once, that @ will be followed naturally first by 
a, then by %, as this vowel requires less modification than 
any other of the position of the mouth used in uttering a ; 
next, on the same principle, by é, and so on. If like man- 
ner w will be followed by a in preference to another vowel, 
when not followed by zw itself. 

It is thus easy to see, what will be the natural order of 
sequence ; and that vowels of the same class, or cognates, 
will follow each other, in preference to being followed by 
the vowels of another class. 

The first natural train of sequence then, according to 
these principles will be, 

a followed Ist by a; 2dby a; 3d by 2; 4th by 6; 5th by u 
i s Ist by i; 2d by é; 3d by w. 
my oF Ist by u; 2d by 6; 3d by w; 4th bya. 


Then of the intermediate vowels, the sequence will be, 


é followed Ist by é@; 2d by 7; 3d by iw. 
ii «“ Ist by i; 2d by 7; 3d by é. 
> 


Ist by %; 2d by a; 3d by 6; 4th by w. 
“ 1st by 6; 2d by w; 3d by %; 4th by a. 


It is scarcely necessary to remark that these euphonic 
principles do not regard the relation of independent words, 
although there is something of the sort introduced into 
Turkish composition,) but the internal relation of vowels 
in the inflection of words. 

We find that in Turkish inflection, the genius of the eu- 
phony of the language, gives the. preference to the second 
sequent vowel, according to the preceding trains of se- 
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quence; i.e., a is followed generally by u; 6 by uw; é@ by 
i; although very often we find the most perfect analogy of 
euphony observed, by vowels being succeeded by the same 
vowel, as a by a; i byt; u by u; u by a; and rarely 
do we find the more remote sequences employed, as a fol- 
lowed by 6, or 6 by i or a; while the cases are still more 
rare, (and can be moreover explained,) in which the eupho- 
nic sequence being wholly disregarded, a vowel of one 
class of cognates is followed by a vowel of the other class. 

To avoid hiatus in inflection, or in affixing a post-posi- 

tive, one simple method uniformly prevails, viz: the inser- 
tion of y; which partaking of the nature of both vowel 
and consonant seems peculiarly appropriate for such a pur- 
pose. ; 
From the character of the words composing the language, 
there is but one euphonic consonant-change to be noticed ; 
viz: k& in nouns and participles, [and in the word ydk,} 
when preceded by a, 6, wu, or i, and followed in inflection 
by a vowel, is softened into gh, uttered as a soft palatal ; 
and if in the same position it is preceded by é, i, or i, it is 
softened into y. 

[n applying this euphonic-system to inflection, it must 
only be borne in mind that the last vowel (in the nomina- 
tive of nouns, or the verbal stem,) regulates the succeeding 
vowel according to the following table: 

»wed bya [Insome verbal forms iis followed by é.| 


“ “ 
U7 
rT is Un aero 


a is folle 






( 


— 


All now, which is necessary in order to decline every 
noun in the language, is to know the case characteristics, 
and the formation of the plural, which are both added to 
the nominative. Nothing can be simpler. The character- 
istic of the GENITIVE is n, (or if the Nominative end ina 
vowel, n—n,) with such vowel before the n, (or between 
the ms,) as the above table will determine. 

The characteristic of the parive is a, if the last vowel 
of the Nominative be one of the first class of cognates, 
[a, 6, u, %.| And y is inserted before the characteristic, if 
the Nominative end in a vowel. 
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The characteristic of the accusaTive is merely such 
vowel added to the Nominative as the table will determine : 
and y inserted before it, if the Nominative ends in a vowel 
The characteristic of the aBLative is dan, if the last 
vowel of the Nominative be of the first class of cognates : 
or den, if the vowel be of the second class, 

The NOMINATIVE PLURAL is formed by adding lar to the 
nominative singular if its last vowel be of the first class of 
cognates; or /ér, if that vowel be of the second class. 
And the other cases of the plural are formed from this 
nominative in lar or ler, precisely as the cases in the singu- 
lar are formed from the Nominative singular. 

A few examples may not be entirely superfluous. Take 
then, the noun at, (which signifies horse.) By comparing 
its inflection with the table given above, the rules just laid 
down respecting the formation of the cases will be clearly 
exemplified. 


Nom. 
Gren. 
Dat. 


SING. 
At. 
Atin. 
Ata. 


PLUR. 
Atlar. 
Atlarin. 
Atlara. 
Atiara. 


Ace. Atu. 


Abl. Atdan. Atilardan. 


Example of a noun whose n 
Baba, Father. 
PLUR. 
sabalar. 
ibalarin. 
abalara. 
sabalariu. 
Babalardan. 


SING. 
Baba. H 
Jabanun I 
Babaya. I 
Babayu. 
Babadan. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 

Ace. 


Abl. 


? 
> 
> 
> 
> 


is of the second 


} ] 
last vowe 


Example of a noun whose 
class of cognates; Giil, a Rose. 

PLUR. 
Gillér. 
Gallérin. 
Gulleré. 
Gulleéri. 
Gillérden. 


SING. 
Gil. 
Gilin. 
Gilé. 
Gilt. 
Gilden. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 


“he characteristic pronominal-suffixes 


possessive 
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are attached to nouns upon the same principle of euphonic 
sequence laid down above. Forexample; m is the charac- 
teristic of the first person singular, possessive. Hence toa 
noun whose last vowel is a, it will be affixed (see the fore- 
going table.) by #; thus Kitab—book ; Kitabim—my book. 
And then the noun with the suffix thus attached, may be 
declined precisely as though that form was a primitive 
nominative; but for the plural the suffix is added to the 
plural form of the simple noun, and then regularly declined. 

It would require too extended a dissertation to show how 
these same euphonic rules pervade the whole language ; for 
to do so, it would be necessary to develop all of its gram- 
matical forms. But we will proceed to notice the very 
curious mechanism of the verb, which constitutes one of 
the most singular beauties of the Osmanli tongue. 

The infinitive characteristic of all verbs is mak or mek. 
If the last vowel of the verbal stem, (i. e., that part of the 
verb which precedes this termination,) belongs to the first 
class of cognates, then the infinitive characteristic is mak; 
if that vowel Belongs to the second class, then the infinitive 
is in mek. ' 

This infinitive serves as the basis for the formation of 
passive, negative, impossible, causal or transitive, recipro- 
cal, and reflexive voices ; which are constructed merely by 
the insertion of certain syllables before the characteristic of 
the infinitive ; the vowels of which syllables are determined 
by the last vowel of the verbal stem, according to the table 
already given. ‘These different forms can also be combined, 
by inserting together the characteristics of different voices; 
and hence by a very simple contrivance, an extraordinary 
degree of variety is obtained, and much circumlocution is 
obviated. We will illustrate this by an example; premis- 
ing that in the following forms, mé is the negative sign ; 
émeé the impossible; dir the causal ; il the passive; in the 
reflexive ; and ish the reciprocal. 





ES OF THE VERB SEVMEK. 





FORMATION OF THE Volk 


Sevmek, To love. 

Sevmémek, Not to love. 

Sevémémek, To be impossible to love. 
Sevdirmek To cause, or make one love. 
Sevdirmémek, Not to make one love. 
Sevdirémémek, To be impossible to make one love, 


Sevilmek, To be loved. 
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Sevilmémek, 
Sevilémémek, 
Sevildirmek, 
Sevildirmémek, 
Sevilcirémémek, 
Sevinmek, 
Sevinmémek, 
Sevinémémek, 
Sevindirmek, 
Sevindirmémek, 


Sevindirémémek, 


Sevishmek, 
Sevishmémek, 
Sevishémémek, 
Sevishilmek, 
Sevishilmémek, 
Sevishilémémek, 
Sevishdirmek, 


The Turkish Language. 


Not to be loved. 

To be impossible to be loved. 

To cause one to be loved. 

Not to cause one to be loved. 

To be impossible to cause one to be loved 
To love one’s self; to rejoice. 

Not to love one’s-s¢ If. &c. 

To be imp yssible to love one’s-self, &c. 
To make one’s-self loved, &c. 

Not to make one’s-self | ved, &c. 


To be impossible to make one’s-self loved, &c. 


To love each other. 

Not to love each other. 

To be j ipossib] » to love each other. 
To be mutually loved 

Not to be mutually loved. 

To be impossible to be mutually loved. 
To make one love another. 

ry 

I'o cause to be n 


Sevishildirmek, itually loved. 
Sevishildirmémek, Not to cause to be mutually loved. 
Sevishildirémémek, To be impossible to cause to be mutually loved. 
Sevishdirmémek, Not to make one love another. 

re . . ' eal . ' . 

Sevishdiremémek, To be impossible to make one love another. 


All these voices may be regularly declined, moreover, 
through the various moods and tenses. The language is 
also very rich in tense, participial and gerundine forms. 
We will give an example of these two latter classes of 
forms from the verb exhibited above 


Sevmek, 
Sever, 


peven, 


4bsolute Infinitive, 

Present Verbal Participle, 
Present A Lective Participle, 
(re rundive ’ implying by fore é Y, Nel 
Ve rbal Noun. 


To love, 

Loving. 

One loving. 

By force of loving. 

The loving, (or act ? 

of loving.) 4 

Loving. 

Had loved, (that @ 
which one had loved. ) ‘ 

Have loved. 

Will love, (that ? 
which one will love.) § 
Whilst, unti!, or in loving. 
Whilst, or as often as loving. 


since lov ing. 


vet rék, 
Sevmeé, 
Participial In finitive. Seviss 
Passe d Participle Declinabli - pevadik, 
Sevmish, 


peéevedyek, 


Passed Participle Absolut 
Future Participle, 


¢ Sevindje, 


Gerundives, < Sevdiktché, 
’ Seveli, 


A verb may also be conjugated interrogatively, by the 
Insertion of the interrogative particle. The tenses are 
formed from the above participles by the help of the aux 
iliary 4o be, whose vowels are regulated by the last vowel 


6* 
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of the verbal stem to be conjugated, according to the eupho- 
nic table we haveso frequently alluded to. There are also 
two substantive verbs, (to be,) one of which stands as an 
auxiliary; the other expresses existence. And the whole 
system of tense-formation is simplified by considering the 
characteristics of the voices when inserted, as a component 
part of the verbal stem, and so proceeding to form the tenses 
as they would be formed from the simple root, after drop- 
ping the infinitive characteristic : viz, mak or mek. 

By the insertion of the particle yo before the personal 
terminations in the present and imperfect indicative, the 
time may be defined as the present moment now passing, 
or fixed to a specific period of time passed. ‘The compound 
tenses are exceedingly numerous and curious in their strue- 
ture; and the Osmanli is distinguished by a peculiar set of 
tenses, which may be called dubitative, and which clearly 
define, without the necessity of circumlocution, the differ- 
ence between positive, absolute knowledge on the part of 
the speaker, and mere belief, supposition, opinion or hearsay, 

But, indeed, unless we gave an entire view of Turkish 

grammar, it would be impossib le to explain the exceeding 
regularity of its formations, and the simplicity imparted to 
them by the universal prevalence of the euphonic system. 
As in nouns, so also in verbs, it enables one, with the know- 
ledge of tense formation, or of one paradigm, to conjugate 
and decline every verb in the language. For example, 
knowing that the first present (indicative) is formed by the 
union of the present verbal participle with the present of 
the auxiliary substantive verb, and knowing that the cha- 
racteristic of the first person singular of this latter, is m, 
we know from the euphonic table that the first person sip- 
gular of the tense in question, of the verb sevmek must be 
sevérim; of the verb bakmek, (present verbal participle 
bakar,) bakaram ; and so on. 

Davids well remarks: 

“The dialect of the Osmanlis is the most polished of all the Turk- 
ish idioms—rich, dignified and melodious ; in delicacy and nicety of 

xpression, it is not, perhaps, surpassed by any language, and in 
grandeur, beauty and elegance it is almost unequalled. The per- 
fection - regularity of its derivation, and the facility with which 
it may e performed, render it extremely [well] adapted for collo- 
quial Seal ss s. The addition of a letter or syllable makes the verb 
passive, negative, impossible, &c., &ec.’ “The derivation of the 
ther parts of speech is not less regalar: agents, nouns of action, loca 
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ity, possession, gentile or patrial names, adjectives, and adverbs, are 
equally formed by the addition of a particle to the primitive noun or 
verb.” “In following the natural division of gender, the Osmanli 
has obviated that difficulty which the French and many other lan- 
guages present to a foreigner, by the employment of arbitrary gen- 
ders: and the agreement of the adjectives with either masculine, 
feminine, or neuter nouns, without undergoing any change, greatly 
simplifies and facilitates the construction of sentences.” “But the 
most singular feature in the Osmanli_ as in all other Turkish dialects, 
is the inversion of phraseology which pervades the language ; the 
sense of a passage, suspended throughout by the employment of the 
numerous participles, is determined by the verb which concludes the 
sentence ; the prepositions are subjoined, instead of prefixed ; and 
in construction, the governed precedes the governing. These pecu- 
liarities give a gravity and picturesque effect to the periods of a 
Turkish composition, which add greatly to the dignity and expres- 
sion of the language.” 


The Turkish is so greatly enriched by the adoption of 
Arabic and Persian words, and even phrases and idioms, 
that without a considerable knowledge of these tongues, 
one can scarcely be considered as well acquainted with the 
Osmanli dialect. A learned Osmanli, or a diplomatic func- 
tionary, would speak a style of Turkish almost unintelli- 
gible to one who was merely acquainted with the ordinary 
colloquial dialect; and to such an one Turkish books and 
documents are a sealed letter. Indeed, it is quite an art to 
read even the hand in which Turkish documents are ordi- 
narily written; as any one may easily conceive, who will 
compare with the fairly printed character of an Arabic 
hook executed in Europe, the written character of a Fir- 
man, which any one who has travelled in the East can 
furnish. 

Many Greek, Italian, and other European words have 
become incorporated into modern Turkish, and there are 
not wanting traces in the language of its original neigh bor- 
hood to the Chinese. Sir William Jones’ well known sum- 
mary of the relative qualities of Persian, Arabic and Turk- 
ish, deserves to be borne in mind. He says: “suavitatem 
Persica, ubertatem ac vim Arabica, mirificam habet Turcica 
dignitatem : prima allicit atque oblectat ; altera sublimids 
vehitur, et fertur quodammodo incitatiis ; tertia elata est 
sané, sed non sine aliqua elegantia et pulchitudine. Ad 
lusus igitur et amores sermo Persicus, ad poémata et elo- 
juentiam Arabicus, ad moralia Scripta Turcicus videtur 
idoneus,” | 
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Many of the Turkish sovereigns have been liberal pa- 
trons of literature; and Constantinople abounds with col 
leges and libraries, which owe their foundation to royal 
munificence. T'wo universities, one consisting of six, the 
other of sixteen colleges, owe their existence to the con- 
queror of Constantinople ; who, learned himself in the lan- 
guages of Asia and Europe, encouraged the scholars and 
artists of Italy, no less than the poets and liberati of Persia 
and Arabia. The present Sultan Abdool Médjid, fosters a 
Medical College founded by his remarkable father ; has es- 
tablished on a magnificent scale, a Polytechnic school ; and 
has already laid the foundation of a grand University upon 
the plan of those of Europe. These institutions are open 
to all classes of his subjects, Christian as well as Mussul- 
man; and he deserves the highest encomiums for his noble 
efforts on behalf of education, and of the most perfect re- 
ligious toleration. Last year he promoted a young officer 
in the army fora treatise on Arabic grammar ; and appointed 
a commission to prepare a standard grammar and lexicon 
of the Turkish. Among all his subjects, the Armenians 
are doing most for the promotion of education; and this 
interesting and intelligent people, with their strange Jan- 
guage, might have formed the subject of another article in 
this Review, if we could have summoned courage to treat 
a subject which ever reminds us of the sudden and most 
bitter disappointment of the longest and dearest cherished 
hopes. Ah! happy are ye, who know not the full mean- 
ing of that “res augusta domi,” which with a more potent 
decree than the prohibition of the Inquisition, checks your 
researches, closes your books, and sternly calls you from 
pursuits, to which the intuitive voice of taste, habit and 
ability would urge you on! With no fostering Mecanas 
to rejoice in the progress of literature no less than in the 
scholar’s gratitude, we must resolutely close our scanty 
modicum of Eastern books ; sigh farewell to the beautiful 
“city of the Sultans,” where alone our plans commenced, 
could hone to mature; and having seen our hopes just bud, 
must let all wither and die, which can only bloom and 
ripen in Eastern climes; and losing the vain labors cut 
short too soon, must turn to other departments, for which 
we are unfitted by the past, and in which we have little 
hope for the future, and leave to happier hands the work 
for which perchance we might after all have proved inade- 
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quate. How many streams of noble munificence flow with 
rich benefits to commerce, to physical improvements, to 
long established institutions ; but bear not on the poor and 
panting scholar, to lands where he may reap exhaustless 
treasures, nor roll him back to his own, where he may dis- 
pense and employ his garnered-up harvest! ‘The mere 
overflowing drops of those swelling streams, unreckoned, 
unnoticed in their abundant course, would fill his heart 
with gladness, as they made possible the accomplishment 
of now hopeless plans, and placed within his reach, sources 
of learning, which now he must behold from afar with a 
despairing sigh ; but none gather those drops into the hum- 
ble rill which, led beneath the scholar’s bark, would more 
than suffice to float him to his yearned-for haven. But he 
has rewards, consolations, silent and solitary though they 
be, which afford the prouder enjoyment, because they are 
independent of fostering care or worldly recompense. It 
isonly when he must quell his aspirations, abandon his 
pursuits, and bid farewell to his destroyed hopes and plans 
of study and usefulness ; only when the preparation of his 
fairest years is destroyed,—a preparation all lost, for it has 
not fitted him for the new course upon which he is driven, 
that, mourning over those broken hopes and aspirations, 
there will be wrung from him an echo to the sentiment of 
the Arab poet—“ what sepulchre shall they possess but this 
breast !” How many are there, whose hopes and aspira- 
tions lie thus entombed in their bosoms, sighing in vain for 
the fostering hand which will give them life and realiza- 
tion! Oh! is there no orator, no sage, no bard to incite 
us with trumpet tongue, and arouse us to emulate in the 
encouragement of literature and art, many of those govern- 
ments of Europe, which we more than emulate in all else 
that is noble? When shall we send forth the young and 
ardent, merely because they are prepared to profit by our 
munificence, that they may ripen their scholarship and en- 
large their learning in other lands, and return to honor our 
generosity in our literary institutions? 

Deem not that we have forgotten, or are carried away 
from our subject; the Sultan of Turk y surpasses us in 
this; he rewards the man of letters; he sends scores of 
young men to England and France, to profit by all which 
those countries can afford; and he creates professorships, 
and sends forth men to qualify themselves in Europe tor 
the discharge of the functions pertaining to those chairs. 
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If something of the kind has been done by the munifi.- 
cence of some private individuals or of some institutions 
in the Northern States; how wide is the field—how loud 
is the call for similar encouragement at the South! Why 
should not our institutions of learning be filled by our own 
men? And why should we not, like the Turkish Sultan, 
prepare men for every deportment which those institutions 
require ? 

We have heard of no Southern institution in which there 
exists a chair of literature, from which might proceed a 
guidance or direction to the literary researches of the stu- 
dent; furnishing a course of instruction which would give 
a systematic outline of literary history, and would bring 
before the student the chief works worthy of his attention 
in various departments, furnishing him with the researches 
of the professor in a field which none could but partially 
explore, as well as with principles and facts which might 
not only guide, but suggest new trains of future investiga- 
tion. 

It is evident ata glance, how wide a range of the most 
important and interesting topics such a course would em- 
brace, and what ample scope it would afford for instruction 
of the most useful and philosophical character. Suppose, 
for example, that the professor should give notice of a lec- 
ture, or seri¢s of Jectures upon some particular production 
of genius. Let us say, upon one of the Grecian Dramas. 
He would here have an opportunity of giving a sketch of 
Grecian Drama, of the historical and political condition of 
Greece, as connected with the age of the productioff in 
question, and of a philosophical view of those circumstances 
in the political and religious institutions of Greece, which 
conduced to the development of national genius, and to the 
peculiar forms in which it was manifested ; besides deliver- 
ing important principles of what may be designated by the 
comprehensive title of Aisthetics. Or should his subject 
be the grand Epic of the Shah-Naméh, or one of the mag- 
nificent episodes of the Mahabharatah, it is easy to perceive 
how much valuable and interesting information might be 
imparted with regard to Persia and India. Nor is it neces- 
sary for us to suggest the advantages which might accrue 
from these lectures being made, from time to time, public to 
all of the community who might choose to hear them. _ 

According to our conception of what such a professorial 
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chair should embrace, it would be necessary that its occu- 
pant should be qualified not only to explore the literature 
of the classical and chief modern tongues of Europe; but 
also of the Arabic, Persian, ‘Turkish, Armenian, and if pos- 
sible also of the Sanscrit languages. The patronage of a 
government, or even of a few wealthy individuals, could 
enable one already partially prepared, to complete his pre- 
paration and to collect materials in the shape of books and 
manuscripts, for such a chair, by a few years residence in 
Europe, and especially in the East; when we might not 
only expect the return of such patronage in the fruits of 
the lecture-room, but also in the production from time to 
time, of such works as might enrich and reflect enduring 
credit upon our national literature. 

We might indefinitely extend this article, were we to 
enter upon an account of ‘Turkish literature ; but we must 
content ourselves with remarking that they have not been 
unmindful of the literature of the West. A ‘Turkish ver- 
sion of Plutarch’s Lives was made by command of Moham- 
med II. In the reign of Soliman I, the Commentaries of 
Cesar were translated; Aristotle and Euclid assumed a 
Turkish garb; and Mustafa III, caused to be translated 
“the Prince” of Machiavel, not omitting to annex the “An- 
ti-Machiavel” of the King of Prussia. 

Krusinski’s Journal, the works of Boerhave, Sydenham, 
Bonnycastle, Vauban, Lafitte, Truguet, Laland, some un- 
published manuscripts of Cassini, and numerous other 
works of western Writers have been translated ; and many 
of them have been published by the Imperial Press. At 
the present morhent, a commission is engaged in translat- 
ing and adapting to the Turkish Empire, the celebrated 
Commercial Code of France, which has been adopted by 
somany of the European States. 


The historical writers are frequently remarkable for the 
elegance of their style, and the justice and freedom of their 
reflections. We will present the reader with Davids’ ex- 
cellent version of a very curious passage from the prince of 
Turkish historians, Saad-ed-din, the historiographer of Mu- 
rad III. Itis an account of the siege of Constantinople, 
taken from the Tadj al Tavarilh, or “ Diadem of History.” 


“The besiegers and besieged pursued their Jabors: they wer‘ 
under arms from break of day until the s he golden-winged bir« 
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of heaven, ceased to be visible in the horizon, At length the Mos- 
lems placed their cannon, of which we before spoke, in an effectual 
»osition, and threw up their entrenchments. It was to the Arabs and 
T Sedities that the Sultan confided this work. The gates and ram- 
varts of Constantinople soon became like the heart of an unfortufate 
Fowenesitneny were pierced in a thousand places. The flames which 
issued from the mouths of these instruments of warfare, of brazen 
bodies and fiery jaws, cast grief and dismay fmong the miscreants, 
The smoke which spread itself in the air and ascended towards the 
heavens, rendered the brightness of day sombre as night, and the 
face of the world soon became as dark as the black fortune of the 
unhappy infidels. In liberating the arrows like ambassadors from 
the bows, the enemies, without guardian angels, were made to hear 
the information conveyed by the sentence of the Koran—‘ whereso- 
ever ye be, death will overtake you.’ The balistas incessantly pro- 
jected stones towards the rash defenders of the towers and walls, 
who experienced the effect of the menaces of the Holy Book— you 
shall beat them with stones, which contain the sentence of those 
they reach.’ They were sent to the profundity of hell, to confirm the 
decree of the Judge of the Tribunal of Fate. Nevertheless, the bul- 
lets of stone from the artillery of the infidels overturned the bulwarks 
of the existence of numerous Moslems, and the field of battlé was 
filled with martyrs. Two great vessels, whose elevated masts tow- 
ered toward the heavens, came on the part of the Franks, full of 
artifice and worthy of hell-fire, to bring succor to the Greeks. The 
miscreants who were on board these vessels threw themselves into 
the place, and strove to fill up the gaps and breaches with which the 
fortifications were covered, and to repulse the warriors of the faith. 
The besieged, confident in this passing success, like a tortoise who 
quits his shell, showed their heads beyond the ramparts, applying 
themselves to veeiferating reproaches on the Moslems. It was then 
that those among the chiefs of the empire who agreed with Khalil 
Pasha, sought to persuade the victorious monarch of the impossibility 
of gaining Constantinople, and the necessity of making peacgaand 
departing; but this hero, who had a natural aversion to timid and 
indiscreet counsels, disdained the perfidious advice of these men, 
who taught evil. With firm foot in the place of combat, the Mos 
lems, according to the advice of the faithful ulemas and sheiks, con- 
tinued to precipitate into the pit of death, great numbers of the rebels 
against heaven, who defended the place. The Doctor Ahmed Kv 
rani, the Sheik Ak Shems-ed-din, and the Vizir Zagtus Pasha, who 
partook of the sentiments of the Sultan opposed peace and concilia- 
tory measures, saying, that to withdraw their hand from the lappet 
of the robe of victory would not be fulfilling the resolutions they had 
made, and, relating to the troops the promise of the prophet— Greece 
shall be conquered’—pointed out to them how necessary it was 
use all their efforts to verify his sentence—‘the greatest combats 
that which will take place at the siege of Constantinople’—and the 
Moslems, prepared to abandon life in the sight of religion, night 
and day illumined the field of battle with the lightning of their 
yet the Beauty, enchantress of victory, did not display her 
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his warriors, and thus addressed them: ‘ This side of the place is 
rendered impregnable by the depth of the fosse, strengthened by 
every possible means of defence: we canuot, without excessive loss, 
cross this fosse, and the courier of thoughts cannot even surmount 
the solid ramparts beyond. The valls enc circle the city on three 
sides: if we only attack it at a single point, we shall have great 
difficulty in conquering ; besides, victory would cause the destruction 
of a great part of our, peop‘e: we must, therefore, find some means 
of attacking the place by sea.’ 

“An immense chain was extended across the strait which separa- 
ted Constantinople from Galata, en rendered the passage.of ves- 
sels through it impossible. To find an expe dient against this, the 
chiefs in vain made the coursers of thought traverse the desert of 
reflection, till, at length, the conquering king of the world conceived 
the design of drawing the vessels of the Moslems from the fortress 
which had been built; and to bring them as far as the port behind 
Galata. Although the execution of this project must be put rags 
the number of things almost too difficult to be accomplished, yet, by 
divine assistance, it was performed with ease. By the surprising 
skill of their best mechanics, the Moslems were enabled to draw 
their vessels, large as mountains, out of the sea upon the land; and 
having rubbed their keels with grease, they made them glide along 
the earth, through hill and vale, and launched them on the waves 
which bathed the ramparts of the city. They afterwards set up a 
bridge upon these vessels and formed intrenchments on them. 

“The priests had been incessant in their endeavors to sustain the 
courage of the besieged, at the same time that they consoled them, 
‘The taking of Constantinople is impossible,’ said they, ‘for the 
astrological predictions of our books show that our city can never be 
conquered, except when a king shall make his vessels traverse the 
land, with sails displayed.’ But when this wonder was presented to 
their eyes, they knew that their ruin was accomplished: the words 
expired in their mouths, and the fire of despair gnawed their hearts, 
The unclean emperor, having learned that the fortifications which 
weré'On the side of the sea were also attacked, was nigh losing his 
reason: nevertheless, he reinforced the guard who held that place, 
and applied himself to repair the walls, sometimes on one side, some- 
times on the other; but the Greeian soldiers not being sufficient for 

s purpose, he ordered the Frankish army to repair the ramparts 
situated to the south of the Adrian pl ite. The f inc ipal Greeks 
vere indignant that the cuardin ‘this place ha he en confided 
)them, who had the greatest interest in defi ding i it, and that it 
should be left to strangers. ‘Thus discord insinuated itself among 
the besieged, which occasioned wrong orders to be given forthe 
direction of the troops of error. The Osmanlis were not Jong in 
perceiving this, and, regarding their lives as merchandize of a vile 
price, mounted to the assault with intrepidity, by the breaches which 
were to the south of the Adrianople gate. They got beyond the 
ramparts, when the advance guard of darkness appeared from the 
Western horizon; and soon the stars of night were witnesses of the 
superiority of the brave Moslems. On this, the just and valiant 
Monarch commanded his victorious army to put lanterns or lighted 
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the heads of pikes and lances, and motil the planet of th; 
heaven should cast his rays upon the earth, to continue the 
bat, in order to give no repose to the despicable infidels, nor to 
w them time to repair their breaches. According to the imperial 
ymand, the light of the flambeaux and lamps illumined the ffont 

of the city and its environs, which became like a plain covered with 
roses and tulips. The Moslems, in this night, united the double 
merit of combat and prayer. ‘With the blood of the martyr they 
purified the stain of their sins. Soon the sun shone forth from the 
western darkness, and, having put to flight the legions of stars by 
the arrows and darts of his rays, the crafty general of the Franks 
inted the ramparts, in order to repulse the cohorts of the faith. 
this moment a young Moslem, taking the cord of firm resolution, 

w himself like a spider upon the walls, and having vigorously 
yed his sword, like the crescent moon, at one blow sent forth 

ul of the infidel from his body, like an owl taking flight from 

ypure nest. On beholding this the Franks hurried themselves 

the road of flight, and, like an impetuous torrent, they hastened 
rds the sea to regain their ships. It was then that the Moslems. 

r around them thégirdle of ardor, and like the lion in pursuit 

rey, disregarding the rain of arrows, stones, bullets and shots 
tinually pouring on them, crowded towards the breache S, assured 
they were the gates of victory. ‘The dust of the combat was 
raised even to the skies, and, covered the vault of heaven as a veil,’ 
The swords reposed not an instant; the darts and arrows incessantly 
pierced the breasts of the rebel troop. The Ottomans soon raised 
the standard of victory on the walls of Constantinople, and proclaimed 
with the free tongues of their swords, the Surats of ‘ Triumph’and of 
the Ramparts.* The defence of the place slackened, and the good 
news expressed in the words of the Koran— Verily our army shall 
victory "gave confidence to the Mussulman troops, and 
them with holy enthusiasm. The Greek emperor, however, 
ounded by his bravest soldiers, was in his palace, situate to the 
A “ Adrianople gate; he sought to defend the agenues 
nst the Moslems warriors, when suddenly he learned that those 
ist ~ the excellent standard of the holy word had gained the 
of his palace. He knew the . that his good fortune was 
grief overcame him and he hastened to fly from his habi 

While regretting his unhapp) y fate, this man, whose abode 

1 to be the shades, exclaimed, ‘ W here is a place ¢ of refu 

, Surat 75.] He discovered a few of the faithful, who, fi To 
ce, were occupied in pillage At this, the fire of hate filled 
l, and, rushing upon these unsuspecting Moslems, his 


rK soul, 


tain 


like sword gathered the harvest of their lives. One poor 
lier of this band, who was only wounded, bathed in the blood 
1 poured from his wounds, and full of anguish, awaited the ap- 

h of death. The Greek monarch, beholding this miserable man, 

| his sword to take his last breath. In this moment of despair. 
retched man, aided by the divine assistance, dragged this ene- 


an, Surats 48 and 8: n Sale inslation of the Koran, the titles 
se Surats are “the Victory,” at > Celestial Signs.’ 
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y and strength, against the earthquakes so common in Islam- 

and | had thus > the mosque lower than Aya Sophia. The 
Emperor not catia d | with this excuse, ordered the architect’s hands 
to be cut off; which was done accordingly. On the following day, 
the architect appeared with his family before the tribunal of the 
Kadi, styled Islambol Moullasu, to lay his complaint against the 
Emperor, and appeal to the sentence of the law. The Judge im- 
mediatel ly sent his officer to cite the Emperor to appear in court, 
The conqueror on receiving this summons, said—‘ The command of 
the prophet’s law must be obeyed !’ and putting on his mantle, and 
thrusting a mace into his belt, went into the court of law. After 
having given the Selam aléicum, he was about to seat himself in 
the highest place, when the Kadi said— Sit not down, O! Prince! 
but stand on thy feet together with thine adversary, who has made 
n appeal to tle law.’ The architect then made his complaint: ‘My 
lord, | am a perfect master-builder and a skilful mathematician ; but 
man, besause I made his mosque low and cut down two of his 
nns, has cut off my two hands; which has ruined me, and de- 

ived me of the means of supporting my family; it is thy part to 
nounce the sentence of the noble law.’ The Judge upon this, 
iddressed the Emperor: ‘What sayest thou, Prince! Have 
aused this man’s hands to be cut off innocently?” The Empe- 
immediately replied—‘ By heaven, my Jord! this man lowered 
osque; and for having reduced two columns of mine, each 

W 1e produce of Misr (Egypt,) thus robbing my mosque of all 
renown by making it so low, I did cut off his hands ; it is for theeto 
pronounce the sentence of the noble law.’ The Kadi answered— 
‘Prince, renown is a misfortune! If a mosque be upon a plain, and 
1nd open, worship in it is not thereby prevented. If each co 

had been a precious stone its value would have been only 

a stone; but the hands of this man, which have enabled him 

- these forty years to subsist by his skilful workmanship, you have 
egally cut off. He can henceforth do no more than attend to his 
nestic capa The maintenance of him and his numerous family 
sarily, by law, falls upon thee. What sayest thou Prince? 
Sultan Me oi immed answered— Thou must pronounce a sentence 
of the law!’ This is the legal sentence’—re plie d the Kadi— if the 
architect re quires the law to be strictly enforced, your hands must be 
cut off: for if a man do an illegal act which the noble law doth not 
llow, that law decrees that he shall be requited according to his 
leed The Sultan then offered to grant him a pension from the 
public treasury of the Mussulmans. ‘No! replied the Mollah—it 
Ss lawful to take this from the ] ublic trea: eury ; the offence was 
yours; my sentence therefore is, that from your own private purse 
you allow this maimed man ten akhtchés a day.’ ‘It is well!’ said 


oF 
ie 


the conqueror—‘ let it be twenty akhtchés a day; but let the cutting 


of his hands be legalized” The architect in the contentment oi 
heart ym 1imed— Be it accounted lawful in this world and the 
and having received a patent for his pension, withdrew. Sul- 
Mohammed also received a certificate of his entire acquittal. 
Kadi the n apologized for having treated him as an ordinary 
pleading the impartiality of law, which requires justice to be 
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administered to all without distinction; and entreating the Emperor 
to seat himself on the sacred carpet. ‘ Effendi, said Sultan Moham- 
med angrily, ‘if thou hadst shown favor to me, saying to thyself— 
‘This is the Sultan’—and hadst wronged the architect, I would have 
broken thee in pieces with this mace ;’ at the same time drawing it 
out from under the skirt of his robe. ‘And if thou, Prince,’ said the 
Kadi, ‘ hadst refused to obey the legal sentence pronounced by me, 
thou wouldst have fallen a victim to divine vengeance ; for I should 
have delivered thee up, to be destroyed by the dragon beneath this 
carpet.’ On saying which, he lifted up his carpet, and an enormous 
dragon put forth its head, vomiting fire from its mouth: ‘Be still? 
said the Kadi, and again laid the carpet smooth; on which the Sul- 
tan kissed his noble hands, wished him good day, and returned to 
his palace.” 

We might almost suppose this a story from the Arabian 
Nights, about the munificent and just Haroun. We fear 
greatly, however, that the majesty of the law, does not pre- 
sent sO imposing an aspect in the Turkish Courts of the 
present day. Bribery, and the employment of professional 
false-witnesses, have not yet disappeared before the honest 
policy of the present Prime Minister; and in the petty 
courts, instead of beholding the administrator and guardian 
of the law, displaying with solemn dignity a fiery dragon, 
as the dread minister of justice; one would be ten-fold 
more os “Te to find the old Kadi munching a head of cab- 
bage. No doubt, in time, there will be great improvements 
in the department of administrative justice, as there have 
been in various other departments ; but we must remember 
that the present enlightened and reforming government has 
great obstacles with which to contend, and numerous affairs 
pressing upon its attention. Mohammedanism, however, 
constitutes the nationality, the state-life, so to speak, of 
Turkey ; and every one feels and admits that the vitality 
of Mohammedanism is dying out. Thus Turkey occupies 
the singular and anomalous eet of being necessitated 
to decay, by whatever line of policy she may pursue; for 
if she endeavors to be stationary and to maintain the old, 
fixed Mohammedan policy, she taust go down by the ever- 
increasing pressure of Western conflicting r civilization ; and 
on the other hand, every reform which tends to raise her in 
the scale of civilization and enlightenment, is a fatal inroad 
upon that Moslemism which alone constitutes her national 
integrity. Even now her national existence, as a member 
of the commonwealth of nations, is based in the support 
and forbearance of the great European Powers. The end 


we 
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must come,—it requires no prophetical eye of extraordinary 
penetration to see it,—dismemberment, partition. Mean- 
time, we heartily honor the sovereign, who struggling 
through every difficulty for reform, toleration, enlighten- 
ment, improvement,—may perhaps render his country a 
noble victim at the last. 

And now, farewell, lands of eastern lore ; farewell ye dis- 
tant and kindly remembered teachers ; farewell strange and 
beautiful tongues,—disappointed plans and futile hopes! 
Stern necessity drives us to other labors; and perhaps the 
poor and scanty gleanings of abandoned pursuits, may still 
cast some occasional, cheering rays upon our weary path, 
even while they must ever sadly remind us of years which 
cannot be renewed, and of acquisitions which unpursued, 
must ever become fainter and fainter; as the last beautiful 
tints of sun-light pursue the man, who is destined to des- 
cend and labor out life in the gloomy mine,—haunting him 
with remembered gleams of that glorious world, upon which 
he must never gaze again, and whose very aspect of beauty 
will become obliterated from his memory, amidst the long 
years of his cheerless tasks. J. W. M. 


Arr. IIL— The Miscellaneous Works of Henry Mc Ken- 
zie, Esq., comprising a Memoir of the Author by Sir 
Walter Scott—the Man of Feeling—Papers from the 
Lounger—the Man of the World—Julia de Rou- 
bigne—Papers from the Mirror. New-York : Harper 
& Brothers. 1847. 


Tue mere re-print of writings that have so much faded 
out of popularity, as those of McKenzie, may seem but a 
feeble excuse for making them the subject of criticism ; and 
it would be admitted to be so, if we did not consider them 
deserving of a better fate than they have met, and a higher 
place, at least a more vivid remembrance, in popular litera- 
ture, than they have received. The reputation of the author 
is almost exclusively European, and we desire to invite atten- 
tion to him, because we believe that his works might with 
great advantage supplant others, having a more extended cit- 
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culation here. We will enter immediately upon the subject, 
by giving an extract, illustrating the style and sentiment 
peculiar to the author. Let it be borne in mind that it is 
taken from the middle of one of his novels, and contains the 
advice given to a son and daughter, preparatory to their en- 
trence upon life. 


“You are now leaving us, my son,” said Annesly, “ to make your 
entrance into the world; for though, from the pale of a college, the 
bustle of ambition, the plodding of business and the tinsel of gaiety, 
are supposed to be exsludea ; yet as itis the place where the per- 
sons that are to perform in those several characters, often put on the 
dresses of each, there will not be wanting, even there, those quali- 
ties that distinguish in all. I will not shock your imagination, with 
the picture which some men, retired from its influence, have drawn 
of the world ; nor warn you against enormities, into which, I should 
equally affront your understanding and your feelings, did 1 suppose 
you capable of falling. Neither would I arm you with that suspi- 
cious caution, which young men are sometimes advised to put on; 
they who always suspect will often be mistaken, and never be happy. 
Yet there is a wide distinction between the confidence which be- 
comes a man, and the simplicity that disgraces a fool ; he who never 
trusts, is a niggard of his soul, who starves himself, and by whom no 
other is enriched ; but he who gives every one his confidence, and 
every one his praise, squanders the fund that should serve for the 
encouragement of integrity, and the reward of excellence. 

“{n the circles of the world, your notice may be frequently attrac- 
ted by objects glaring, not useful ; and your attachment won to cha- 
racters whose surfaces are showy, without intrinsic value. In such 
circumstances, be careful not always to impute knowledge to the ap- 
pearance of acuteness, or give credit to opinions according to the 
confidence with which they are urged. In the more important arti- 
cles of belief or conviction, let not the flow of ridicule be mistaken 
for the force of argument. Nothing is so easy as to excite a laugh, 
at that time of life, when seriousness is held to be an incapacity of 
enjoying it; and no wit so futile or so dangerous, as that which is 
drawn from the perverted attitudes of what is in itself momentous. 
There are in most societies, a set of self-important young men, who 
borrow consequence from singularity, and take precedency in wis- 
dom from the unfeeling use of the ludicrous; this is at best a shal- 
low quality ; in objects of eternal moment, it is poisonous to society. 
[ will not now, nor could you then, stand forth armed at all points to 
repel the attacks which they may make on the great principles of 
your belief; but let one suggestion suffice, exclusive of all internal 
evidence, or intrinsic proof of revelation. He who would under- 
mine those foundations upon which the fabric of your future hope is 
reared, seeks to beat down that column which supports the feeble- 
ness of hamanity ;—let him but think a moment, and bis heart will 
arrest the cruelty of his purpose ;—would he pluck its little treasure 
from the bosom of poverty? would he wrest its crutch from the 
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hand of age, and remove from the eye of affliction the only solace 
of its woe? The way we tread is rugged at best ; we tread it, how- 
ever, lighter by the prospect of that better country to which we trust 
it will lead ; tell us not that it will end in the gulf of eternal dissolu- 
tion, or break off in some wild, which fancy may fill up as she pleases, 
but reason is unable to delineate; quench not that beam, which 
amidst the night of this evil world, has cheered the despondency of 
ill-requited worth, and illumined the darkness of suffering virtue.” 









Now, can he who wrote that, ever prostitute his pen, for 
reputation or for lucre, to pander to a sickly taste, in the 
train of which follow pestilence and guilt ; or can the heart 
of him who reads be turned to any thing but good,—- 
springing up those states of mind that ward off all thoughts 
of ill,—those trains of feeling which drive off guilt, like 
goblins damned, at dawn of day, and making the heart swell 
with those softer sympathies, which ensure continual purity, 
nerve the soul for moments of over-powering temptation, 
when interested sophistry knowing her easiest entrance, can 
persuade by arguments which cooler reason would have 
spurned. ‘The sway for happiness or for misery, our read- 
ding exercises, will teach us to select those works which 
produce a state most conducive to eliminate the healthful 
and smother the hostile. The early age, the soft infantile 
form, pliant to the plastic force of all external causes, equal- 
ly passive whether it be shaped by physical or moral im- 
press, yields us up to be prepared for manhood and the con- 
test of the rough uncaring world, making the obligation re- 
ligiously binding, imploring by all the sacred prevalence of 
prayer that such creatures be stamped aright, and nerved 
by the training to pass through unscathed. The young 
associate—the companions of early age—the conversation 
of superiors—even the mother’s voice, does not more pow- 
erfully leave its impress, nor exercise more tremendous 
energy, for weal or for foe, than the childhood’s tale, which 
made the young heart gush for very weakness, and the re- 
membrance of which never grows dim.* “In the morn and 
liquid dew of youth, contagious blastments are most imml- 































* Tupper has these lines : 
‘For character groweth day by day, and all things aid it in unfolding, 
And the bent unto good or evil may be given in the hours of infancy : 
Seratch the green rind of a sapling, or wantoningly twist it in the soil, 
The scarred and crooked oak will tell of thee for centuries to come. 
Even so mayest thou guide the mind to good, or lead it to the marrings ol 
evil, 
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nent.” Parents cannot too studiously look to this element 
in securing their offspring’s happiness. Youths, as all 
powerful society informs us, sin does not so irremediably 
contaminate ; the winds of heaven can scarce visit them too 
roughly ; for, their destiny demands that they go out to as- 
sume onerous duty, which is their share. But, “frailty ! 
thy name is woman ;” she must be housed in a literary se- 
raglio with more than Eastern watchfulness ; let every thing 
be abhorred that tends to relax the reins of the most scru- 
pulous care ; for among these, the perusal of certain works 
is peculiarly injurious. ‘To them, novels furnish “ some- 
thing to relieve in the killing langour and over-labored las- 
situde of those who have nothing to do; something to ex- 
cite an appetite to existence in the pallid satiety,”* which 
grows by what it feeds on. They are devoured, because 
they supply excitement, feeding that morbid state which 
imagination genders; and more than that, they speak toa 
feeling predominant in human nature—omnipotent love ! 


* * * “The secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul are bound.” 


Telling of sentimental damsels and gallant youths, 


“How she blushe d and how she 
And half consenting- 


Or, 


** Charged with am’rous sighs of absent swains, 
Or nymphs responsive.” 


Having such for their foundation, these will endure— 
from the Cento Novelle Antiche and the Hecatomythi of 
Geraldi,t to the one thousand and one of J. P. R. James ; 
from the Husband of Clitemnestra and the Daughter of 


For disposition is builded up by the fashionings of first impressions 
Wherefore, though the voice of instruction waiteth for the ear of reason, 
Yet with his mother’s milk, the young child drinketh education.” 
P ov. Philosophy. 

* Burke. 

tThese are known as the first modern novels, 1350. To which Bocca- 
Cio is said to have been indebted for the materials his Decameron; so 
the “ Sophonisba” of Trissino, was the first modern tragedy in the Italian 
anguage, and Jacopo Nardi 
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a, to the Rinaldo and Armida of the Jerusalem De- 
1; from the Olympia of the Orlando Furioso, to the 
Alice of Bulwer ; all derive their charm from the same prin- 
ciple, and will haveconsumers. ‘This then, being one of the 
cnn eer let us select suchas unite these elements of in- 
rest and pleasure, using them but to point the moral and in- 
flue nee the action. Such are McKenzie’s, and such are not 
Bulwer’s.* Here we see vice absolutely clothed in attrac- 
tive garb, weakening the foundations of society, corrupting 
the fountain heads from which spring morality and order, 
ontemning the labors of a Grotius and a Puffendorf, with 
not one sacrifice for the good of the whole, or to appease the 
manes of dead Barbeyrac; guilt prospers ; honest virtue is 
despised ; and the hero with no limitation to his every de- 
ire, by the early prophesied catastrophe, is lapped in Ely- 
sium! ‘Take Paul Clifford, the accomplished rascal—Night 
ind Morning, with Arthur fated to be happy—Maltravers, 
listilling poison from his triumphant sin,-—Sybil Warner, 
we believe, forming the single exception. Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer and the novelists gener: ally, have done more 
mperce ceptib ly-working harm than the majority of “ articu- 
late sounding men ;”f one too, silently, but continually in- 
reasing, and never to be eradicated. For this, it 1s scarce- 
a mitigation that no actual wrong is intended ; that it is 
erely to administer to pleasure, and that such condemua- 
tion arises from asceticism. 'They use no better reasoning 
than Pomponazo, who, endeavoring to apolgize to the Pope 
or his heretical works, declared that he wrote only as 
pher, but submitted to the Church. Apollo is in- 
iced by Boccalini, as declaring, that he should stand 
cculpated as a man, but burned asa philosopher ; upon 
ic Same grounds they should be excused and censured. 
Bishop Butler, in his argument from “ Passive impressions 
ind active habits,” Stewart, Abercrombie, and Dr. Johnson,t 
jually agree in reproving this interminable poring over 
productions, that feed the propensity to air-castling, and for 
the mere imaginary performance of actions. 


re elegant than Aristotle's 


mplume bipes latis unguit 
p. 268. Dugald Stewart * Phil ssophy,” vol. i. 407. 
Intellectual Powers,” p. 142, and Jc hnson’s Raselas. 
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The Prophet of the North, the ‘Great Unknown,’ averts 
the ill effects that might arise from his tales of fiction, by 
the facts, the information, the eloquence of style and thou 
sand beauties ever atte nding ; his, are history ornamented, 
dry statistics made pal: atable, skeletons decked up with cre- 
ative art to represent ideal beauty, just enough of the arti- 
ficial to decorate and demand attention—from which we 
rise pleased and instructed, and so he carries compensation 
with him. McKenzie bears no resemblance to Scott, but 
attains the same result by diverse means. We do not know 
that in the whole course of his works, he mentions one 
tangible fact, one that you can set down as addition to 
your store of knowledge; they are not in the Strictest 
sense novels, but didactic tales; his province is to moral- 
ize in fiction ; he avails himself of all the aids to be derived 
from the afore-mentioned predilection for scenes involving 
particular circumstances, sympathetic to every heart, but 
these are used merely to point the steps by which one, un- 
thinking, fell, and left her last legacy, her example." 

McKenzie is of the school of Richardson, of Lewis, and 
of the older Novelists. He does not, like Richardson, manu- 
facture tomes, by crowding numerous incidents, stringing 
together sentences which, for their uselessness, are stiff, 
artificial, and frigid,—empty common places and rapid de- 
clamation, multiplying words and spreading out the matter 
thin.t With all the excellence of the author of Pamela 
and Sir Charles Grandison, this is acknowledged. Our au- 
thor in his object, perhaps, and in his style, is not unlike 
Fielding or Smollet, but the resemblance goes no far- 
ther; Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, Roderick 
Random and Ferdinand Count Fathom, find not their 
archetypes in any of McKenzie’s ideas. He was incapable 
of the broadness of their humour: Harley, in the Man of 
Feeling, is frequently led into as striking scenes as either 
of these personages, but they have a different effect on him. 
McKenzie is as pathetic as Sterne, and sometimes as amus- 
ing. Sterne had often a touch of the ridiculous,} McKen- 
zie’s mirth is always mingled with a shade of sadness. We 


* Refer to chap. xxiii of the “ Man of the Wor 
t Whately on ‘ ‘ Rhetorical Com] yn? 
: Now and then sublimely so, e.g. Sir Walter Scott refers to the celeb: 


-d passage, where the tear of the recording angel blots the profane oath of 
’ ~ f 
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are not so absurdly platonic in our ideas, as to shudder at 
the dashes of the free and lively pencil, nor so morosely 
austere, as to interdict all works that speak plainly; this 
we think, depends entirely upon the manner and object in- 
tended, which in most cases 1s sufficiently evident. Byron 
defends “Cain” by argument drawn from Milton’s exam- 
ple ; but as O’Doherty replies, the intention makes a vast 
difference ;* Milton’s object was pure. Voltaire attempted 
the same for his works, with about as good reasons.t From 
their purity of feeling, many can be justly defended, for 
we contend that novels may be written combining every 
circumstance to interest and please; take the publications 
from the writers of Sweden and Norway, which, with a 
few miserable exceptions, have met with success, and yet 
are not reprehensible. How compare they with that licen- 
tious writer, whose works Parisian grisettes consume, 
which, by their publication, and wide spread dissemina- 
tion, have put to flight the power of redress, not merely by 
out-stripping the modesty of nature, but violating decency 
itself; standing the infamous example of the freedom of 
the age, and questioning the too far advance of that bul- 
wark of our rights, the offspring of the Revolution of 1686. 
Like those of the Italian Aretinus, they are the merest tri- 
umph of effrontery, polluting the very precincts of litera- 
ture and realizing the description of the Roman Satirist in 
a similar case—Ingenium velox audacia perdita sermo. 
We refer not to those of the Parisian Cooper, which in con- 





roby out of the register of heaven. A flight so poetically fanciful as 

tched to the verge of extravagance, will illustrate our position. 

* We would refer to No. 4, vol. I. of the Noctes Ambrosiane, for a very 
example of the ingenuity and plausibility of this kind of reasoning, 
withal a capital specimen of colloquia] composition. 

{ He was nevertheless so convinced of their strength, that he put his Pu- 

( l’Orleans in the hands of his Niece, (Correspondance Générale, iii. 

154) the indecency of which, Ld. Brougham gays, absolutely amounted 

to obscenity ; who refers to Sir Joshua Reynold’s illustration of the naked- 

ness of the Indian and the Prostitute as putting to flight the flimsy pretexts 
y those writers in their defence: and to mythological examples in 
Odyssey, where the expressions are as simple_and as pure as comport 
with the narration, nothing being liquorishly dwelt on. Qs ra rpwra 
wryngav ev’Hoaudroo domo. (viii. 269.) And Avurag eywy evdors 

Tan yeudin Agpodirn. (viii. 345.) Or we may take Pope’s Abelard 

Heloise, where a mere story, interesting it is true, but licentiously s0 

i in fascinating verse, whereby to widen its influence. 
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trast, are replete with delicacy, amenity and fitness.* Would 
some Juvenal were here to teach us how the seven peaked 
city fell by those silent underminings which his pen came 
too late to save; or Boccacio to reprove, but not like him 
to leave the seeds of ruin where he weeded.t Tales such 
as these are usually perused by the fairer portion of the 
community with closed doors, for, like the pirouettes of the 
danseuse, they can with greater propriety be gazed upon, 
than spoken of. 

“McKenzie was born in Edinburgh.” He was in- 
tensely a Scotchman! and he that reads would intui- 
tively know it, had he never been informed. There isa 
listinguishing characteristic peculiar to them, from climatic 
nfluence perhaps, or what Prescott, in that admirable cri 
ticism on Gomara,{ calls an impalpable essence, that deter- 
mines by locality; the effect of some external agency, 
snow-clad peak, towering cloud-piercing mountain :—na- 
ture in her awful sublimity, lifting the soul trom low de- 
sires and ennobling the feeling hold nearer communion 
with herself. Like the country of William Tell, “nursing 
men ;”| or as the “Trophies of Olympic Pisa,” and the 
scope given to the imagination by the sublimity of mytho- 
logy, modifying the character, and impelling the Greek and 
Roman to chivalrous daring and deeds of high emprise: 
» with Scotland, her history, antiquity, prescription, the 
sound of great names, the deeds of their fathers in the strife 
vith the dominant Southron for liberty and for nationality, 

Ided to future generations an incitement to similar exer- 
lions, to sustain and surpass the reputation of their sires. 
All these causes may have tended to produce the impres- 
on, but so it is, there is a sternness and brawniness, a 
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ubrous organization distinguishing her writers, and giy 
g them what Burke calls a complexional disposition ; 
there is about them a depth, an abstruseness, a profundity 
trikingly evident; as much so as the slow laborious organi- 
n | eculiar to the blu -eyed German,” completing their 
usand bulky tomes per annum,f constant plodders 
make the immensity of the results balance their defi- 
iency in fancy. ‘The Scotch unite more imagination, but 
even at his approach, levity takes wing, perhaps to his an- 
des in manners across the channel. Sheridan with fa- 
tia and bon-mots; Phillips with. elaborate full-dressed 
finery, or Curran with playful satire, never could have been 
Scotchmen, or only at the price of expatriation. But the 
heavy ordnance and giants of the land, John Scotius Eri- 
a, old Gordie Buchanan, stern John Knox, Adam Fer- 
guson and Sidney Smith, Blair and Pailey and Dugald 
Stewart, were a priori “nursed by the legends of their land’s 
ince ;” or passing still nearer on the stream of time, 
% call her historians, Sir James MacIntosh and William 
Robertson and David Hume and Alison; her physicians, 

Cullen and James Gregory and Abercombie,} and 

Thousand others whom I fear to name 
More than from Argos or Mycene came. 
hese men must deduce with geometrical strictness and 
logical propriety. Begging Mr. ‘Tooke’s pardon, they had 
depth of metaphysics innate, coexistent with them: it was 
essentially a nascitur non fit; it accompanied them in the cra- 
ile, as the strength of the son of Alemenadid. In the words 
of one of her champions, we hail her 
Caledonia, stern and wild! 
Meet nurse for “metaphysic” child! 


And now with these we place McKenzie—he might 
enized as twin brother to either, for his paternal fea- 
tures accompany him and vindicate his birth-place. 
McKenzie wrote novels, but they differ as much from the 
tings coming under that appellation, as Walter Scotts 
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tand pleasure. Look ; hierry, in his Norman Con- 
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information, and Davila also, yet these writers 

themselves to the mere statement. Perhaps in their 

yr to avoid the tendency to etherialize, and in their 

hy to matter of the ancient school, they ran into the 
pposite extreme. 

McKenzie does not possess exactly these peculiarities, 
» varies just as much from the usual form. His wri- 
approximate the essay as closely as possible; there is 
ng trifling or light, nothing grotesque or ridiculous: 
magery, if any, is secondary as a mere accident, and 

they are, for the kind, almost as severe reading as Bishop 
Butler himself. Let none seek here for excitement, unless 
he wades through sterner stuff than the trash with which 
im now floods our land; there is no jumping to the end 
e how things will terminate, or, if this be the object, 
would advise that none such attempt it: there is teem- 
ing through it food for reflection, counsel sage, and apo 
hegms which strike in ev ry line, creating dissatisfaction 
vhen skimmed lightly over, and compe, lling return to scruti- 
nize far closer, and more thoroughly to read, | 
and inwardly digest. He does not feed sickly sentimen- 
tality, nor yet with puritanic repugnance, to moderate cheer- 
ness, does he ‘forbid the play of fancy or proscrib 
ry * } 


Ow 


of mirth. They all melt with the warm glk 
to the great object of mendi 
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about to be determined; her Stat 
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to the need ; then was the contact of mind with mind, 
with nation: as in the concours of the institute ol 
mediocrity was nonenity—genius and talent In 
tment were demanded. and they responded. Hel 
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warriors, the great Duke of Marlborough,* Eugene, and in 
America, Washington: in the d partments of statesman- 
ship, oratory and diplomacy, Chatham,t and Burke,t and 
Pitt,§ and Fox ;! in that of literature, Addison. Pope, But- 
ler, Gibbon, Johnson, Heine, C } tock, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Hume and Monte squ ‘@ in sci , Boerhave, Linnzus, 
Euler, Priestly, Davy, Black, Cavendish and Franklin ;** 
then history records her great ind then our stand- 
ard works were made, O1 he utilitarian age ; the forty 
years of the present century ed for elegance, orna- 

ent and invention: ot, as the former period, for 
force, strength, depth and endurance War was the quick- 
ening power ; the events of ’93t! contributed to the residence 
f this force and prepared us for the ultimate conse quence. 


For now it is peace,$} Anglo-Saxon energy exists|||! and it 
must act on, in quiet or in strife. In regard to the good 
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effects of a state of commotion in giving rise to such endu- 
ring results, we might exclaim with Juvenal (versus Messrs, 
Calhoun and Cobden) nune patimur longe pacis mala. 
In these times and among such men McKenzie sprang up, 
and his features bear the ‘modify: ing impress. He was arti- 
cled to acquire a knowledge of the business of the exche- 
quer, afterwards went to London to study the modes of 
English exchequer practice, and subsequently filled the 
responsible office of attorney for the crown in his native 
place. Here he could enter upon and discuss the most dry 
and complicated detail—it did not prevent him from pursu- 
ing his literary studies, nor force him to bid adieu to them, 
like Blackstone to his muse, in a valedictory stanza. Not- 
withstanding the vociferated cry, that one profession re- 
quires the sole and undivided attention, let us here append 
a modest dissent, and say with Dr. Clarke that “ it conveys 
an abominable lie ;”* it does not, like the single production 
of the Rhodian Agesander and his sons,t require a life-time— 
the marvellous fecundity of genius, the eager intellect and 
continual labor of energetic men, in a life-time of applica- 
tion, can accomplish any thing; each is adjuvant, and adds 
to the facility for acquiring more; let kindred studies be 
chosen, or those not diametrically opposed; let them be 
organized by the trained mind, and, notwithstanding appa- 
rent or original multiplicity and chaos, confusion will be 
absent. Witness Dr. Mason Good, working upon all com- 
prehensive nature he rself, and piling up froma “ labyrinth 
of confused detail,” a coherent mass from which all draw: 
Lord Bacon, filling every office in the gift of the Virgin 
Queen, and yet tearing down and building up whole sys- 
tems; Newton, whom the terraqueous globe did not con- 
fine, but who, going beyond, bound down to rigorous mathe- 
matical law the subtle element, determining the method of 
fluxions, propounding gravitation and establishmg the cal- 
culus ;§ Leonard Euler, at one time memorizing the ASneid, 
at all times with old History’s minutest fact at his command, 
producing the theory of the wandering star and the erring 


* Preface to Good’s Book of Nature 
+ See on account of the Laocoon, by Emmerson in his chapters on the 
fine arts, from the antiquarian Winkelman—characterized by Pliny as 
s manibus et picture et staturie preferendum.” 
Burke 
If the literati of all ages and nations could meet in one assembl} 
uld choose Sir Isaac Newton for their President,” says a writer 
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comet,—with Maclaurin and the elder Bernonilli wresting 
the prize from the Academy at Paris ;* Cuvier, proving that 
each department was not only subservient but necessary to 
all; Buffon, identical with him; Arago, the adviser of all 
France ;t among other living men, there is that greatest of 
comparative anatomists, Mr. Owen,t who embraces the past 
and the present, anti and post-diluvian ; Lord Brougham, 
for variety of attainments, is one of the most remarkable of 
men, the powerful orator and the accurate scholar, inti- 
mately acquainted with the lore, both of ancient and mo- 
dern times. Or passing further back, Cesar, a general, a 
statesman, an orator and a scholar, among men, second to 
Columbus ; Cicero, with his hundred volumes, his extraor- 
dinary achievements, his varied perfections; Varro, of whom 
saith St. Augustine, “ When I see how much Varro wrote, 
I wonder much that ever he had any leisure to read, and 
when I see how much he read, I wonder much that ever he 
had any leisure to write.”$ Yet they were not, by this 
means, incapacitated for business, so ycleped by those pri- 
ding themselves on paucity or ignorance, but were promi- 
nent in all. If diversity were to intimidate such men, as 
well might the Castilian lawyer despair of a critical ac- 
quaintance with the voluminous mass of legislation in the 
form of municipal charters, Roman codes, Parliamentary 
statutes and royal ordinances ;|! or Justinian and Tribonian, 
in that labor of labors, the digests of Roman law, the Pan- 
dects, the Edicts, the Novels; the promptings written in the 
heart of such men corresponded with the advice written 


over the school of Isocrates : ** Fav no OIA waens, eg roAuuatec,”” 


*Some idea of the universality of tttainments may be obtained from 

s Letters to a German Princess, 2d vol. Harper’s Family Library, where 
a curious instance is related of his wonderful powers of analysis and a 
straction. . : 

t We have just seen the “American in Paris during the Winter,” by Jul 
Janin, well known as the exquisite biograpl and Feuilletenist, in corr 
boration: “ What a singular, incredible life! to follow at the same time 
the course of the planets above, and the movements of popular passions 
below; to have one’s head in the clouds, by the side of the stars, and one’s 
feet in tumults; to predict the arrival of the mets, wandering through 
space, and to suffer one’s-self to be led by popular favor, that wind which 
blows at random....such is the two-fold life of M. Arago.” He is the counse] 
lor and oracle of the Frenchman. 

tSee British and Foreign Medical Review, 1845—“ He is one of the hard 
workers, accomplishing libraries in a year.’ 

§ At eighty he had written 190 works. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella 
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or reserved its impulse from a conviction of the superiority 
ever vouchsafed to greater knowledge: “ 
favros wavra vonoss; the present age demands universality, 
and he who neglects this is a unit. We now look upon the 
hoard collected in the gatherings of centuries ; classification, 
generalization and induction grapple it with giant hands, 
surround, subdue and impress it to use; let him not despair 
who uses these. In connection with the above and in 
defence of literary pursuits, we will introduce the argu- 
mentative and very powerful essay of McKenzie, to which 
we Invite particular attention.” 


~s 
OU FOS LEY Tavaeiroe 
5 $ 


“ Among the cautions which prudence and worldly wisdom ineul- 
ite on the young, or at least among those sober truths which expe- 
ence often pretends to have acquired, is that danger which is said 
) result from the pursuit of letters and of science, in men destined 
for the labors of business. or the active exertions of professional life. 
The abstraction of learning, the speculations of sciente, and the vi- 
sionary excursions of fancy, are fatal, it is said, to the steady pursuit 
f common objects, to the habits of plodding industry which ordinary 
business demands. The fineness of mind, which is created or in- 
reased by the study of letters, or the admiration of the arts, is sup- 
posed to incapacitate a man for the drudgery by which professional 
minence is gained ; as a nicely tempered edge, applied to a-coarse 
nd rugged material, is unable to perform what a,more common in- 
t would have successfully achieved. A young man destined 

for law or commerce, is advised to look only into his folio of prece- 
nts, or his method of book-kee« ping* and dulness is pointed to his 
ymage, as that benevolent coddess, under whose protection the 


vor station, and the blessings of opulence, are to be attained ; 
hile learning and genius are proscribed as leading their votaries to 


1 


barren indigence. and merited neglect. In doubting the truth of 
t assertions, | think I shall not entertain any hurtful degree ol 
cepticism, because the general current of opinion seems, of late 


s, to have set too strongly in the contrary direction ; and we 
endeavor to prop the failing cause of literature, without being 

1 of blameable or dangerous partiality. 
I e examples which memory and experience produce, of idle- 
88, dissipation, and of poverty, brought on by an indulgence ol 
iterary or poetical enthusiasm, the evidence must necessarily be on 
1 side of the question only. Of the few whom learning or genius 


ed astray, the ill success or the ruin is marked by the celebrity 
the sufferer. Of the many who have been as dull as they were 
| rofligate, and as ignorant as they were poor, the fate is unknown, 


he insignificance of those by whom it was endured. If we 


* We have since noticed an arti >» number of the Ele 
1846, also sustaining tl inions expressed above 


{ Cha s V.¥ Vita sine literis mors.’ 
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y reason @ priori he matter, the chances I think, should be on 
the side of literature. 
‘In young minds of any vivacity, there a natural aversion to 


e drudgery of business, which is seldom overcome, till the effer 


vescence of youth is allayed by the progress of time and hal 

till that very warmth is enlisted on t le of their profession, by 
the opening prospects of a tion or emolument. From this tyran- 
ny as youth conceives it, of attention and of labor, relief is common- 


y sought from some favorit vocation or amusement, for which a 
young man either finds { L¢ :a port n { his time: eithe r pa- 


tiently plods through his task, in « xp tation of its approach, or n- 
ticipates its arrival, by deserti io | 1 before the lecal period for 

nusement has arrived. It vay fairly f questioned, whether the 
most inpocent < f these an sement is ¢ ther £0 honorable or 80 


safe,as the avocations of learning of science. Of minds unin- 
formed and gross, when you il sy igitate, but fancy and feel- 
. ing have no power to in pel, the ments will generally be 
: either boisterous or eff ther di pate their attent 1or 
weaken their force. T ent of a young man’s vacant 


: hours is often too little attended to by those rigid masters, who ex- 
*t the most scrupulo rvance of the periods destined for busi- 


ness. Lhe waste of tin indoubte i very calculable loss; bu 
» te or ul d pray il {1 of a much higher « 
non tion. The votary of ly { enthusiast of fancy, 
2 r tue first; bu.’ the latter will be curred chiefly by him whon 
, onorance ir want of imaginatio I left to the crossness of mer 


—_ 
7 








n this, as ino er respe é ! is friendly to sobs r 
S manners and virtuous conduct, w profession is the road 
, “¢ iY ! ’ ; VW +] ‘ hy common ma res o. 

I . I 

yi acainst so I rt ’ r len tine ‘ t must be allowed. 
0 t e men ol bu ( t certain proiessi rule 
i right, which is not alway ynorab nd though meant to be selfis! 
af ‘ ‘ "he ' ' 
I S¢ | ] pro. ° 1 ior ¢ { I iy corrects tl 
e y ' tr the feel - 
. 

. F when ¢ 

T _ 2 { 
5 i } Pr rT) | 

I'he moral b t vy, perhaps, rathe 
e- provoke the smi 1 é I ‘ en of b ess 
ol ind the world. ButIw nture to tell them, that, even on thei 
yn un» | +} ry ; } } 
t Wn principles, they are 1 ga which they son 
18 preier as mort calcu [ 10 I ra young man’s W 





ty e, seldom attain the end nt of which they are not 


re s0 nice about the means. 1 : exel ied by the ill suc- 


} rt 1} ry! ’ , 

nD cess of many, who from thei: had acquired the high- 

- . : . 

re est reputation for sharpr ! I} trickish qualitie 
to 8! idvanta ] wo ral t} to great ones hon- 

‘ ] ) 

. ly attained. The direct, the oy | the candid, are the 
2 t road to ess in ¢ { ( It needs ¢ er- 

| I 
perior di lopt this; mean 

in ed me V cuit ty W +) 
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and if they 
pal os which rankie 
over-matched. 
well as of our princi 
ppear to be le. Letters require a ce 
hough of a kind perhaps very different fi 
would reco end. Granting that they are 


n themselves, as that word used in the language of the 


vet, as developin r the powere | thought and reflectior y 
an amusement of some those sports of children, in 

ibers are used, familiarize them to the elements of ar 
They give room for the exercise 


ob C 


) . 
Hy ULE 


of that discernment, that 

*t i causes, which is to incre 
speculation of the merchant, 
rgument of the lawyer; and though some pro- 
ry few faculties of the mind, yet there is scare 
in which a man who can think will not « 


rv. We shall cordingly find, in many 
ned informatiot 


ed of all qualitic s the 


hat those who posse . ] t 


1a degree above tl 
found from that very circumstance, the road to en 


loes not necess 
hich naw he f 


it m De 
ent time seem 
ien riches, ai 
, 
rperienced, has 


among us. 


’ Sal } , 
ol dey nad 


t . 
fe some ol oul 


ich has lifted 


avenues of more 

ce, of fancy, and 

tary of science, a real supe 
and free him from 1 


} 
¢ } 


ed spirits feel fro 





ess frequently un indi 
To be busy, as on rht rt; but to ‘know h 
die, 18 a very Superior iplishi nt This difficulty is mu 
reased with persons, to whom the hal f employment has 
me active exertions necessary ; wh t sleep contented 
por of indol , Or amuse t ( with those lighter 
in which he, who inl fortul 7 
rs, has been a n ment. The miserie 


mortifications of the ‘ retired asures’ I { business. 
more frequently matter of speculati 1€ novelist 


knowle age 


sional skill, a te! mel with professional 
ive some stock wherevw ) su rt him in idleness, som 
g for his mind when unbent from business. s me employment 
se hours which r ment o1 itude has left vacant and 


pied. lndependene n th [ one’s time, is not the 
ble species of freedor This lib ty the man of letters en} 


‘ qty ose nd t {ten retire from the t 


t 


business, only to become t V | Janguor, intemper 


‘But the situation in which the antages that endowment 
id which letters bestows. I el ns] { us, in old age, when 
in’s ciety Is necessarily circumscri . his powers 


njoyment are unavoidably d hed, Infit for 
affairs and the amusements of his youth, a dt f he has 1 
irce of mental emotion or employment, often s ttles s into the ro om 


melancholy and peevishness, or petrifies his feelings by babitua! 


toxicat ion. From an old man whose grat ications were solely de 


from those sensual appetil yoicn tin s blunted. or from 
trivial amusements of which yout! nly « in share, age has 
st every source « yn ut to him who ha 
with the information, till employ it in the 
letters, this blank of bl 
nd he feels. with 
senjoy. There 
rse lves, or more att 
*h such an old age 1e pa I 
en they are mitigate: it no guished, and spread their gen 
nfluence over the evening of our ¢ ys, in alliance with reas 
bs amity with virtue. 
’ pe rh: - fairly est ( tt] lish and 
encies of Cli ie | ine : y tne livation of letté 
un the enjoymer nt of s ry or ret ire To the politenes 
form and the ease of manner. b s naturally unfavorabl 
iuse business looks t nh ise, not the « ration of things. But 
man of business who has tivate , will commonly hi LN 
tened his feelings, if he has n othed | nanners or po 
ddress. He may LW “d t will sel 1 be rude; may 
respass in the ignorance of cere! il, it will seldom offen: 
against the substantial it 
“In conversation, the pedantry of lession unavoidably insir 
itself among men of e ry ci ng. Tl lawyer, the merch int, 


he planter,’] and the soldie) thi st, perhaps, from obvious 
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iree,) naturally slide into the accus- 

in oO al accustomed style of conversation. 
intry of the man of learning is generally the most tolerable 
ist tiresome of any; and he who has mined a certain por- 
arning with his ordinary profession, has generally correct- 


1 


considerable degree, the abstraction of the one and the 
ness of the other. 
the more important relations of s a in the closer inter- 
of friends, of husband, and { father, that superior delicacy 
nement of feeling which the cultivation of the mind bestows, 
rhten affection into sentiment, and por with such connections. 
and tenderness, which ves its dearest value to our exist- 
tunate circumstances, those feelings enhance prosperity ; 
decline of fortune, as in the decline of life, their influence 
tance are chiefly felt. They smooth the harshness of ad- 
and on the brow of misfortune print that languid smile, 
their votaries would often not exchange for the broadest 
those unfeeling prosperous men, who possess good fortune, 
ot a heart ior i ippines 


nzie excelled in each,and his honors have descended 

yn, the present Sir alee, Among the miscella- 
productions of our author, we mention the White 
ypocrite, a comedy, and a tragedy called the Spanish Fa- 
her, which was well received, though Mr. Garrick pro- 
nced the catastrophe too shocking for the modern stage. 
wrote a memoir on Germ: in tragedy and some fine spe- 


mens of Gaelic poetry, legendary poems: and Highland 
ls; enriched the ‘Transactions of the Highland So- 
by an elegant tribute .to his friend, Judge Abercombie, 

‘e Stewart, wrote an ingenious theory of dreams ;* 

the persuasion of Lord Melville, he wrote a_ political 
entitled “the Proceedings of the Parliament of 1784,” 


fra 
ral 
me 


received the sanction and was corrected by, Mr. w9 
ind he prepared a life of the blind poet, Dr. Blacklock, a 

support of his widow ; but, above all, we desire to ; 
; life of John Home, who wrote a history of the re- o% 
of 1745, but ny well known as the author of pes 
‘brated tragedy, Douglas. There were some inci- waa 
yn ected with this that no doubt afforded McKenzie — 
llent field for display, as its author was much perse- 
poe forced to resign his iving for composing such a 
On which occasion the historian, Robertson, is said 


kee} 
that 
proc 
proa 
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to have given a fine exhibition of his character.* Speaking 
of McKenzie’s Life of Home, Wilson, in his convivial and 
critical conversations, attached to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
confirms our opinion in this strong language : 


“ Buller. What is your opinion of John Home as a poet? 

“ North. 1 think nobody can bestow too much praise on Douglas. 
There has been no English tragedy worthy of the name since it 
appeared. *Tis a noble piece—beautifully and loftily written; but, 
ater all, the principal merit is in the charming old story itse!f. Dou- 
glas is the only true forerunner of the Scotch imaginative literature 
of our own age. Home’s other tragedies are all very indifferent— 
some of them quite bad. Mr. McKenzie should not have disturbed 
their slumbers. 

“ Buller. The natural partiality of friendship and affection. 

“North. Surely; and it is most delightful to read his memoir, 
simply for its overflowing with that fine strain of sentiments. He is, 
like Ossian, ‘ the last of all his race,’ and talks of his peers as they 
should be talked of. One may differ from his opinions here and 
there. but there is a halo over the whole surface of his language. 
‘Tis to me a very pathetic work. 4 

“ Buller, McKenzie is himself a very great author. 

“North. A discovery indeed, Mr. Buller! Henry McKenzie, 
sir, is one of the most original in thought and splendid in fancy and 
chaste in expression that can be found in the whole line of our wor- 
thies. He will live as long as our tongue, or longer. 

“ Buller. Which of his works do you like best? 

“North. Julia de Roubigné and the story of La Roche. 1| thought 
that vein had been long extinct, till Adam Blair came out, &c. &c.” 


In the “Man of Feeling,” the chapters are broken and 
fragmentary, with just enough connection to give it a natu- 
ral appearance, and support the deception of the author's 
merely acting in the capacity of editor. The story is filled 
with heart-rending episodes, all representing the feelings 
intended to be conveyed, no doubt selected by McKenzie in 
order to indulge his peculiar turn of sentiment, and give 
play to what his style is best suited to express. ‘They are 
pictures, soonest producing ‘in men of ordinary sensibilities, 
an overwhelming, conscience-sickening sense of what they 
so much admire in others. He portrays an individual 
keenly, we should say morbidly, alive to the little sufferings 
that the more callous pass unheeded, and which in him ate 
productive of the intensest enjoyment; his sympathies ap- 
proach to weakness, at first glance resembling sentimentality, 


*See “ Men of Letters and Science who flourished in the reign of George 
Il.,” article “ Robertson.” 


y VOL. XIII.—NO 


25. 
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that is of an unhealthy hue, which disgusts ; his was more 
assimilated to goodness, a goodness which, in its yielding 
simplicity, in a male, is perhaps blameable-— -for he was 
always inclined to look at the most favorable side, and, 
until acts proved the reverse, gave one credit for more than 
was deserved, and this was so natural that it frequently 
subjected him to the pat on of the reprobate with whom 
he comes in contact; but his conduct indicates high resolve 
when occasion demands the bearing of aman. We have 
no room here for extracts, but will refer to a few of the 
most remarkable passages: viz., the Interview with the Cu. 
rate, p. 20; Bashfulness and modesty ; the Man of Feeling 
in love, p. 26: the Story of Emily Atkinson, the prostitute, 
p. 49; the Maniac Girl, p. 38; and the melancholy death 
of Harley, p. 96. Neither Richardson nor Marmonte] are 
on the title page ; but McKenzie can ope the sacred source 
of sympathetic tears full as well as they. An objection is 
made to this species of excitement: it )ncreaseth sorrow, 
and sorrow involves as well the past as the present;* it 
sometimes recalls what might be evaded by sacrifice of 
feeling ; it opens well-springs long shut, perhaps happy in 
their closure, and which, by their potency, would let in 
woes unnumbered; troubles befall enough and through 
necessity,—shall we increase their power by indulging sen- 
sibility, or blunt their force by closing the avenues of en- 
trance? But the one bears relation to nobility and gentle- 
ness, the other to selfishness and degradation ; this elicits 
admiration, that demands reproof; ye are welcome to your 
sternness and cynicism ; we prefer the sympathies, the feel- 
ing heart touched by the softest sorrow, the finer thoughts, 
the thrilling sense, the electric look, that waking into life 
each silent spring in unison with suffering, elevates and 
adorns. Nor do we think one is more weak when danger 
threatens and resolve is requisite ; it is a moral feeling, and 
morality has power, as woman, in her weakness exhibits 
strength, that, by its very impulse, accomplishes what brute 
force could not avail. 

This book was the subject of a remarkable literary theft 
A clergyman transcribed the whole in manuscript, copied 


*“ Sorrow,” says Mr. Locke, “is the sense of a present evil,” “it in- 
volves past and present.’ 
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sut with interlineations, erasures and corrections, and Mc- 


Kenzie’s publishers were compelled to expose him. 

Over against this is the “ Man of the World.” We refer 
toa few chapters from the beginning, which would intro- 
duce some of the personages and exhibit the power of the 
wthor. Such was the Father, a man whom “not e’en cri- 
tics criticised,” 

ia Who tried each art, reprovea eacn dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.” 

\ perfect counterpart to him of Auburn, or the one des- 
cribed by Cowper, or by McKenzie himself in the Lounger.* 
Advice as good as Chesterfield’s, or Chatham’s, or Mrs. El- 
lis. A daughter, rivaling that greatest of her sex, Isabella 
of Aragon, living ina moral atmosphere that drove afar 
each thing of sin and guilt.f The son is gradually allured 
from the paths of innocence and rectitude by the consum- 
mate villany and duplicity of Sir Thomas Syndail, who, 
nlerior in the finer traits of character, possessed all the in- 
fluence to evil attributed to Hastings in the Last of the Ba 
rons. 

: : , , His t 

Dropp’d manna, and could make the worse appear 

[he better reason to perplex d dash maturest counsel. 
The brother is ultimately sent to Botany Bay which pre- 
cedes the destruction of the sister, the record of whose fal! 
is contained in chap. xxiii. The old man goes to his grave 
iin by the various triumphs 
ymplishment of his desires 


broken hearted ; the reckless vil 
f effrontery, goes on in the ac 
ind imitates the crime of Dionysius by concerting attempts 
against a female, who proves to be his daughter; while 
the serpent-haired furies of remorse are upon him, he 
stabbed by the son of old Annesly, who had returned and 


« 


was acting on the defensive. thus owing a moral to be 
drawn from the development of the characters. We can 
hot say much for any ingenuity or cunningly devised ma- 
chinery in this work; itis not complicated. and the dramatis 
persone are few. The rule of Lord Kames in regard to 
Harration is strictly followed,$ the unity of action 1s pre- 
60. | 0, p. 122. Se 

f England 
the latter du 
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served, each chapter makes a link and produces some image 
re iain and necessary to the catastrophe, either by advancing 
or retarding it; the images are distinct and lively, and their 
completeness transports the reader and converts him into a 
spectator; the characters are drawn with the accuracy of 
a Tacitus, the portraits are natural, with not a feature want- 
ing or misplaced, the ideal presence is so finely expressed 
as almost to appear actual, so little being left to the imagi 
nation, that we may notice a great paucity of ornament; 
the words are suited to the feelings intended to be expres. 
sed—McKeuzie’s forte—a simple unaffected tale of nature, 
‘This correspondence of sense and sound may be attained 
even in prose. Swift did it to perfection ; we have noticed one 
or two not referred to, in which this may be easily observed. 

‘Still slowly passed the melancholy day 

And still the stranger wist not where to stray.” 
‘That relaxation of the languid frame 
By soft recumbency of outstretched limbs.” 
‘Here rills of oily eloquence in soft 
Meanders lubricate the course they take.” 
{ll are acquainted with the more remarkable examples 
in the writings of the poets ; for instance, 
‘Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the main.’ 


‘* Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum, &c.” 


In the highly tragic tale of Julia de Roubigné, the des- 
uctive catastrophe is produced in a manner too revolting, 
we should think, for the delusion which even the elasticity 
of the imagination will allow. It was constructed after 
the advice of Lord Kames to correct the common fault in 
P| lays where the “ distress of the piece is made to turn upon 
the desi; gning villany of the dramatis persone.” In writ- 
ing most tragedies the principle of Aristotle's definition 
seems to have been sufficient—-“ That by means of pity and 
terror it refines and purifies in us all sorts of passions.” A 
subject best fitted for tragedy according to the author first 
hide d to, is where a man has himself been the cause of 
his misfortunes, not so as to be deeply guilty or altogether 
innocent ; the misfortune must be occasioned by a fault in- 
ident to human nature, and therefore is some degree venial ; 
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il affections and warm- 

ly interest the spectato n this tale the characters are 

all naturally virtuous, at he arises from mor- 
thot 


igh Innocent indulgence 1 Julia we become 
deeply interested from | crificing filial affection, 


“such misfortunes ca 


‘> 


which induces her to marry a nobleman, a man of keen 
sensibility, fine sense o nor, and withal, jealous and 
quick in quarrel ; she afterware ither incautiously indul 
ges the revival of an affection previously sacrificed in obe 
dience to the wishes of | her As Bulwer says, “ ’twas 
the fatal influence of an affectio1 n of the imagination, 
sinister, ¢ juivocal, ominou bt irresistible o¥? and she ful- 
filled her destiny; ¢ irative trifles aided the confirmation 
in the mind of the suspi s husband, and they both fall 
victims to an untoward concatena of circumstances 

the wife through tie violence of the husband, and the latter 
from the effects of his own re . All this is conducted 
in a series of letters itt with admirable force and deli 
cacy. ‘They bear no resemblance to any with which we are 
acquainted. Wecould no pare them with Lady Mary 
Montague’s, or Pope’s, « yron’s, or the elegant womanly 


€ istles ol Julia Manne rilig Me Kenzie’s are all expressive 


the deepest feeling; honor, love and jealousy are the 


oT 
r 
f 
) 


‘ 
themes, and the action is tl as the passions are 
deep.” 

In the Papers from the Lounger and Mirror, first read 
before a society of literary men, that nursery of 
well di S¢ ribed by Le Ve we nay series essays ike 
those in the Spectator, calculat to restrain what Juvena! 


orators 


portrays and condemn 
- * 


Luxuria incubuit victur Vf situr 


He gained from thes« } F et of tl Northern Addison 
They are more pungent 
Goldsmith’s ; as eloqu 
the Homilies of the Go 


r 
} 


| » ‘ ‘ } e 
nat we may not ] N il c emned as a 
sale encomiast, we will strive to be f on anti laudatory. 


As the disciple of the { phil teemed science d 
i 


ind M 
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graded by application to the arts,—that men must stoop 
from speculation to practice,—-that to be useful was to be 
vulgar,*—so McKenzie, by his dearth of facts, his absolute 
want of information, is open to reprehension ; he despises 
material tangible circumstance as much as the immaterial.- 
ist; there is oftentimes much of a pervading sameness and 
evenness about his style, that make it too easily recognized,— 

esome for a length of time. Complete as he was in all 
the munitions of dry and forcible satire, we might reprove 
his animadversions as too censorious, his asperity for being 
too blunt, his mercurial and somewhat sarcastic tone of sen- 
timent for being too stern and inexorable. We might wish 
there was more of the superficial and picturesque graces of 
narration, more, brilliancy and scintillation; but we dread, 
with the quaint old Ascham, “ that men very quick of wit, 
be very light of conditions.”t In his more quiet pieces, he 
often compensates for this deficiency, by profound philoso- 

ical analysis, and his plainness moves us more than elo- 
yuence,—he speaks in homely guise as nature bade, and 
here is no monotonous clang ;—he does not 


i 
It 


Stare and stamp, and strut and storm and straddle, 
['o show the world—how Garrick did not act. 


McKenzie was in his style, what Michael Angelo at the 
head of the Florentine schoo! was ;—muscular form, daring 
outline and energetic attitude, were harmonized and soften- 
ed in the graceful productions of the pen or pencil ; there 
was a chastity of design, an appropriate gravity of color- 
ing, displaying a grace and decorum not less interesting 
than the more obtrusive excellence of others. The Floren- 
tine was boldness, the Venetian, splendor, and the Roman, 
the mean between them. McKenzie was of the latter 


ool. for 


4 ‘ } ; , ‘ — } 
irt itsell, seemed into natu wroucnht, 
> 

) 


I ¢ 2ur r — “AaAme 
By the transparency of his bright dreams 


He was a man born to wield the sceptre in the realms of 
passion. As the degree of power with which all the ele- 
ments of our nature are evoked, is the test of the orator,: 
so it is of the writer, and in this capacity McKenzie is pre- 


* Macaulay’s “ Essa 
n1ius, 


Eulogy on Leg 


ro 
} 
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eminent. He does not evaporate in barren flashes or in the 
sterile exuberance of the older novelists—all is plain, fer- 
vent, deep, and glowing with power, not the power of a 
stimulated fancy, but of a highly wrought conviction. 
There is something austere with which we can use no fa- 
miliarity, and which acts rather on the judgment than upon 
the passions ; it comes in tones of withering irony, but si- 
lent, secret, and the more galling. He struck for principle, 
which is sustained by conceptions of the highest moral dig- 
nity, and exalting into a kind of spiritual contemplation, 
leads to that imperishable existence which Christianity has 
opened to us beyond the tomb. There is frequently an ex- 
quisite delicacy, a refined sensibility impressed in language 
soft as adoration breathes; episodes worth more than the 
statues of Lysippus, valued at their weight in gold ; as beau 
tiful as that of the eleventh Aineid. His were among no- 
vels, what Titus’ and Liege’s were among pamphlets ;* with 
a compactness of expression, a force and cogency of persua 
sion ; every paragraph teems with advice, every sentence is 
pregnant with feeling; his soul is sent in every lance he 
throws ; his words leap forth at once to their effect ; there 
is no trifling, no prettiness, no frivolity; for McKenzie 
struck for the aliquid immensum infinitumque in literature 
With the expiring wish of Father Paul to his country, we 
say, esto perpetua ! P 


Art. IV.—T ue GrowTH anp ConsuMPTION oF CoTTON 

Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
tables and notes on the Cultivation, Manufature and 
Foreign Trade of Cotton. March Ath, 1836. 


Corron has produced a greater effect upon commerce: 
and the social relations of mankind, than any other agri 
cultural product of the world. Great as have been the ef 
fects of steam, in changing the face of modern society and 
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developing new resources, we sometimes doubt whi 
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cotton has not produced as wonderful and extraordinary 
results 

We hold it to be a clear proposition, that men to be civi- 
lized, must first be clothed. A naked man is necessarily a 
savage. One of the great obstacles heretofore, to the pro- 
gress of civilization in the world, has been the difficulty of 
clothing the barbarian portions of it. The subjugation of 
barbarian by civilize sd races, has often been followed by 
the degradation of the con = rors, instead of the elevation 
of the conquered, and for the reason that they could not be 
clothed, and there were no means of furnishing t them with 
that comfort, and with it, the temptations of commerce and 
the gradual progress of the arts of refined life. 

If you can furnish a savage man with cheap clothes, this 
begets a fondness for dress and comfort, and with that, a 
desire to trade, and the desire to trade, begets a love to ac- 
quire, and the love to acquire, begets industry, and with it 
property, and property begets a desire to protect it, and this 
the enactments of law, and law iscivilization. Unless you 
can first give the great masses of mankind the ordinary 
comforts of life, it is idle and vain to attempt to civilize 
them. Give them clothing, and you raise and elevate 
them. Give them the necessaries of life, and you raise 
their comforts and with their comforts, you raise their vir- 
tues. Give man objects around him, dear and worth liv- 
ing for, and you necessarily make him a creature of society 
and association. Reverse it, and send him forth naked and 
hungry, and you necessarily make him wild, with nothing 
to live for. ; 

In this point of view, to the great masses of mankind, 
the comforts of life, become in fact the virtues of life. Lord 
Brougham, in one of bis fine flourishes on universal educa- 
tion, once exclaimed that he hoped to see the day when 
every man in England would read Bacon. Cobbett re 
plied in his cool and utilitarian style, that he hoped to see 
the day, when every man in England would eat bacon. 
There is more of philosop hy than sarcasm in the remark 
The maxims of Dr. Franklin, enlarged and sy stematized 
by Jeremy Bentham and his scholars, however short they 
may fall of embodying all truth, have done much to ad- 
vance se condition of men. 

If it be a Divine injunction to go forth, to subdue and 
r ti nish the earth, then it is certainly a duty to feed the 
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hungry and clothe the naked; and there is truth in those 
utilitarian doctrines which affirm that the great masses of 
society are elevated and virtuous, in proportion as they 
have the necessaries and comforts of life. Not that we 
would limit the sphere of benevolence to the mere necessi- 
ties or animal comforts of life. There is, in addition to 
this, a far nobler sphere, embracing the moral relations of 
man; and as he rises higher and higher in the scale of in- 
tellectual existence, his horizon becomes more and more ex- 
tended, his duties more and more enlarged, and his capacity 
for* happiness, immeasurably improved. Notwithstanding 
all this, we cannot extend the principles and sublime truths, 
even of the Christian religion, to the great masses of man- 
kind, without first tempting them, with the comforts of life, 
from the wildness of nature. Hence it is, that in this point 
of view, the cultivation of cotton becomes, in the hands of 
a superintending Providence, one of the great means of re- 
forming and Christianizing the world. It is the improve- 
ment of Jabor-saving machinery in New and Old England, 
connected with the production of cotton, that has done 
more to advance mankind in the scale of civilization, with- 
in the last twenty-five years, than was done in centuries 
before. It is by the improvement of machinery and the 
vast production of cotton, that the cheapest clothing has 
been furnished on a large scale, to the millions of poor, 
who have heretofore been in rags and the lowest degrada- 
tion. By extending the blessings of cheap clothing, we 
have quickened the impulses of the lowest classes in the 
old world, and given new energy and enterprise to every 
department of industry, and with it, new hopes and new 
aspirations. 

Wherever cotton has been substituted for hemp and wool, 
as an article of clothing, those who use it have had more 
comfort ; and wool and hemp can never be used again, for 
it will take years to raise the flocks necessary in the one 
case, and the difficulties of a lucing and using the other, 
will prevent its consumption again. So that as cotton ex- 
tends amongst mankind, it becomes an article of necessity, 
and is second only to bre ad. When we reflect that there 
are large portions of the world who never see it as an arti- 
cle of clothing, and that it is rapidly extending itself into 
vast regions heretofore but little thought of, we are some- 
what at a loss to fix any limits to its uses and to its great 
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control over modern civilization. Of the population even 

civilized Europe, there are one-third now who do not 
ise it atall; and of the one thousand millions of people, sup- 
posed to be upon the earth, it may be safely said, one-half 
never use cotton as an article of clothing. 

The production of cotton throughout the earth, may be 

estimated at near twelve hundred millions of pounds. Of 
this amount, the United States produce near 800,000,000, Ibs. 
calculating the crop at 2,000,000 of bales, and each bale at 
400 Ibs. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, 
Doc. 146, 4th vol. Ex. Doc. 135-6,) estimates the produe- 
tion of other countries as follows, viz: India, 185,000,000 
lbs.; the rest of Asia, 110,000,000; Brazil, 30,000,000; 
West Indies, 8,000,000; Egypt, 25,000,000; the rest of 
Africa, 34,000,000 ; Mexico and South America, exclusive 
of Brazil, 35,000,000, and 13,000,000 Ibs. elsewhere. Say 
that 500,000,000 of people, or half the population of the 
world, now use this one thousand vo hundred millions of 
pounds, and it would give only a little more than 2} pounds 
per head. We think the truth is, that half the population 
of the earth do not use it, but estimate it at that and the re- 
sult is as stated. Suppose then the other half finally to be- 
come consumers of the article at the same rate, and we shall 
see that it is not so easy a matter as is generally thought, 
for production to outrun consumption. This increase of 
‘onsumption is going on yearly, and as commerce and the 
improvements of intercourse advance, it will increase in 
geometrical ratio; and then as nations become more refined 
ind more opulent, its consumption, instead of being two or 
three pounds to each individual, will reach ten pounds, in 
he various formsin which it may be used. How vain and 
ignorant it is to talk of production out-running consump- 
tion! Such aconelusion implies that commerce and arts, 
vith their necessary consequences, wealth, comfort and lux- 
iry, will be checked in their triumphant progress, and mat- 
cind fall back again into barbarism. 

The truth is, that there is not a battle that England has 
fought in India, Affehanistan, or China, nor that France 
has fought in Africa, nor that the United States are now 
fighting on the rich plains of Mexico, which will not ex- 
tend the consumption of cotton, and in the results, finally 
bless the people conquered. It will, in the progress of time, 

ntroduce trade and commerce, and with them the arts and 
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refinements of life. It is thus that Providence has ever 
worked upon the destinies of man. When the Lord se- 
lected the first born. of Egypt as victims to illustrate his 
power and vindicate his decrees, and left his bloody sign 
upon the lintels and side-posts, that the destroying Angel 
might pass over his chosen people, this visitation of an aw- 
ful dispensation, was but a part of His Providence in work- 
ing out the redemption of Israel. And when, in modern 
times, He chooses to make the tracks of civilization upon 
the bloody fields of conquest, it is but to rouse a barbarian 
people from their stupor and indolence, and quicken a 
worthless and profligate mass with new enterprise and life, 
and fit them for that great day of universal light, peace and 
happiness, which He has promised for mankind in the mil- 
lennium. It is by war that you control an ignorant or bar- 
barian people, and then by commerce and trade with them, 
you introduce the comforts and arts of civilization. 

Of the one thousandtwo hundred millions of pounds of 
cotton raised in the World, Great Britain consumes and 
manufactures about 400,000,000 Ibs. ; India, China, and the 
rest of Asia about 240,000,000 Ibs. ; the United States, 200, 
000,000 Ibs. ; France, 90,000,000 Ibs.; South America and 
Mexico, 30,000,000 Ibs. ; Germany, 40,000,000 Ibs. ; Tur- 
key and Africa, 50,000,000 Ibs.; Spain, 10,000,000 Ibs. ; 
Prussia, 30,000,000 Ibs.; Russia, 5,000,000 Ibs., and 25, 
000,000 elsewhere. ‘The continental countries of Europe 
have been increasing their consumption very rapidly in the 
last three years. The one thousand two hundred millions 
of pounds at 10cts. would be $120,000,000. And estimating 
what it is exchanged for at the same only, we have $240, 
000,000 worth of commerce and trade, that it creates an- 
nually, besides the manufactures that are made from it. 
The value of cotton manufactures in Great Britain annual- 
ly may be put down at $190,000,000 ; in the United States, 
at $60,000,000 and in France, at $90,000,000. The reason 
why France is estimated so much higher than the United 
States, although not using as much of the raw material by 
100,000,000 Ibs., is that her manufactures are much finer 
and more costly. These general estimates show the mag- 
nitude of the interests connected with cotton, and the vast 
amount of capital and labor it gives employment to through- 
out the world. 

In 1821, there were only 170,000,000 lbs. grown in the 
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United States, and South-Carolina produced fifty millions 
of that. Previous to our revolution we raised not a pound 
for exportation, and in 1784 a Yankee vessel arrived at 
Liverpool with eight bags of cotton, and was immediately 
seized by the custom house officers, because they believed 
that even that small amount could not be the produce of 
the United States. In 1791, the amount of cotton produced 
in the world was 490 millions of pounds, and of that 
amount the United States raised then only two millions of 
pounds, and in 1844 there were raised one thousand two 
hundred millions of pounds, of which, the United States 
produced (1844 being our largest crop) $20,000,000 Ibs. 
The Southern people have been held up before the world as 
wanting in enterprise and industry, but there is nothing in 
the records of agriculture upon this earth to equal this 
magnificent and triumphant development of the resourses 
and increasing industry of a people who are, as it were, 
but in their infancy. The georgeoys and eloquent eulogy 
which Burke pronounced in the House of Commons in 1775, 
on the people of New-England for their daring and hardy 
enterprise in the whale fishery, presents a picture of suc- 
cessful energy far less imposing than this of the gigantic 
strides which four or five of the Southern States, smallest 
in population, have made ina few years towards gaining 
control over the commerce and wealth of the world. 

As far as agricultural industry is concerned, there is no- 
thing like it in the history of man. We do not see the 
marks of this industry exhibited as it is in other sections, 
upon painted houses and paved streets, with their busy 
throngs of people; but it is seen in the peaceful and quiet 
walks of the country, where the husbandman toils over the 
mest extensive fields under the best regulated agriculture 
known. Compared with other and more populous coun- 
tries, those who are engaged in the culture of cotten area 
mere handful of men, and yet we know of no cultivators 
of the soil who have produced such wonderful and extra- 
ordinary developments in so short a period. It is all sickly 
cant and pharasaical whining to talk about domestic slavery 
causing a people to degenerate. Inured to exposure and to 
danger, their whole police regulations train them up toa 
military organization. It is a school for the manly and 
heroic virtues. It is not slavery that will make masters 
weak ; but the want of spirit to defend their rights, if need 
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be, with the sword, will make them sink down into imbe- 
cility, the pity and contempt of the world. 

We here take occasion to say, that those who suppose the 
masters who live in the cotton region of the South, are 
indolent and luxurious, labor under a great mistake. ‘There 
are no capitalists in these United States who take as little 
ease to themselves. ‘I‘here are no capitalists in any part of 
christendom who are so full of energy and constant and 
devoted attention to business. ‘The truth is, a cotton plan- 
tation soon becomes a dead expense unless it is managed 
with great care and energy. ‘I‘hose who own slaves are 
forced to a system of sleepless activity, or the expenses of 
their labor will soon consume all the profits and sink the 
capital. ‘The wealthy men of the North can take their 
ease. ‘They have their property in stocks, in incorporated 
companies, in town houses, lands at rent, in bonds and mo- 
ney at interest. Not so with the slaveholder. He is the 
active guardian of human beings, dependent upon his per- 
sonal attentions. ‘Those who make up the principal part 
of his capital are daily consumers, whether propitious sea- 
sons come or not. He is engaged in a system of cultiva- 
tion and a production that requires more science than any 
other system or production known. All this necessarily 
makes him active and full of energy. ‘Those who form an 
idea of the habits of our cotton planters from the specimens 
furnished at the watering places and in the cities of the 
North, where some of them travel during the summer 
months, have but a very inadequate conception of the great 
mass of our people. We too, in like manner, have but a 
very narrow and contracted knowledge of the wealth and 
luxury of the North, from the Yankee pedlars and shop- 
keepers who swarm through our country after the first frost. 
They overrate our wealth, indulgence and luxury, and we 
underrate theirs. 

Amongst the wealthy classes of the North, there is far 
more luxury and ease than amongst the same classes South. 
Let any man visit those superb edifices in New-York, 
around Lafayette or Union place, or the princely palaces of 
Boston or Philadelphia, and see the Oriental luxury with 
which they are furnished: let him visit the villas that adorn 
the banks of the Hudson or the Delaware, whose inmates 
pass their days upon ottomans and their nights upon downy 
couches covered with Persian purple, and he will see how 

10 VOL. XIII.—No. 25 
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plain and moderate is our style and luxury compared with 
theirs. 

We speak .now of the capitalists of the South, whose 
property is invested in land and negroes. We know there 
are some amongst us whose accumulated capital is invested 
as it is at the North, in stocks, houses at rent and lands, and 
, of course, have the same indulgence and ease as that 
class of capitalists have every where. And there are also 
amongst us those who have inherited a large property in 
slaves, who take their ease; but, rest assured, they are but 
spending what their more active and thoughtful ancestors 
have acquired, and it will take but a few years for their 
agents and negroes to consume al! they are worth. These 
are but exceptions to the general rule. 

The lot of the Southern slaveholder is one of incessant 
activity and carefulness. Without these he must sink his 
fortune in time, no matter how great it may be. Let it be 
remembered that the greater part of the cotton of our coun- 
try is produced by farmers of but moderate capital. We 
would say that more than half of the cotton of the United 
States is produced by farmers who work less than fifteen 
hands, and no man who works only that number, if he has 
a family, can take to himself any indulgence worth speak- 
ing of. 

Much is said of the luxury of the South, and some peo- 
ple seem to think the Southern planters spend their days 
and nights in high living and costly indulgence. This 
might have been the case in colonial times, when our en 
terprise was not stimulated by independence and self-go- 
vernment, and when we were fostered by the patronage and 
bounties of a monarchy, in order to strengthen a luxurious 
court in the mother country. ‘True, many of the country 
seats of our planters might, at that period, have vied with 
the luxury of Hortensius or Lucullus. Even as far north 
James river, Berkley, Brandon, Maycox and Westover stand 
as monuments of prouder and richer days, when many of 
our planters received their education in England, and with 
it, caught the manners of a court. But things have now 
changed. We are educated at home. Nor is our trade to 
be confined to the mother country alone. The commerce 
of the world is open to us, and whatever there is of grand, 
gainful and inviting in the enterprises of all nations, we 
claim an interest and a share in all. This it is that stirred 
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century. Our interests are intimately blended and we are 
mutually dependent upon each other. If we move together 
n harmony and peace our career of prosperity will be grand 
and sure. If the unnatural enmity which a few desperate 
people are endeavoring to create in New-England and the 
Northern States against us and our institutions, should ever 
succeed in dissevering our interests, humanity every where 
will have reason bitterly to grieve over a consummation 
fatal to the well-being of men. 

Many who engage in this war against us get their preju- 
dices so excited that they suppose we are weak and have 
no sources of support or wealth but the product of cotton 
aloue. And we have seen calculations made by distin- 
guished Northern members of Congress, in which they put 
down our whole product as nothing but cotton, and then 

nter into a minute and laborious calculation of every thing 
raised or manufactured, for instance, in Massachuseits, and 
make that result a criterion by which to judge of their 
industry and nett income, and contrast it with our decay 
and imbecility. Even Mr. Webster has indulged in some- 
thing like this calculation and contrast on one or two occa- 
In that calculation they take it for granted we raise 

llar’s worth of food or anything else, but have to 

it out of cotton ; and they do not calculate the cost 

» raw material they work up into their manufactures, 

for which they pay other States, and which, as weil as 
bread-stuffs for their laborers, ought to be deducted from the 
apparent income, so as to leave the trne nett result. In the 
Senate, February 3d, 1832, Mr. Clay spoke of the South, 


or at least a portion of it, as **too poor to live and too 
proud to work ” 


We all know, in the South, that the census which is taken 
every ten years by the Federal Government, furnishes no 
very correct standard by which to estimate the productions 
of our people, as we are a sparse population and exceed- 
ingly careless in giving in our returns, and in fact many 
have a prejudice against it. Yet notwithstanding all this, 
the census is the only authentic document of a general 
kind that we can refer to. We will take South-Carolina, 
for instance, as represented in that very defective document 
and we find the following as the result of her general in- 
lustry, leaving out a great many small matters which are 
not calculated or valued in the return and which we are 
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unable to put down at all. South-Carolina at the time the 
census was taken, had a population of 594,399, and we 
suppose her prodt ictions may be take asa fair si ample of 
the productive industry of the Bese rn States. 


Amount and value of the annual products of South-Carolina, ac- 
cording to the census of 1840. 


1.155.796 00 

2. Corn, 14,987,474 1.989. 
3. Potatoes, 2.713.425 : 1.499.397 50 
. Rye, 19,064 ie ‘ ‘ 39, 20 
. Oats, 1,486,208 « 774,259 00 
3. Barley, 3, “ ¥ 3.794 00 
. Buckwheat, 5 6 é‘ { 85 00 
Rice, 66,887,244 lbs 6s . 2.676.487 76 
. Cotton.* 91,000,000 Ibe. ‘ . 9,100,000 00 
1 Hay, 25,729 tons, “6 6] . 257.290 00 
Tobacco, 69.524 Ibs. ‘ ' 6,‘ 52 40 
2. Silk, 1.792 Ibs. o i 179 20 
31,462 Ibs. - , 3,146 10 
Wool. 299.170 Ibs ‘ 30, 89.751 00 
5. Orchard products, - . 52.275 00 
). Family Goods produced, 930.703 00 
. Gold, - . ; 37.418 00 
. Domestic Salt, 2,250 : 50, ,125 00 
. Granite and marble, 3,000 00 
. Poultry, : 396.364 00 
. Market Gardens, 338,187 OO 
. Lumber, . . 537.684 00 
Skios and Furs, : 225 00 
. Ginseng, - - 9 247 OO 
. Hardware and Cutlery manufactur . 3,465 00 
. Bricks and Lime manufactured 108 00 
Woollens manufactured, 1,000 00 
. Manufactures of Cotton 359,000 00 
= of Tobacco 3,500 00 
aed of Hats and C ips, - - 3,790 00 
. Leather, 68.018 Sides of Sole at $2 00, 136,036 00 
de, 6 89.586 © of Upper at 2 00, 179.172 00 
3. Other manufactures in Leather, - - 109,472 00 
Tallow Candles, “ : - 136,022 00 
. Distilled Liquors, 102,288 gallons, ‘ 00 
Confectionary, 7 29.333 00 
. Earthenware, - - 9.300 00 
38. Paper made, value, - - 20,000 00 
39. Carriages and Wagons made, 189.270 00 


>] 


1. Wheat 963,162 bushels, at $1 10, $ 
‘ mn , 


3. Sugar, 


> — 
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Carried Over. $31,045,668 


* 960.000 
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Amount carried Forward. $31,045,668 36 
10. Manufactures from mills, . 1,201,678 00 
11, Ships and Vessels built, 60,000 00 
42. Furniture manufactured, 28,000 00 
43. Construction of or building houses 1,527,576 00 
14. Other manufactures 82.885 00 


Total amount $3% 33,937,807 36 


The above table is but a very imperfect outline of the 
productive labor of the State. We can only judge of the 
profits of labor in commerce from the fact, that the capital 
vested in 1840 was $6,648,736, and in the professions we 
have no data at al]. The number of horses and mules was 
129,921 ; the number of sheep, 232,981; the number of 
neat cattle, 572,608 ; swine, 878,532, &c. All these show 
the capacity of the State to support itself. 

From this it appears that cotton engages but little more 
than one fourth of our productive labor, Yet there are many 
superficial observers at the North, and of influence as pub- 
lic men, who estimate our production by cotton alone, and 
suppose we draw our supplies of breadstuffs from their gra- 
naries entirely. It isa remarkable fact, that South-Carolina, 
until within the last few years, exported annually, bread- 
stuffs to more than half the value of all the flour exported 
from all the States of the Union. The exports in rice more 
than averaged in value annually $2,500,000, and the ex- 
ports of flour averaged but little over $4,000,000, And yet 
it has been generally supposed that we lived by bread from 
other people. 

There are two great sources by which a people acquire 
permanent surplus capital; the first is by manufactures, 
aud the second is by the habitual exportation of bread 
stuffs. It is this latter source, that has given South-Caro- 
na more surplus capital for the last twenty-seven years, 
than any Southern State, in proportion to her population. 
This is shown, by her citizens holding more stock in the 
old United States Bank, created in 1816, than any other 
State except Pennsylvania. It reached more than $7,000,000 
in that institution, while, under the charter renewed by the 
State of Pennsylv: ania, the citizens of South-Carolina re- 

1ined more than $3,000,000 of stock, even when that infa- 
mous institution exploded. 

It will be seen, from what has been exhibited, that as 
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deeply as the prosperity of the cotton States is identified 
with the production of that article, yet their resources are 
not confined to it, as the exponent of their productive labor, 
and he who thus looks at it, has but a very superficial view 
of our condition. 

There is a product of cofton, which is almost entirely 
confined to South-Carolina and Georgia, which is not in- 
cluded in the general remarks made on that article; we 
mean the Sea Island Cotton. ‘This is a peculiar staple, 
being by far the finest cotton grown in the world. But its 
culture isso limited that we do not includeit. During the 
year 1934, the export of this cotton amounted in value to 
$8,085,935, and during the year 1835, it amounted to 
$7,752,936, the whole of this amount being raised in South 
Carolina and Georgia, and by far the largest portion of it in 
the former State. Sea Islands rank in market, Ist. ; Bour- 
bons, 2d.; Pernambucos, 3d.; New-Orleans, 4th. ; Georgia 
Uplands, 5th.; and Surats, 6th. The peculiarity of Sea 
Island cotton, consists not only in its length of fibre, bu‘ 
also in its delicate and silky texture, from which the finest 
manufactures are made. There is no plant cultivated that 
is more sensitive and delicate than this. Its great superior 
ity over all other cottons has resulted from the selection 
every year, of peculiar seed from the field by the planters 
themselves, and then careful and attentive cultivation in 
situations favorably exposed to the salt atmosphere. The 
sea-coast of South-Carolina is adapted in a peculiar manner 
to this species of cotton, so much so that the quality dege 
nerates even on the Georgia coast. It is one of those pro- 
ductions which nature seems to form for a chosen and favo- 
tite spot only. 

The cotton plant generally, is peculiarly dependent upon 
climate and atmosphere. It has a long tap-root, and its 
humerous branches are covered with large leaves, which 
expand with the rising and droop with the setting sun. 
All this indicates that its fruit and production depend as 
much upon the atmosphere from which it feeds, as upon the 
soil. All plants that feed largely from the atmosphere, pre- 
sentan extended surface upon their leaves, covered with 
innumerable cups or mouths, to take in the suitable and nu- 
iritious elements of the atmosphere, which go into the cir- 
culation and fibres of the plant. And when they have a 
‘arge quantity of luxuriant leaves, and but a single tap-root, 
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the structure indicates that they draw from the air that sup- 
port which constitutes their distinctive nature. All these 
peculiarites are eminently exhibited in the cotton plant. 
Hence it is, that its successful culture has so often failed in 
soils and climates, supposed at first, to be well adapted fo 
it. It is indigenous in Brazil and the West Indies, and in 
its native climate it becomes a tree or large shrub, which 
lives from five to seven years, and even longer, but is com- 
paratively speaking, unproductive. It there shoots out new 
limbs, upon each of which hang one or two bolls that open, 
and so on throughout the year, at intervals, with but very 
few open at onetime. The strength of the soil and the nu- 
triment the plant takes up, goes into the formation of the 
wood and the limbs, instead of the bolls and the wool. 
When it is removed into a higher latitude and dies with 
the frost of winter, it changes its nature. By cultivation it 
becomes a tender plant, and the climate checks the growth 
of the wood and diverts all its circulation and nutriment 
into the formation of bolls and the wool. The higher the 
latitude in which the plant will grow, the shorter will be 
the joints of the limbs and the more numerous will be the 
bolls, but they will not mature or open as well when too 
high, owing to the short season or approach of early fall. 
The cotton plant to be productive, requires also that the 
climate should be a dry one. No country habitually sub- 
ject to great moisture, or excessive and continuous rains 
about the vernal and autumnal equinox, can be permanent- 
ly productive in cotton, no matter how rich the soil may be, 
or how favorable the latitude. Moisture, at those seasons, 
is destructive to the yield of the plant. This is peculiarly 
so as to the autumnal equinox. A dry climate in the au- 
tumn, is absolutely essential to the gathering of the crop, 
as well as to the yield of the plant. Wherever the mois- 
ture is excessive, combined with a low latitude, it generates 
all kinds of insects,—lice, grass-hoppers and: worms, that 
are destructive to the plant. A very low latitude, evem in 
the United States, is not favorable to a large yield of the 
short staple or upland cotton. Low down in Texas or 
Louisiana, the plant runs too much to weed, with long 
joints and few bolls. There is too much taken up in the 
wood of the plant. The truth is, the real cotton region 1s, 
comparatively speaking, a narrow belt in the United States. 
Take the latitude of 33 degrees and run it west, and it will 
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be found to be the ce ntre of the belt, 


Seventy-five miles 
north and south of that degree, 


will comprise the cotton 
region of this country, and the plant will degenerate as 
fast, going south of that latitude, as it will north of it, as 
far as quantity per acre is concerned. The weed will not 
degenerate, but the bolls will grow fewer as you go south, 
and as you go north of that latitude, they will not mature 
so fully. Even within that belt, there is again great ine- 
quality. ‘Take for instance, the latitude of 34 degrees, 
which may be said to be the first latitude for cotton in 
South-Carolina, and pursue it west, and you come to a re- 
gion in Georgia and Alabama, where the plant will scarce- 
ly mature, and thence following it on to Mississippi, you 
come to some of the finest portions of that State as well as 
Arkansas, for the yield vf cotton. The Rio Roxo or Red 
River, runs several hundred miles on 33} degrees of lati- 
tude, where cotton flourishes in perfection. The reason is, 
that the Alleghanies terminate in Georgia and Alabama, and 
as they run north-east and south-west, their spurs fall very 
low down in those States, and the ocean, by the interven- 
tion of the Florida peninsula, becomes distant. Climate 


varies far more from altitude and distance from the oce an, 


than it does from mere latitude. Elevation and distance 
fom the ocean, give a cold climate, and depression and 
nearness to the ocean, the reverse Hence it is, that under 
the low latitude of 19 deg., we see in Mexico, everlasting 
give us in the Southern 
tes, the varieties of climate under th parallel of 34 deg. 


siow. And the same caust 


Sta ( 
which make so serious a difference in the adaptation of dif. 
lerent sections to the pl duction of cotton. 

The termination of the Alleghany ranges in Georgia and 
Alabama, and their direction north-east and south-west, 
give a climate under that degree of latitude, in those States, 


hot favorable to cotton. exc pt in certain sections. The 


astern portion of Georgia under that parallel, is very favo 
rable, and so of the western or Tombigbee section of Ala- 
vama. So also, after we pass the mountains of Georgia 
and Alabama, and ente: upon the depressed valley of the 


ven as high up as 35 des 
imberland river, enables them to raise cotton even about 
Yash vi! 


ile, in latitude 36 deg. 20’, and so likewise of the 


Tennessee river, we come again to a good cotton climate, 
g. And the depression of the 
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lepressed valley of the Mississippi, about and above Mem- 
phis. They have there a pretty good cotton climate, which, 
as long as the warmth of the virgin soil lasts, will enable 
them to cultivate it successfully. It is said that 370 feet of 
altitude is equal to a degree of latitude north. So that if 
there be 740 feet difference in altitude, under the same lati- 
tude, it will give a difference of two degrees in climate, 
This then, makes an important element in calculation as to 
climate. It is from this, that we see as we proceed west 
from the depressed valley of the Mississippi, and rise up 
into the slopes from the Rocky mountains, the climate 
change rapidly. The cotton plant loves the temperate re 
gion of the south, and from what we know of the west, to- 
wards the Rio Grande and California, we are led to believe 
it is not a climate favorable to the culture. We noticed, 
while our little army was stationed at Corpus Christi, win- 
ter before the last, in latitude 27 deg. 30°, that great com- 
plaint was made of the cold and the sudden changes. It 
was said that our soldiers would frequently go to sleep with 
the thermometer at 65 and 75 deg., and in the morning 
they would have ice on their tents. In all the region of the 
Rio Grande, they speak of the extremes of cold and heat, 
and sudden changes from “ Northers.” ‘This must be from 
the fact, that the Rio Grande runs for thirteen hundred 
miles from the points of the Rocky mountains, covered 
with everlasting snow ; and when the wind changes and 
blows from the north, it sweeps down the valley of the 
river from frozen regions, with nothing to temper or to 
break it, the whole country being prairie and destitute ol 
timber. Even at Buena Vista, Gen. Taylor, in one of his 
letters, giving an account of the sufferings and endurance 
if his gallant soldiers, says, that on the night of the battle 
of the 22d February last, they all slept on their arms, with- 
ut camp-fires, (expecting a renewal of the fight,) although 
the “thermometer was below the freezing point all night.’ 
This was in latitude a little over 25 deg. 

These sudden depressions of the thermometer, together 
with the desolating effects of the Northers, will forever 
prevent that region from being permanently a cotton coun 
try. If there were an accurate account kept of the range 
»f the thermometer, we suppose that it would be found to 
sink at least a degree lower, under the same latitude, as you 
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go west and recede from the Atlantic, until you reach the 
highest ridges or spurs of the Alleghanies in Georgia and 
Alabama, and then, after you crossed them and entered 
upon the depression of the valley of the Mississippi, it 
would be found to rise again at Jeast a degree higher, and 
so again, beyond the Mississippi, it would become colder 
rapidly as you approached the spurs of the Rocky moun- 
tains. And this difference would be felt in a greater degree 
after the Alleghany is passed, because there would then be 
no high points between us and the Rocky mountains, to 
protect us from the blasts of the north-west winds, sweep- 
ing down from the regions of eternal snow. 

We infer from all this, that the climate suited for coiton, 
even in the United States, is far more limited than was 
formerly supposed. ‘The truth is, the next few years will 
show that its production is not very far from reaching its 
maximum. It is not new and rich soil alone that gives a 
heavy yield of cotton. It requiresa dry, autymnel climate 
and a soil of moderate fertility, where the plant does not 
grow too large, and where, by the growth being exhausted in 
August, the bolls mature. ‘lhe slopes towards the Atlantic, 
from the Alleghany, will be generally more favorable to the 
maturity and gathering of cotton than those towards the 
Gulf. The trade winds that are felt in the latter, and the 
peculiar formation and |uxurious fertility of the vast allu- 
vial soil upon the depressed vallies of all the large water 
courses that empty into the gulf of Mexico, will always 
make it a more moist climate than that of the Atlantic 
slopes. This will be peculiarly favorable to the gene- 
tation of insects and diseases in the plant, and too large 
a growth of wood and weed, which will make it a more 
variable and uncertain crop. The soil of the Gulf re 
gion is very fine for cotton in the spring, far better than 
the Atlantic region, but the latter part of the season is not 
80 favorable. All this shows that climate is as important 
an element in the permanent production of cotton as is soil, 
and justifies the belief that we have approached nearer our 
maximum production than is generally supposed. As far 
back as 1834, the Secretary of the Treasury estimated that 
we had 2,000,000 of acres in cotton. In 1839, we raised 
%,177,835 bales; in 1843, the crop only reached 2,030,400; 
in 1842, it was 2,379,411 bales, and in 1844, 2,415,448, 
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much the largest product of any year,) while in 1845, the 

amount barely exceeded 2,000,000 of bales , and in 1846, it 
was less than 1,800,000 bales. Even with the advantage 
of an autumn singularly favorable to the maturing and 
gathering of the cotton, there is little probability that the 
present crop will exceed 2,000,000 of bales. 

We believe the number of acres in cotton has much in- 
creased within the last ten years, but not in proportion to 
the product. Probably the Secretary of the Treasury un- 
de rrated the number of acres, even in 183 He then al- 
lowed 250 to 300 pounds nett cotton per acre as an average 
product, whereas the average throughout the United States 
does not exceed 185 pounds nett per acre, for a series of 
years. But put it at 200 pounds, and to produce 2,000,000 
of bales, at 400 pounds each, would then require 4,000,000 
of acres. We prefer the following estimates of our own to 
those made out by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

‘The population engaged in or connected with the pro- 
duction of cotton in the United States, may be estimated at 

bout 2,600,000, and of this number one-half may be put 
lown as children, or under the working age, which would 
ave 1,250,000, and of this number there are rather more 
than half whites, say, at any rate, 625,000, and of this 
625,000 one-half are females (312,500) who are not daily 
laborers in cotton at all, and shoes may be said to be also 
of that number 137,500 men in the towns and villages, 
mechanics, profession: al men and gentlemen of fortune, who 
are not cultivators of cotton. This, then, would leave 
560,000 laborers engaged in the culture of cotton, which, 
at five acres per hand, would make the 4,000,000 of acres. 

{nd five acres per hand is a sufficient estimate, consider- 
ing that in the mountain portions of South-Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Alabama, and high up in Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Tennessee, they do not cultivate three acres per hand; while, 
below that, in the real cotton region, they may reach eight 
acres, and even, in sections, as high as ten acres per hand, 
It must also be considered that these 800,000 producers of 
cotton, cultivate, at the same time, ‘t least six acres per hand 
in grain besides. ‘Then say these 800,000 laborers produce 
annually two and a half bales per hand, at 400 pounds, and 
the result is, the 2,000,000 of bales as the cotton crop of 
the United States, or the 800,000,000 pounds nett cotton, 
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which would give 1,000 pounds nett per hand. This is 
about correct, if we embrace the whole region engaged in 
cotton. Yet there are favored sections that reach even 
3,000 pounds per hand; but an average, for several years, 
of 1,000 pounds per hand, for the whole region engaged in 
cotton, is a full estimate. This 1,000 pounds, at ten cents, 
would be 100 dollars per hand for gross sales, and, deduct- 
ing 40 dollars per hand for overseers’ wages, physicians, 
implements, taxes and freight of cotton to market, &c., &e., 
there will remain 60 dollars nett per hand, or 48,000,000 
doilars nett for the cotton crop, to the planters. 

In the report of the Seczetary of the Treasury, he puts 
the average product per acre at 250 pounds, and eight acres 
per hand in cultivation, both of which estimates are exces- 
sive, when we include the whole cotton region. It may be 
true as to south Alabama and Georgia and lower Mississippi. 
He also estimates the average value of cofton lands in cul- 
tivation at 20 dollars per acre, and the grain lands in culti- 
vation at the same price. His language is: “Capital in 
other lands to support stock, raise corn, &c., at 20 acres to 
each of the 680,000 persons supposed to be engaged in cot- 
ton, worth 20 dollars per acre cleared, 272,000,000 dollars.” 
All this is an over estimate. In this way he makes the 
eapital vested in raising cotton amount to 771,000,000 do!l- 
lars. 

We prefer taking the census book of 1840, and, from the 
general tables there presented, making the following esti- 
mate of capital vested in raising cotton. 

By excluding, as well as we can, all those in the cotton 
States who are engaged in the culture of rice and sugar, as 
well as those in the mountains of Georgia, Alabama and 
Sonth-Carolina, who produce grain only, and by adding 
those in North-Carolina, Tennessee and Arkansas who are 
engaged partially in producing cotton, we estimate the slaves 
at 1,000,000. And of this 1,000,000 we estimate 700,000 
as workers, which is probably not excessive, when we 
consider that the South-West—the great cotton region—is 
newly settled and the number of children out of al! propor- 
tion less than in regions peopled by the natural growth of 
population. ‘To get the 800,000 laborers, we add 100,000 
white laborers to the 700,000 slaves, which makes the esti- 
mated daily workers in cotton. Then we have— 
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. 1,000,000 slaves, at $500 
. Land, 4,000,000 of acres, « 10 
. Land in grain, 6,000,000 acres, « 10 
. Land, timber and pasture, 10,000,000 acres, “ 2 
». Mules and horses, 300,000, es 80 
6. Hogs and sheep, 4,200,000, a ] 4,200,000 
7. Cattle, 200,000, ‘ 5 1,000,000 
8. Ploughs, 400,000, ' 2 800,000 
9. Other implements, tools, &c., 600,000 


] 
2 
i 


$650.600,000 


We cannot understand in what way the capital vested 
can be put down at more. The Secretary estimates the 
working slaves at S00 dollars per head, and the following 
item which he puts down in this language: “ the mainte- 
nance of 340,000 more assistants, &c., at 30 dollars each 
per year, would require the income of a capital, at six per 
cent., of 167,000,000 dollars,” we do not exactly compre- 
hend. 

We prefer the estimate we have made as above. This 
capital of 650,000,000 dollars, at six per cent., would be 
39,036,000 dollars, and at 7 per cent., would be 51,549,000 
dollars. The crop of cotton estimated at 2,900,000 bales, 
of 400 pounds, would be 800,000,000 pounds, and this, at 
10 cents, would be 80,000,000 dollars. T'ake off expenses 
for overseers, physicians, taxes, freight on cotton, &c., esti- 
mated at 40 dollars per hand, (and this is little enough 
when we consider the children to be supported,) and we 
have 48,000,000 dollars as nett profit, which would bea 
little under 7 per cent. upon the capital vested. It must be 
recollected that this estimate is made upon cotton at 10 
cents, and whenever it sinks one cent below that, the nett 
income falls off in a much greater proportion, as the expet- 
ses continue the same. And so, in like manner, when it 
rises above that point, the nett income increases vastly, the 
expenses being stationary. 

When we consider that there is an increase and improve- 
ment in the annual value of the negroes upon every well 
regulated cotton farm, and that the great majority of 
planters raise or support their families oa what may be 
called the offal of a farm, that is, from what is raised on 
it and is scarcely missed or calculated in its products, 
which is always the case when the owner lives on it, then 
we are induced to believe there is no investment known of 
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a capital as large as 650,600,000 dollars equal in value to 
that in cotton. 

But when we turn from the cold calculations of mere 
profit and loss, and look at the quiet, the comfort and en- 
joyment which the cultivation of the soil brings us, we feel 
and know there is, not only no investment equal to it, but 
there is no happiness like unto it. The farmer feels, above 
all others, the proud consciousness of virtuous independence. 
“Every morning that he breathes the fresh air, as it sweeps 
from his own hills and vallies, he feels his heart beat and 
bound with purer and deeper emotions. And as he sees all 
nature budding and expanding under the plastic hand of a 
beneficent Providence, his daily communion is with the 
Spirit that breathes into and animates all creation around 
him. He fawns not upon insolent officials—the mushrooms 
of ephemeral party success; he looks for no partial boun- 
ties from an unjust government, and feels reverence and 
gratitude towards none save the God who made him. 

We well remember the scenes of 1840, when the whole 
country seemed besotted with the passions of party politics. 
We saw, at that period, thousands upon thousands of edu- 
cated and intelligent men thronging to the capital in pur- 
suit of office. We turned from the scene with loathing and 
disgust, and sought a country home,—its peace and inde- 
pendence,—with a keen zest, never befure realized. 

In addition to the ordinary enjoyments of an agricultural 
life, the cotton planter feels additional pleasure in reflecting 
that he is engaged in producing an article that is now in- 
terwoven with the extension and advancement of civiliza 
tion throughout the world. He may well exult in the 
thought that every extension of the benevolent culture to 
which he is devoted is an enlargement of the comforts 
and refinements of life ; that it is adapted to clothe the poor, 
and thus raise them in the scale of existence; that the 
manufacturer and cotton planter are the peacemakers of 
the world, and that to them, in an eminent degree, it is 
owing that the day is not distant when the armament of 
war will be converted into the peaceful implements of art 
and agriculture. 

We have said that the cotton crop in the United States is 
not so far from reaching its maximum production as is 
generally supposed. When we consider the peculiar forma- 
tion of the Southern States, and the great proportion of 
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pine barrens, and that the cotton portions of the valley of 
the Mississippi are mostly taken up, and that as you rise to 
the spurs from the Rocky Mountains, on the other side of 
that river, you will soon get, from altitude, beyond the cot- 
ton climate, the conclusion is most reasonable. ‘True, 
the Rio Roxo or Red River runs, for several hundred miles, 
from east to west, between the latitudes of 33 and 34 deg,, 
and furnishes a soil and climate in the highest degree adapt- 
ed to the cotton plant; but, with this exception, we know 
of no very extensive region that can add much to the 
amount produced. 

Texas is far more of a sugar than a cotton country. In 
that climate and soil the plant will grow too much to weed 
and wood, instead of bolls and wool. Of course, there 
must be sections in Texas, in the higher latitudes, that will 
furnish exceptions to this; but the largest portions of the 
fertile lands of that State will finally be devoted to sugar, 
until you approach the western frontier or Rio Grande val- 
ley, and there, from the violent changes .and the chills of 
the Northers, together with the absence of rain for a consi- 
derable portion of the year, the country must finally be 
given to grazing. The real cotton belt of the United States 
is, comparatively we aking, narrow. 

We have said that there are 500,000,000 or half the popu- 
lation of the earth at present, who do not use cotton, and 
the other 500,000,000 only use a little over two pounds per 
head a year; and of that portion, England, the United 
States, France and Germany, use nearly twelve pounds per 
head, while India and China use less than one, 

The population of China may be put down at 252,866,000, 
and the British possessions in Asia at 121,680,000. T hese 
together, would make 374,546,000. Allow them only one 
pound per head and it would amount to 374,546,000 pounds, 
or about 1,001,300 bales. at 370 pounds, which is an East 
India bale. Put down the present growth and consumption 
in India and China at 600,000 bales, and their exports to all 
Europe at 152,175 bales, and this would leave a deficiency 
of 349,125 bales in those countries, assuming only one 
pound of raw cotton per head. But, as civilization and 
trade expand in those thickly populated regions, particularly 
in China, under the British, French and United States trea- 
ties, recently formed with that immense empire, we may 
safely calculate that they will finally consume at least as 
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much as the 'Turks now do, which is estimated at two 
pounds of raw cotton per head. This rate of consumption 
in India and China would produce a demand, in those coun- 
tries alone, for 749,092,000 pounds, or near 2,000,000 of 
bales, the present crop of the United States. 

Wherever British or American trade reaches, there the 
consuinption of cotton will be extended. The Cancasian, 
and of it, the Gallic and Anglo-Saxon races, are the con- 
quering and subjugating races of the world ; and it may be 
said that wherever the banners of European arms or Chris- 
tian civilization are unfurled, there will spring up markets 
for the rapid consumption of cotton. The truth is, there 
can be no permanent reclamation of the barbarian and 
half-clothed races of the globe without it. If the present 
population of the world were to use only two pounds of 
cotton per head, which is now the consumption of the 
Turks, the demand would equal 5,000,000 of bales, or near- 
ly twice the amount now raised in the world. And this is 
not making any estimate for the annual increase of popu- 
lation. How deeply identified we are then with the civili- 
zation of man, the extension of commerce, and the advance- 
ment of all the arts and refinements of life! We will take 
for ipstamee, the year 1840, asa general basis, to understand 
our relations with other countries, so far as cotton is con- 
cefhed,and- we see in that year, (which was a medium 
year,) thebvalue of cotton exported from the United States, 
was $63,870,307. The imports of cotton goods for the 
same year amounted only to $6,504,484. Deduct the cost 
of shipment and transportation, and the enhanced value 
from the manufacture of the goods, and probably the raw 
cotton in the goods imported, did not exceed $2,000,000 ; 
which would give us at least $61,870,307 excess of produc- 
tion for foreign markets, over our own consumption. This 
$61,870,307 must seek the market of the world to be manu- 
factured into goods, to be consumed in foreign countries 
How very blind must be that policy, which would attempt 
to create a home market equal to the foreign, under such 
circumstances ! 

It is the market of the world, that the enterprise of this 
growing country demands. There is too much active capi- 
tal at the North, as well as the South, to have our products 
limited to the narrow bounds of these States. Under the 
quickening influences of free institutions, we are constantly 
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and rapidly widening and confirming our influence over the 
commerce, and with it, the power of the world. Tariff re- 
strictions belong to anothe r age, and it is idle to attempt to 
bind with them, a country whose very life is liberty. 

The old nations of Europe have immense civil establish- 
ments to support. ‘Their large standing armies and navies 
expensive church establishments ; their kings and nob les: 
and above all, their accumulated national de bts, are weigh- 
ing and pressing them to the earth. Their productive | in- 
dust ry is shackled by heavy taxation. Their whole system 
is growing cumbrous and unwieldy, and wants the anima- 
tion and vitality springing from the spirit of liberty. If we 
are true to ourselves, we mu-t pass them in all the elements 
of power and greatness. Whilst they bind down their pro- 
ductive industry with taxation, it is our policy to unbind. 
Whilst they may seek to shape and form their bodies with- 
in narrow stays, and give but confined and suppressed air 
for the breathing of their lungs, it is our palicy to give the 
sinews and the muscles of our infant republic, the whole 
earth to walk abroad on, and our lungs, the air of the wide 
heavens to breathe. 

In former and more ignorant periods of the world, each 
nation was supposed to have antagonistic and hostile inter- 
ests to every other, and there was a constant and barbarian 
appeal to arms, to defend these supposed separate interests. 
In former and more ignorant times, it was thought that se- 
parate nations were made to advance and enhance the power 
and the glory of the kings and nobles, who claimed to 
rule over them “by the grace of God ; and wars of con- 
quest and plunder were made for their exercise and enjoy- 
ment. Out of this state of society, grew the idea of re- 
strictions to protect home interests or national interests. 
They had appealed to arms to advance their separate ima- 
ginary interests, and after exhausting all their energies in 
these bloody conflicts, they sank bow n into peace from ne- 
ce “ity” - and then resorted to legislation, to throw around 
themselves those barriers’ and defences from other nations, 
which they had failed to do by war. They piled up legis- 
lative restriction after restriction, until they entrenched 
themselves in parchment, under the delusive belief, that be- 
hind that, they could thus forever shield themselves from 
hostile nations around them. 

3ut the progress of knowledge, is fast dispelling all this 
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Gothic ignorance. No statesman can shut his eyes to the 
mighty changes that have been produced in the world 
around him, in the last thirty years. The whole face of 
modern society has changed. Look at the invention of 
steam power alone. It is through this wonderful agent that 
we ure brought into habitual and daily intercourse with 
Europe, so that we are informed of what takes place in Lon- 
don and Paris, with more certainty and expedition, than 
thirty years ago, we were of what occurred in neighboring 
States. It is through this great agent, that commerce has 
been stimulated and expanded, so that remote quarters of 
the world, now exchange their productions with as much 
expedition and facility, as did contiguous neighborhoods 
thirty years ago. Commerce has enlarged more rapidly 
than at any former period, and has touched with its life, 
every class and interest, and family of the civilized globe. 
Look again at that other great reformer of modern times ; 
we mean, a free press. This great leveller of ranks, has 
produced a community of thought and of feeling, that 
heaves and moves all society to its deepest foundations. It 
is commerce stimulated by steam power, connected with 
that mighty engine of modern times—a free press, that has 
bound all civilized men together in admantine chains of 
interest, of sympathy, and of feeling; which neither the 
ambition of leaders nor the avarice of monopolists, will be 
able to dissolve. Not a free trader upon the banks of the 
Thames or the T'weed ; not a liberal upon any remote vine- 
hill of France, that strikes for the freedom of industry, who 
does not touch a chord that vibrates to the heart of every 
freeman, whether on the banks of the Hudson, or in his 
cottage on the remote waters of the Mississippi. And all 
monopolies, exclusive privileges and selfish restrictions 
will be swept down before it, like feeble embankments be- 
fore a mighty flood. T’he power of governments will prove 
impotent hereafter to execute high legislative restrictions 
which are against the whole genius and spirit of the age. 
Even England, haughty England, has been forced to bow 
down before the great progressive ideas of the age. Sir 
Robert Peel saw the storm, and like a great pilot, true to the 
helm, he kept the vessel from being swamped in the trough 
of the sea. Nothing saved England from convulsions but 
his wise and masterly moves in favor of free-trade, against 
all his pre-conceived ideas, and which will! carry him down 
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to posterity, as a statesman and a patriot, when his revilers 
and opponents will be ee on the pages of history, 
So in like manner, Mr. Calhoun will be remembered with 
admiration by this country, for his profound knowle dge on 
every thing connected with free-trade, long, long after all 
those who would have bound the sinews s and limbs of this 
infant republic with the miserable thongs of restriction, 
shall have been forgotten, or only reme smbered with pity for 
their ignorance, or scorn for their selfishness. A new state 
of things is about to open upon the world. A free and un- 
restricted interchange of all the productions of the earth, is 
about to bind civilized nations together in the bonds. of 
peaceful commerce. And while other men may gain fame 
from the smoke of cannon, and live in the tears of the wi- 
dow and the mother, shed for the victims of war, these two 
great statesmen will live in the hearts and affections of mil- 
lions, who will be blessed under a free-trade system, which 
the genius of the one was the first to il!ustrate, and which 
the fortunate possession of power, enabled the other to realize, 
We think we have shown, that there is reason to believe 
the production of cotton, even in the United States, is not 
far from reaching its maximum. It now remains to see, 
what are the prospects of increasing permanently, its pro- 
duction elsewhere. In the first place, we are under an im- 
pression, that it cannot be extensively cultivated in any 
country where the population is very dense. Wherever 
population is crowded, the first great object is to raise food 
to support it. Wherever there is any difficulty as to the 
support of population, there neither time or space can be 
allowed for any great branch of agriculture, not contribut- 
ing to sustain life. The cultivation of cotton requires long 
continued attention throughout the year, and intelligence 
to direct and regulate labor init. Wherever this is sustain- 
ed and managed, there must also be a system of well regu- 
lated er liberty, that gives perfect protection to the 
proceeds of labor and the profits of capital. Wherever the 
government is despotic and its exactions heavy and uncet- 
tain, there the production of cotton cannot be permanent or 
certain. Population, under such a government, may work 
to procure food ; but there never can be the large investments 
of capital or labor, necessary to produce cotton, where 80 
valuable a product may be seized by a lawless government, 
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or where taxation may follow the impulses of a selfish or 
unregulated power, 

Apply these general remarks to Egypt or India, and it 
will be at once seen that there is too much despotism in the 
one, and too dense a population in the other, for cotton ever 
to become permanently and very extensively, their staple 
production. ‘They may make a large production one year, 
but the next, there may be little or none. But we go fur- 
ther, and say that the climate of India is not suited to cot- 
ton. The first great objection is, that it is subject to too 
great extremes. It lies in that latitude, where the year is 
divided into rainy and dry seasons. During one-half the 
year they have constant rains, and the other half, none at 
all. Every one acquainted with the plant, knows, that 
under such seasons, it will shed its fruit and not mature. 
The most of Hindostan lies between the 10th and 30th deg. 
of latitude, and with their burning sun and heavy rains, the 
plant will grow to weed and wood, with long joints and few 
bolls, and will never mature as it ought. And this is not 
left merely to conjecture. In 1840, an English agent went 
t0 Louisiana and Mississippi, and engaged ten Americans 
who had been employed as managers of cotton estates in 
that section, and who were recommended by the most res- 
pectable planters. ‘They left with the agent for India, and 
look large quanties of the best American cotton seed, with 
all our usual implements of agriculture, with the best cotton 
gins, presses, &c. ‘They were engaged at an average salary 
of about £300 each, with an additional allowance of £100 
per year for subsistence. Each entered into a contract to 
remain in the service of the company for five years, and to 
conduct the experiment of cotton planting in such parts of 
India, as the government might point out. Of the ten per- 
sons thus employed, three returned after the first year, 
being left to pay their own expenses, as the agreement was 
that those who remained the whole term, should be allowed 
their expeases to India, and from thence to America, at the 
end of the term. Seven remained to the end of their en- 
gagement. On the arrival of these agents in India, they 
were distributed in different sections of the empire, so as to 
iest different soils and a variety of climates. One was sta- 
tioned at Calpee in the district of Bundelcund; one in 
Dooab ; one at Humeapore; one at Goruckpore, at the foot 
of the Nopal hills ; one in Bundlepore ; and one in Coimba- 
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tore; and one at Surat on the western side of the peninsula, 
After experimenting a year or two at each place, without 
the prospect of success, they were then changed to other 
districts, so as to give every section of India a fair trial, 
They had every inducement of rewards held out to them if 
they succeeded, and all means were liberally afforded them, 
and no expenses spared. They made every effort to in- 
struct the natives, and yet there never has been a more sig- 
nal failure of any experiment. We take our information 
from the reports of the several agents as they gave them to 
the public on their return. They say the difficulty of rais- 
ing cotton in India, arises from the great extremes of dry 
and wet seasons. During the wet season, the plant grows 
to sudden luxuriance, and is then as suddenly cut off by the 
intense heat of the sun during the dry season. When the 
dry weather sets in, the sun ripens the bolls prematurely, 
when they are only half grown, while the leaves of the 
plant are crisped to a brown color, by the intensity of the 
tropical heat. In lower Bengal, the rainy season com- 
mences in May, and continues incessantly until October, 
In central India it commences the first of July, and lasts 
until the middle of September. “In lower Bengal as much 
as 76 inches of rain falls annually. In central India, 13 
inches of rain is essential, and if only 11 inches fall, it 
produces famine with all its horrors upon the natives. In 
addition to the unconquerable difficulties in the climate, the 
cotton is there exposed to the fatal attacks of insects. 
There is one that lays its eggs in the flower of the plant. 
Before the boll matures, the worm forms within it and feeds 
upon the tender fibres of the cotton, eating all within the 
boll, leaving only a lock or so in some bolls. In some 
parts of India, the white ants are very destructive to the 
young plants. All that the American planters could do 
with their best exertions, was to raise on an average, about 
10 Ib. of clean cotton the acre, from the best American seed, 
at.d about 70 |b. from the best native India seed. One of 
them was stationed at Goruckpore, and put two hundred 
acres in cotton, from which he gathered only 200 Ibs. of 
clean cotton altogether. Those who were stationed at Co 
imbatore, were enabled, one favorable year, to raise 200 lbs. 
of seed cotton per acre. The best seed they carried out 
from Rodney, which is considered equal to any in the 
United States, deteriorated every year, the fibre growing 
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shorter and the yield less. Independent of climate, there 
are other causes which must forever keep India from being 

rmanently a great cotton country. The population is so 
dense, that their first great object must be food for support. 
If there falls only 11 inches of rain any year, their rice 
crop falls off, which is their principal reliance for food ; and 
they have inevitably to encounter famine in its most 
frightful excess. But besides this, all British India is held 
in possession of the East India Company. It is a fixed 
rinciple with them, never to sell a foot of land in fee-sim- 
ple, “and they only part with it on limited leases, even to 
the native population themselves. One half of all that the 
Hindoos, or native population, produce, is claimed by the 
East India Company as land tax ; whether it be rice, indigo, 
opium, cotton or sugar.” ‘T'his is felt as the heaviest and 
most grinding exaction, and particularly as to rice, which is 
so essential to theirsupport. In 1840, it was estimated that 
500,000 persons perished in India from starvation and its 
attendant diseases. ‘There can be no calculation made as 
to the permanent production of cotton to any increased ex- 
tent, where despotism is so exacting and so unlimited, as is 
the case with the East India Company, in regard to India. 

“The town of Madras only, had a joint amount of exports 
and imports, for the years 1828 and ’29, of about £800,000 ; 
yet the Presidency contains 154,000 square miles, and fif- 
teen millions of inhabitants, among whom there are only 
some few English settlers, probably not over one thousand 
ail. And yet from this miserable population, the govern- 
ment extorts a revenue of five millions of pounds sterling, 
or about twenty to twenty-five millions of dollars; equal to 
a revenue sufficient to support the entire government of the 
United States.” 

The English took Bombay from the Portuguese in 1664, 
and ever since then, the progress of their government has 
been the extension of this grinding system of exactions. 
They found the country rich in the accumulated treasures 
of ages, and their whole policy seemed to be, to lay plans 
by which it might be drawn from a weak and helpless peo- 
ple, to enrich and sustain the system of oppression. ‘The 
slightest pretexts have been made ground of war, and the 
faintest suspicion of hostility, has, with them, served to jus- 
tify the plunder of the palaces, and the incarceration of the 
persons of the native princes. 
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It is estimated recently that the wars in India, for no 
longer time than from 1827 to 1847, have cost 39,000,000 
of pounds sterling, or about 195,000,000 dollars. The Aft 
ghan war alone, added to the Indian government debt, 
13,000,000 rupees, or about 6,000,000 dollars. These esti. 
mates are over and above what they have drawn for sup. 
port from the invaded and conquered countries. 

No extensive investment of capital can be permanently 
made under such circumstances, for the purpose of produ. 
cing cotton in a country governed as India is. As to the 
cheapness of labor, it is a trifling consideration ; for one 
negro, under the direction of an intelligent master who owns 
the freehold, in such a country as ours, will do more than 
five Hindoos, with their poor diet and feeble frames, in a 
debilitating climate, and, above all, under the exactions of a 
government that claims the freehold. 

The culture of other productions is more profitable in 
India than cotton. When the trade with China is open, 
opium is far more so. The reason why, a few years since, 
India shipped more cotton to England than formerly, was 
that the war with China had broken up the usual demand 
in that country for India cotton, and diverted its exporta- 
tion to England. China usually consumes about 600,000 
bales of cotton for her manufactures, and the voyage being 
so much shorter than to England, it goes there, except 
when diverted by war. The following table will show the 
relative value of products in India, as indicated by the ex- 


i 


ports from Calcutta in the years 1833 and.1$34, viz: , 


Opium for 1833, £1,177,559 For 1834, £1,240,382 
Indigo “ *“ 1,300,150 oc 6 902,175 
Com “ * 127,059 cM 143,250 
Sugar 182,400 . « 230,832 


This indicates the capacity of the country to produce 
other things much more readily and extensively than cot- 
ton. The following table will show the exportation of cot 
ton for a series of years from different countries to England, 
and it will also show how little we have to fear in the com 
petition of the world. 

It has been reported for the last twenty-five years, that 
Egypt and India would outstrip us in the production of 
cotton. The best answer will be found in this table of 
imports of cotton into England for a series of years. 
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UNITED STATES. EGYPT & TURKEY. INDIA. 

Millions of tds Millions of lbs Millions of lbs 
1820 90 25 23° 
1821 93.5 20 a) 
1824 92 ; 16.5 
1825 140 ‘ 20.5 
1826 13] lf 21 
1827 217 5 20 
1830 211.5 2.0 12.5 
1831 205.5 26 
1832 217.25 } 35 
183 266.25 LS 32 
1837 320 - 51 
1838 319 34 


From this it will. be seen how rapid our increase has been 
even to England, and how stationary have been the exports 
from the other two principal sources interested in the cul- 
ture of cotton. The last few years would show a more 
marked difference than the above table indicates, if we 
could conveniently ascertain the precise amount from India 
and Egypt. In the single year of 1844 we produced more 
than 800,000,000 pounds, of which more than 660,000,000 
went to Europe. ‘True, this was our largest production by 
near 300.000 bales. 

Another great reason why India cannot compete with us 
in the European markets, is the length of voyage and the 
freight with insurance. ‘The freight on cotton, from the 
United States to Europe, will not exceed, on an average, 
me cent a pound, and the voyage will not extend beyond 
lour to six weeks. Whereas, from Calcutta, Madras or 
Bombay, the freight can never average Jess than a penny 
per pound, or two cents, and the voyage will take about 
lourmonths. ‘The whole expenses of cotton sent from the 
United States to Liverpool and sold there, do not exceed 
three cents per pound; while from India the expenses ar 
hot less than six cents. ‘Their cotton is usually from two 
to three cents a pound under ours in price, from inferiority 
inquality. Suppose, then, “fair cotton” commands 12 cents 
0 Liverpool, and ours will yield, according to the above 
calculations, 9 cents nett, while the India cotton can only 
yield 4 cents nett; and a fall in price of one cent would 
make it much less in proportion, as the expenses would 
emain stationary: that is, if we went into an estimate of 
nterest upon the capital vested, and the wages of labor. 

12 VOL. XIII.—NO. 20. 
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The supposition that we were in danger from the com- 
petition of India cotton, arose from the calculations of those 
who were ignorant of every thing connected with the plant, 
It first started in relation to Egyptian cottons. In the year 
1820, a Frenchman named Jumel introduced the culture of 
Brazil cotton into Egypt. ‘The Pacha ordered it to be ex. 
tended on a large scale. Niles’ Register, in October, 1825, 
raised the alarm. ‘The Register says, “ Egypt is our great 
and fearful rival, and has a capacity to supply much mor 
than we have ever produced. ‘I'he Pacha has a population 
of 2,500,000 persons and can dispose of the whole of them 
as he likes.” Thé quotations from the Northern papers 
might be made without bounds, to show that Egypt was 
capable of producing cotton beyond all the demands of 
Europe. And the same papers could be quoted to prove, 
by figures too, that nothing could save the South from over. 
whelming ruin, by this competition in the production of 
cotton, but a tariff for protection, which would finally se 
cure to us a home market, where we might be allowed t 
trade, upon the best terms, with our kind task-masters. 
The same things were repeated in 1828. And, finally, in 
1842, the country was again inundated with the same igno- 
rant cant. We remember well, that for months before the 
passage of the tariff of 1842, the most intelligent of the 
presses on the side of protection were stuffed full of pre 
dictions as to India cotton supplanting ours in the markets 
of the world, and that we must fly into the arms of ou 
own manufacturers for protection. We were infants, to be 
kept in the nursery and fed on pap by Northern nurses, 
We recollect hearing in the United States Senate the fol- 
lowing doleful lamentation uttered: “While we have here 
tofore scarcely noticed the existence of that immense coun- 
try, (East India,) in either our domestic calculations or ou 
commercial calculations; all at once we find one of our 
great staples being supplanted in England, and in grea 
danger of being driven from our home markets by its pto- 
ducers.” (See Mr. Smith’s Speech, United States Senate, 
1842.) 

Unless we sink down into stupidity and ignorance, the 
day is past when such miserable cant is to have any cov: 
trol over us. No! if we are but true to ourselves we cal 
command the future, so far as our prosperity is concerned 
England is in such a condition that she must have our 0 
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ton. She has 160,000,000 dollars of capital, and 220,000 
persons immediately and absolutely devoted to the manu- 
facture of cotton, besides 640,000 more dependent upon 
these factories, and all depending upon the raw material 
fom the United States. In addition to this, we cannot 
estimate the millions of poor who receive their annual 
clothing from the same sources. France, Germany and 
the whole continent of Europe are rapidly increasing their 
manufactures of cotton.. ‘The United States can alone pro- 
duce iton a large and permanent scale, suited to the in- 
creasing demands of the world. 

By the blessing of heaven, we are enabled to raise the 
most beneficent product that commerce has ever transported 
for the comfort of the human family—a product destined 
tomake a new era in the intercourse of nations, and to 
develope new sources of civilization. And to the slave- 
holding States of the Union, it is the great source of their 
power and their wealth, and the main security of their 
peculiar institutions. It is that which gives us our energy, 
ur enterprize, our intelligence, and commands the respect 
of foreign powers. What the Nile is to the Egyptian, cot- 
lon is to us,—pouring annually its rich tribute into our 
treasury, and by those wide and strong connections with 
other nations to which it gives existence, securing to us 
independence and power. ‘To defend this independence 
and power,—assailed by avarice, that seeks to appropriate 
the produce of labor, and by fanaticism, that aims at our 
very existence,—is the work that now calls for the devotion 
of the Southern people. From none other but themselves 
can their safety come. They will in vain wait for avarice 
to grow liberal, or fanaticism to yield to reason. 

The greatest difficulty is among ourselves. It is not 
foreign competition, but the denial of equal rights in the 
Union that endangers us. I[t is the assertion of the right 
to fetter and restrict us within our own country that we are 
called upon to repel and resist ;—the insulting assumption 
that the cotton growing States are not good enough to share 
with the pure and pious North in the benefits of the con- 
ederacy. And if any new territory is to be acquired, slave- 
holders are to be excluded from it. If this outrage be per- 
petrated, it will be to us far more than injury,—it will be a 
stigma, and if we bear it in peace we shall cover our chil- 


y 


ten with deep degradation 
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Any people can bear, for a time, oppression and taxation: 
but, if they tamely submit to insult, their self-respect is 
gone, and they become fit only to wear the chains of slaves 
and the livery of bondsmen. ‘The Union, under the con. 
stitution,—such as our forefathers made it,—we will drain 
the last drop of blood, if need be, to vindicate and defend: 
but we scorn to bow down and worship at any unholy and 
unhallowed shrine, before whose altars fanatical priests pre- 
side, and 


“ Where knaves shall minister and fools shall kneel.” 


Art. V.—Prescort’s ConaueEst oF Perv. 

History of the Conquest of Peru, with a preliminary view 
of the Civilization of the Incas. By Wiutam H. 
Prescott, Corresponding Member of the French Insti- 
tute, of the Royal Academy of History at Madrid, ete. 

Congestz cumulantur opes, orbisque rapinas 


Claud , in R pP- ib. » Ue 194. 


“So color de religion 


Van a buscar plata y oro 
Del encubierto tesoro.” 


Lope de Vega, El Nueva Mundo, Jorn. 


[In two volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1{S47. 


We may briefly divide histerians into two classes. They 
are either simply narrative, or they are philosophical. The 
requisite s of the former class, are —fidelity and closeness of 
detail, a rigid regard to the regular order of events, a res- 
pectful and constant attention to authorities, clearness ol 
style and simplicity of statement. To these qualifications, 
the more popular historians add another, and, by the exer- 
cise of a higher degree of the artistical faculty, they render 
their narratives more attractive, by such an arrangement 0 
the details, with regard to the general effects of grouping, 
as to crown their histories with the dramatic and the pic: 
turesque. Robertson, in modern, and Mr. Prescott, in re 
cent times, are both excellent models of this order of wrt 
ters. The former possesses mose general power than the 
latter. He has more ardor of temperament, is a writer 0 
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greater vigor, and has the faculty of giving, to his more 
glowing narratives, an intensity of ex xpression which hur- 
ries the reader forward with an eageruess of curiosity, such 
as we experience in the perusal of the more vehement and 
passionate pages of romance. But, to compensate for what 
may be inferior, in these respects, in his endowment, Mr. 
Prescott is more certain as an authority, is more profound 
in his researches, has been more fortunate in his opportu- 
nities than his predecessors, and, if less vehement and en- 
ergetic in his style, has more simplicity of manner, is more 
free from colloquialisns," and is alt »gethe r superior in grace 
of expression and delicacy of detail. 

The philosophical historian belongs to a more ambitious 
school. He is not so much the narrator as the essayist. 
His labor is not so much after details as principles. He 
disdains minutiw in his search after generalities, and is 
better prepared with a speculation than a fact. If these 
suffice for a doubt, he is ready with an argument, and is 
by no means to be discouraged by the vague, so long as he 
may suggest the probable. He looks, not so much to the 
actions, as to the motives and the moods of rulers; and pre 
fers to hurry over the narrative, which unfolds the down- 
fall of an empire, in order to show how profoundly he can 
discuss the conditions by which such overthrow became in- 
evitable. He has his uses no less than the narrator. He 
corrects the mistakes, and compels the caution of the latter, 
by rebuking his credulity. He separates the fact from the 
fable, which is its inevitable atmosphere in the remote, ex- 
posing the false medium through which we behold it; and, 
though reducing its proportions, making it more certain, 
under the general laws of evidence. His tests are those of 
the lawyer and philosopher. He cross-examines with the 
one, and dilates into generalities with the other. He cor- 
rects the morals of history, as he exhibits the mistakes of 
governments and people; showing why and where the 
ruler falters—by what errors of police y -by what weaknesses 
of judgment— by what severities of sway—by what ca- 


* And yet, there are some instances, in the present volume, in which Mr 
Prescott departs from his acknowledge riety of language, and falls 
into vulgarisms. ‘“ Used up,” for “ worn t,” describing the shoes of the 
horses, and the condition of their hoofs: see vol. i, p- 451, is a sufficient 
example. These little blots show great deformities, in a style so uni 
formly pure and excellent as that of « 
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prices of passion, and mistakes of fact. He is, in brief,a 
philosopher, who chooses to take history for his subject of 
analysis, rather than morality or art,—and embodies these, 
as topics, to which his theme, itself, is rendered tributary, 

Of this class, Guizot and Michelet are living instances, 
They, too, employ the imagination, but it is in diving 
through the obscure, rather than in embodying the pic- 
turesque. Where the artistical narrator colors highly, they 
conjecture boldly: and the degree of ease, strength and 
grace, with which they adventure upon the unknown “oid, 
is the guaranty, more or less absolute, for the successes 
which they enjoy, and the high position which they claim 
As instances where the faculties of the philosophical and 
narrative historian are happily united, we may point to Gib- 
bon and Thierry. It is hardly to be questioned that the 

vorld has not yet done justice to the genius of the former, 
while that of the latter is yeton trial. In these writers, the 
philosopher keeps even pace witf’*the narrator. They 
blend their attributes into happy union. » The thought and 
the picture are made to illustrate the event, in the moment 
of its occurrence ; and the fact, appealing to the eye, and 
made living to the ear, fastens itself upon the memory, with 
a tenacious grasp, that proves the historian to be in posses- 
sion of higher powers than simple history has usually been 
supposed to require. The record, thus appealing to supe 
rior faculties than those either of logic or conscientiousness, 
enables the historian to arrive at a three-fold triumph— 
when he crowns his story with a moral, in which truth 
prevails in the embrace of the beautiful. 

We have already briefly indicated the position which we 
esteem Mr. Prescott to enjoy. As an historian, he has sue: 
ceeded, by two elaborate works, in reaching a very high 
place in public opinion. His industry has been exemplary; 
his fidelity is unexceptionable; his style is graceful and 
winning,—just sufficiently raised to command respect and 
attention, and seldom swelling beyond the barriers of pro- 
priety and a becoming taste. Nor do the delicacy and grace 
which evidently prevail in his intellectual organization, im 
pair the energy of his expression when the subject demands 
it. Though ordinarily subdued to a rather too measured 
flow—such as marks, in most cases, the style of the school 
to which he particularly belongs,—giving to all its posses- 
sors, a somewhat uniform air and manner—it is yet certain 
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that he can raise his voice to the extraordinary wants of the 
occasion. His powers of language are considerable; and, 
with greater freedom of training, would, without any dis 
parageme nt of his native graces, enable him to declare him 
self with a nobler force, and a better sense of strength and 
majesty, than he has yet displayed. This necessary free- 
dom may probably ensue from a better condition of health 
and spirits in the writer. These works of Mr. Prescott, 
we must not forget to mention, have been conceived and 
written under circumstances of peculiar difficulty and de- 
pression. He tells us, in the introduction to the work be- 
fore us, that his labors have been prosecute od at a period 
when he was almost wholly deprived of sight. The unaf 
fected narrative which unfolds to us his processes of study 
and composition, under a visitation so.extreme and painful 
isequally touching and c uri us. One of his eyes was in- 
jured, to its total loss, while he was yet a student at the uni 
versity. The other v seized with inflammation soon 
after, and, for a time, .as useless also. Subsequently re 
stored, it remained, and,still remains, very feeble; and, at 
two later periods, it was found necessary to suspend the use 
of it, for all purposes of reading and writing, for years to- 
gether. That our author should have persevered in his 
studies, and contrived modes for evading the danger, while 
pressing on in his career of authorship, to the preparation 
of half a dozen large octavos, is an instance of courage and 
resolute purpose not often equalled, which may well stimu- 
late the energies of others simil larly afflicted. The intro- 
duction to the work before us, which contains this personal 
narrative, will be read with a sympathizing interest. The 
ingenuity of the safferer in devising means of study, through 
the eyes of another, are worthy of examination. It might 
be supposed that, under such circumstances the historian 
must be liable to frequent mistakes and inaccuracies. But 
it is one of the commendable characteristics of Mr. Pres- 
cott, that he is singularly correct and explicit in his state- 
ments, and just in his arrangement of the facts. His narra- 
tives abound in proofs of his vigilance. He shows himself, 
hot only more than commonly free from errors, but copious 
in his details, omitting none which are important to his 
oa and liberally supplying others which only inciden- 
tally illustrate the subject. ‘The nature of his mind, indeed, 
renders a minute regard to details absolutely necessary to 
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his progress. Generalizing but seldom, and then timidly,* 
the whole task before him is to develope his action by 
means of witnesses, and through a regularly depending series 
of events. ‘These witnessss and agents are exceedingly 
numerous, and suceeed each other w rith the rapidity of fig. 
ures which hurry across the wall, under the always chang. 


*The occasional reflections of our author, do not add greatly to the 
value of his volumes. In some cases they rather provoke the smiles than 
the studies of the reader. His occasional comments are sometimes ex- 
ceedingly common-place, at others, not so common-place as valueless 
When, after telling us that the nation of the Incas described their empire 
as Tavantinsiyu, or “the four quarters of the world,” he adds, “this wil] 
10t surprise a citizen of the United States, who has no other name by 
which to class himself among nations, than what is borrowed from a 
quarter of the globe’? We feel that the remark is much more obtrusive 
than significant. Our want of a national name has been for some timea 
subject of unnecessary complaint, chiefly among those who have leisure 
to discuss the mere asides in social progress. But their comp ylaints are 
grounded in mistake. We havea name which leads to no difficulty in de- 
termining our nativity when we go abroad. It is, indeed, something sig- 
nificant of our destiny, that the national name absorbs our quarter of the 
globe.—When Mr. Prescott asks, in a note to the above paragraph, whether 
this name was conceded or assumed, he forgets that ours was the first great 
confederacy of States on the American continent; that our nation first call- 
ed itself American, and that the title, thus assumed, has never been ques- 
tioned by the other States of the continent, who do not call themselves 
Americatis, but Mexicans, Chilians, Bolivians, ete. If the ignorance ef 
the self-esteem of Europeans, will not suffer them to distinguish and recog- 
nize these differences, we need not trouble ourselves to make the matter 
clearer to them. Here, in the western world, every body readily under- 
stands what parties are meant when the Americans are spoken of, anda 
few years will suffice to legitimate the title every where, by rendering the 
power which employs it now, the only one worthy a name, on our great 
continent. Meantime, for equivalent and more classical names, our poets 
will provide, as has been the case with other countries. Apalachia and 
Alleghania, and Florida and Columbia, will pass into song and story, and 
furnish equivalents, such as in Europe are employed to meet the exigencies 
of patriotic verse, as Albion, Hibernia, Iberia, Gallia, Allemania—none of 
which are a jot more euphonious or becoming than such as our country may 
use with classical and national propriety.—When, speaking of the simpli- 

ty and severity of the Peruvian code, Mr, Prescott makes such a code 
in great degree, identical with an inferior state of society, we reply witha 
non sequitur. We ask, what has the state of society and civilization in 
Athens, when Draco was the Archon, whose laws, precisely as the case 
with the Peruvians, refused to discriminate between Crimes, and punished 
capitally the slighest, no less thon the greatest offences. Has Mr. Prescott 
forgotten how and where this terrible lawgiver suffered for his judgments’ 
At the theatre, ministering at the altars of the Muse, in temples, supposed 
to indicate the highest reac hes of art and civilization. But why go fur- 
ther than the criminal code of Great Britain, at the present, or until a very 
recent day. In this, we shall discern sufficient illustration of that very il- 
discriminating excess of penalty, in regard to social offenders, which Mr. 
Prescott assumes to accompany a barbarous condition of society. No 
loubt, speaking of things apart from conventional standards, there is & 
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ing media of the magic lantern. This rapidity of event, 
and crowd of persons, necessarily increase very greatly the 
difficulties in the way of the historian, who suffers as Mr. 
Prescott has done. Each new actor upon the scene, In- 
volves the necessity of a new biography ; and the scene, it- 
self, is conducted through regions of profound obscurity, 
where the geographer halts and hesitates, at every step, 
under the blind guidance of a savage, or—which is much the 
same—an old Spanish authority. Yet, with all his peculiar 
disabilities, and in spite of the embarrassments in the task 
itself, our historian has succeeded, in this, as in his previous 
histories, in the composition of a narrative whose singular 
accuracy of detail and symmetry of structure, are equally 
creditable to him as an artist and an authority ; and we are 
half inclined to the opinion that his blindness was of help 
rather than detriment, in these |abors, precisely as Harriet 
Martineau gravely argued that her deafness increased her 


capacities for correct observation. It ce rtainly enabled Mr. 
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Prescott to perfect his coup d’wil,—not to lose ourselves in 
a sorry pun—and, to conceive more readily the relations of 
the numerous groups about him, than if his attention had 
been rivetted upon any single individual. The main event 
in the action thus rises into conspicuous notice,—it may be 
at the expense of persons ; and, in losing our sense of what 
is due to a single hero, we only the more naturally do jus- 
tice to the history at large. ‘The picturesque thus gains at 
the expense of the dramatic, and, in place of a portrait, 
which might be distorted or idealized, we receive a land- 
scape, the truthfulness of which is not likely to be sacrificed 
to the sympathies of the painter. Whatever may be the 
influence to which this result is due, it is very certain that 
the accuracy of Mr. Prescott’s history, its propriety and 
grace, have not suffered, in the slightest degree, by his per- 
sonal afflictions. Let us now turn from our author to his 
narrative, which we propose rather to condense than to ana- 
lyze, since the acknowledged truthfulness of the writer, to 
which we cheerfully bear testimony, leaves us no occasion 
for dispute ; and the class of history to which his narrative 
belongs, affords but little provocation to philosophical re- 
mark. Even those introductory portions which embody a 
survey of the degree of civilization to which the Peruvians 
had attained under the Incas, are chiefly narrative, contain- 
ing little that is suggestive beyond the facts, and lacking 
mostly in that saliency of remark, which might goad the 
critic into controversy. We learn little more, in this survey, 
than was already in our possession, at the hands of older 
writers; the advantage of Mr. Prescott’s essay, consisting 
chiefly in the lueid and unbroken history, which he presents 
to us, freed from all extraneous matter, and made attractive 
by the graces of his style, the propriety of his tastes, and 
the clearness and sweetness of his general manner. 

It may be said of the Spaniards, at the period of the dis- 
covery and conquest of the wild States of the New World, 
that the very audacity and enterprise, to which their suc- 
cesses were chiefly due, were, in some degree, adverse to 
their progress, and to the rapidity and perfection of their 
conquests. ‘The number and eagerness of the adventurers, 
stimulated by cupidity, impatient of control, and jealous of 
each other, was fatal to that co operation of forces,—that 
sympathy of object,—without which full success is rarely 
to be predicated of any human ambition. We find the 
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Spaniards, accordingly, in all the histories of this period, 
uniformly faithless to their comrades and their commanders; 
narrowly selfish in their aims; grasping at an individual 
prey; avaricious and mean;. and ready, under the smallest 
impulses of self, to put at hazard the safety and successes 
of the common objects of adventure. But for these cha- 
racteristics, the conquest of Peru would have preceded that 
of Mexico. Both events, with a people so brave and en- 
terprising, and accustomed to the sea, were inevitable from 
the discovery of these regions ;—and the one chapter in 
history, no matter which had precedence in the order of 
events, was necessarily but a preface to the other. The 
moment it was whispered that, beyond the mountains of 
Darien, there lay the waters of an unknown sea, in a repose 
which no European prow had ever yet ventured to disturb, 
the imagination of the Spaniard, which had long since 
learned to overleap all the limits of the merely probable, 
took its flight to regions like Cathay ; and the wildest con- 
jecture at once peopled the unknown waste of empire with 
cities of the Indian, such as were subsequently realized in 
the warlike territories of the Aztecs. ‘The appetite neces- 
sarily followed the imagination, and long before Cortés had 
risen into sufficient social station in the island of Cuba, to 
hope for the command of an armament, the iron finger of 
conquest had pointed to the golden regions of Peru. The 
first vague tidings of a new ocean of the South, laving the 
shores of a vast continent, whose reputed treasures (as 
beheld through the medium of an exaggerating fancy that 
drew its inspiration chiefly from its own thirsts) scarcely 
exceeded the reality,—were brought to Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa, in 1511. Vasco Nunez was one of the very noblest 
of the adventurers whom Spain, prolific at this period in 
able men, sent forth on the work of discovery and conquest. 
He was now in the prime of manhood ; brave, accomplished, 
of considerable personal attractions, and highly popular 
among his followers. It does not need, in this place, that 
we should examine his previous history. Enough that we 
find him, with a ‘small body of soldiers, on a progress 
through the territories of a brave chief of Darien, whose 
name was Comagre. Pleased with the strangers—for Vasco 
Nunez was one of those wise and prudent captains, who 
knew how to treat with justice and indulgence an inferior 
people—this cacique made them a large present in slaves 
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and gold. The division of the spoil provoked the Span. 
iards to contention. While they quarrelled over the trea- 
sure, Comagre, astonished at the occasion, struck with his 
fist the scales in which the gold was about to be weighed, 
and scattered the object of their contest upon the ground. 
“ Why quarrel,” said he, “for such stuff as this. If it be 

precious in your sight, you have but to cross yonder 
mountains, when you behold a mighty sea,, whose tributary 
rivers abound in this metal. There, the people who dwell 
upon their banks, drink from vessels made of this material, 
Go thither, if you would gratify all your appetites.” This 
was the first intimation which the Europeans had received 
of the great ocean of the South. Theeye of Vasco Nunez 
at once fastened upon the enterprise. ‘The way was peri- 
lous. ‘The mountains were not easy of access. Wild and 
desperate bands of savages covered the wastes of rock and 
forest that lay between him and his object. His numbers 
were’ few ; his means of support doubtful ; the alliance of 
the friendly caciques precarious. But the courage ot Vasco 
Nunez rose with the occasion. ‘The very perils which be- 
set the pathway, only stimulated the audacity of the Span- 
iard. With less than two hundred men he began the enter- 
prise, Every step confirmed him in his hopes. Other 
testimonials, as he advanced, confirmed the statements of Co- 
magre; and it was not long before he found himself in posses- 
sion of curiously wrought specimens of Peruvian manufac- 
ture, in the precious metals, which seemed to show that their 
ingenuity and art were quite as remarkable as their wealth. 
It was on the 26th of September, 1513, that our adventurer, 
after a toilsome progress of more than twenty days, marked 
by indescribable privations, frequent conflicts, and an ex- 
hausting march, which left him but sixty of his two hun. 
dred men in sufficient strength to complete the progress,— 
ascending the last mountain barrier that lay between him 
and his object, looked down, from the summits of Darien, 
on the waters of the Pacific. Descending the mountains 


to the sea-side, he marched waist-deep into its rising bil- 
lows, and made corporal seizure, as it Were, of the vast and 
and various empires, to which it rolled in tribute, on behalf 
of his soverigns of Leon and Castile. Here he gathered 
other samples of the treasure which had been promised by 
Comagre. Large contributions in pearl and gold were 
freely brought him by the savages, and a figure moulded 
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in clay by one of their caciques gave him the first know- 
ledge of the llama, the native beast of burthen of Peru. 

The sagacious mind of Vasco Nunez at once appreciated 
all the importance of his discovery. His resolute will at 
once proceeded to secure its fruits by conquest. For the 
details of his progress we must look to other volumes. 

Enough that we find him, long before Cortez had dreamed 
of setting foot in Mexico, setting a remarkable example for 
Cortez, and building, upon the Atlantic, his brigantines for 
the navigation of the Pacific. ‘This labor he accomplished. 

His vessels were built, transported across the mountains of” 
Darien and launched in triumph upon the great Southern 

Ocean. Already were his sails spread, and his prows 
turned for the golden empire upon which his large eye 
was fastened, when he fell a victim to that wretched and 

malignant jealousy which has so universally disfigured and 
disgraced the pages of Spanish adventure in America. 
Treachery had been busy with his name, the friends to 
whom he confided were unfaithful, and his foes were too 
much beneath him in stature readily to forgive his supe- 
riority. He was beguiled, by a cunning stratagem, into the 
hatds of a cruel and suspicious enemy, and perished, in 
1517, upon the scaffold at Acla, at the very moment when 
he had opened the pathway to the conquest of Peru. 

It is a curious fact, that the very man to whom this con- 
quest finally enured, was an active agent in the conspiracy 
which brought Vasco Nunez to the block. Francisco Pi- 
zatro was a follower of Vasco Nunez. He had been with 
him on his first march across the mountains; had listened 
to the several revelations of the Indians ; had shared in the 
discovery of the Pacific, and, subsequently, had been dis- 
patched with another officer on a similar exploration, in 
which he had been fortunate in the acquisition of other 
facts, which contributed to pave the way for his own future 
successes. He was not the man to feel the lofty reproach 
of his superior, when, unsuspicious to the last, he was con- 
founded by the approach of his own subordinate, heading 
an armed party, to arrest him. “How, Franeiseo! Is this 
the way you have been accustomed to receive me?” was 
the dignified remonstrance of Vasco Nunez, not unlike the 
“et tu Brute” of the dying Cesar, to which Pizarro had no 
answer but in his halberds. His sensibilities did not suffer 
in the fall of a master, whom we have no reason to doubt 
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he had betrayed with the most selfish objects. But he was 
not suffered to reap at once the fruits of his treacherous 
ambition. His claims, however excellent as a soldier, were 
inferior in social respects. He was an obscure person, illite- 
rate, and wanting in the advantages of strong family con- 
nections. His pretensions were set aside by his superior 
in behalf of others, whose endowments for the enterprise 
constituted no part of the consideration which prompted 
the preferences by which they rose to authority. A few 
months would have availed to crown the enterprise of 
Vasco Nunez with the discovery, if not the conquest, of 
Peru. But years elapsed after his death before the object 
of his quest was gained. Imbecility, meanwhile, was busily 
engaged, as is its wont, in discouraging more legitimate 
adventurers. Armament after armament was sent forth, 
wilfully steering wide of the mark, and wasting the strength 
of enterprise on barren conquests. Veragua, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, were all successively occupied by the Spanish 
cavaliers, under the government of Pedrarias, until, “forcing 
a way across forest and mountain,” they came at length, at 
Honduras, “in collision with the companions of Cortez,” 
who, having in the mean time effected the conquest of 
Mexico, “ had descended from the great northern plateau on 
the regions of Central America.” 

[t was not till 1524, more than seven years after he had 
contributed to the murder of Vasco Nunez, that Francisco 
Pizarro was permitted to attempt the adventure, upon the 
threshold of which he had so fatally arrested his great 
leader. It was not until frequent failure and defeat had set 
at rest the pretensions of inferior men, and discouraged the 
the hopes of all, that the hardy and unscrupulous, but well 
endowed soldier, was suffered to engage as a captain in this 
precarious adventure. At the period of this undertaking, 
Pizarro was something over fifty years of age. ‘The ob- 
scurity of his birth makes it impossible to determine pre- 
cisely upon any event in his early history, except its ex- 
ceeding humbleness. Tradition describes him as an ille- 
gitimate child, the son of a poor woman of Truxillo, in 
Spain, by a Colonel of Infantry who served under the Great 
Captain. Left a foundling at the porch of a church, he Is 
reported to have been suckled by a sow; if so, from his 
future career we may infer that the milk which thus nur- 
tured him in his extremity, did not materially differ in 
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juality from that which the twins of Rome derived from a 
somewhat nobler animal. It is certain that he was aban- 
loned by his ‘parents, received no tuition, and found his 
bread, in youth, in the occupation of a swineherd. But he 
had native qualities of strength and character which raised 
him from this condition. . The passion of arms, which, 
from the first invasion of Spain by the Saracens, seems to 
have been entertained in common by all the Spaniards, 
soon hurried him from the pastimes of the farmer to those 
of war. We find him at Hispaniola, in 1510, an adventu- 
rerin the ranks of Alonzo de Ojeda, one of the most re- 
markable specimens of Quixotic chivalry which the New 
World has ever witnessed. Pizarro shared in the disasters 
of Ojeda and profited by his misfortunes as a soldier. The 
training of such a career was greatly favorable to his man- 
hood, which was not discouraged by his subsequent pro 
gresses under the noble leader whom he helped to sacrifice. 
He shared the honor of all the discoveries of Vasco Nunez 
and was one of the few who was able, after the perilous 
und painful march on the mountains of Darien, to clamber 
up to the last eminences which afforded the first glimpses 
of the Pacific to the eye ol the Europe an. Attaching him- 

self to Pedrarias, by whose judgment Vasco Nunez perished 
Pizarro was en 1p love d in subordinate military offices, which, 

though they hel lpe 1d to perfect his training for command, in 
no degree contributed to er: itify his ambition. His prete: 
sions, though sufficiently solid for the work, were not suffi- 
lently spec ious to pe rsu nahh the confidence of a man like 
Pedrarias, who was swollen with ideas of his own dignity 
and the importance of his noble connections. Pizarro was 
content to sink into the sway of a petty repartimiento, in 
which he bore, without s ome y impatience, with the res- 
f those cirenmeten es which he was kept back 
irom the true object of his ike It was at a moment 
when fresh disappoin ment had seemed to discourage enter- 
prise, that Pizarro 0 at bee movement avowedly 
to wards the conquest of Peru. He had probably watched 
his opportunity. The irwit. was i ening to his eye. Hi 
sagacity | re :pared him to perce it n the reluctance of other 
avaliers “ lead, that his own et ee rs would be likely to 
scape from the eimbarrassments, hitherto so common, of 
in avaricions rivalry. We are constrained to recognize, 
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great successes, a comprehensive judgment, that, working 
like an instinct, rouses them to action, at the very moment 
when the tide of circumstaaces seems mo to favor the 
adventure. But the resources of Pizarro were unequal to 
his necessities. In his own poverty he was compelled to 
look for help to the means of others. He addressed him- 
self, accordingly, to two persons of the colony, from whom 
he expected to obtain the necessary means. One of these, 
Diego de Almagro, was an old soldier, a foundling like 
himself. He was a brave and honest man, fiery and pas- 
sionate, but generous in his impulse, and, after the first 
outbreak of temper, accessible to remonstrance and advice, 
The other party whom Pizarro sought to enlist in his project 
was an ecclesiastic, one Hernando de Luque, whose funds 
were much more important to our adventurer than the 
prudence and wisdom which the ecclesiastic was yet ad- 
mitted to possess. ‘To him, indeed, it was allotted to pro- 
vide the means for the expedition, of which Pizarro was to 
take command, while the business of victualling and equip- 
ping the vessels was assigned to Almagro. ‘The Governor 
readily consented to the enterprise; the funds of Luque 
were at once put in requisition, and Almagro’s preparations 
soon enabled Pizarro to set forth, from the little port of 
Panama, late in the year 1524, with one wretched vessel, 
and a command of iittle more than a hundred men. Al- 
magro was to follow, as soon as possible, in a second vessel 
of inferior size. 

The season chosen for the enterprise was particularly 
unfortunate. It was the season of rain and storm and c¢a- 
pricious winds. Holding his way across the Gulf of St. 
Michael, Pizarro encountered adverse influences from the 
moment of his departure. His first disembarkation was 
upon an uninhabited region—a realm of swamp and rep- 
tile and tangled undergrowth. ‘This place, after a painful 
experience, was abandoned in horror for the sea, that capri- 
cious empire affording a less certain prospect of death and 
danger than the wild and sterile territory to which they had 
so blindly penetrated. But the sea labored to reject them 
from its bosom, and, baffled by tempests, and suffering from 
thirst and famine, the wretched adventurers were glad to 
find their way once more to ferra firma. Fortune, still 
unfriendly, conducted them to a region of swamp and 
thicket like the last. Their progress through the tangled 
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forests could only be opened by the axe, and these, when 
they had entered, afforded them neither the food for which 
they hunge red, nor she ie r from the rain, which continued 
to fall in such torrents as are only witnessed in the tropics. 
The Spaniards either vat under fatigue or famine, or rose 
in mutinous complaint against their leader. He was the 
author of all their wo. He had seduced them to their ruin 
with promises of a fairy land, which only mocked their 
hopes and beguiled them into dex per misery the more ear- 
nestly they pursued it. They . clared for their return to 
Panama, preferring to take the chance with their crazy ves- 
sel on tempestuous seas, than to linger in the gnawing 
suspense of their present situation. 

But return was not for Pizarro. I might be ruin to 
remain where he was, or to pursue sti | furth: r his perilous 
adventures. ‘I'his was possible. But to return to Panama, 
without the anticipated trophies and treasures of discovery, 
was certainly fatal to his career The re was but one path- 
way for him, and that was He failed, however, 
to convince his followers that his arguments were also 
theirs. He was compelled to yield the vessel to the discon- 
tents, and he saw nearly half of his company depart, under 
the command of an officer named Montenegro, with what 
feelings we may readily conjecture. Montenegro was to 
return, with the vessel, bringing supplies, but Pizarro might 
well regard his de; arture with apprehension and feel many 
misgivings as to his return. In those days, Spanish faith 
lost but little social consideration in the abandonment of a 
comrade, under such painful and perilous circumstances as 
those which he preferred to share. That Pizarro did de- 
clare this preference is somewhat conclusive of his charac- 
ter. It showed that tenacity of purpose, indicative of the 
largest human will, which is essential to the conqueror. It 
betrayed a conviction in his mission which was creditable 
to his intellect, and a pride in his position, which was 
equally honorable to his moral nature. We shall see that 
these were qualities of his character which constituted the 
true elements of his greatness. 

The departure of the vessel was the signal for his own 
activity. He proceeded to explore the country with the 
feeble few who were left to his command. We cannot pur- 
sue his steps. ‘The detail is sufficiently painful and disas 
trous. His explorations, made with extremest toil, through 
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a dense and almost impenetrable foliage, with no food but the 
crude berries of the woods, and the muscles which might 
be gathered along the shore, seemed taken without profit or 
result. His people sank around him, straining their eyes 
over the waste of waters, or closing them in the encounter 
with the wastes of thicket, without sigh or solace from 
either region. More than twenty of them had perished, 
and others seemed to be rapidly yielding to the same cruel 
exhaustion, before the slightest discovery was made. When 
they most drooped, they fell upon an Indian village, which 
yielded thém food, chiefly maize and cocoanuts. The per- 
sons of the Indians, however, afforded the true Spanish 
catholicon. These were adorned with trinkets of gold, 
which brought heart to the adventurers. ‘Their dreams of 
Cathay returned to enliven their imaginations and beget 
new strength for the progress ; and tidings of that Empire 
of the Sun, which had been the spell by which they had 
been originally beguiled, furnished by their new acquain- 
tance, served to reanimate all the golden fancies which had 
originally warmed their courage. At this juncture, Monte- 
negro, after an absence of six weeks, returned to his com- 
rades, bringing pew supplies and provisions. He, too, had 
his taste of perils and privation, but the horrors which the 
people of Pizarro had sustained, were too terribly written 
in their feeble frames and withered visages to render any 
narration needful, or to suffer his. His reappearance con- 
tributed to the recovery which the golden ornaments of the 
savages had already begun. They were prepared, with 
hopes as sanguine as before, to renew their endeavors. 
Again did Pizarro embark upon the sea. Hugging the 
shore unwisely, he only multiplied his toils, and delayed 
the day of his successes. He was groping blindly after 
El Dorado. The vague geography which impelled the 
expedition, was without a guidepost or landmark, and his 
toil was simply to discover, somewhere in the South, a 
great empire of treasure, such as Cortez had conquered in 
the North. His progress was not less painful and toilsome 
than before. It was marked by similar fortunes. Storms 
upon the deep and horrors upon the land, again discouraged 
and dispirited the adventurers. Again they happened upon 
villages of the natives. In some of them they found proofs 
of cannibalism ;—some yielded them slender supplies of the 
gold for which they hungered most, and others, again, gave 
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them fierce battle, and met the blasts of their trumpet with 
yells of defiance as powerful and shrill. In one of these 
conflicts, Pizarro himself was stricken down, and but for 
his experience in war, his steady courage, his admirable 
prudence and timely exercise of the most necessary quali- 
ties, he had perished miserably at the outset of his career. 
But his fate was born of native endowments, which, as 
they did not suffer him to despair, enabled him always 
to succeed. They were particularly necessary to his for- 
tunes now. The bloody combat with the savages, whose 
onset had been equally fierce and unexpected—the loss of 
several of their men,—the wounds of their leader, who had 
received no less than seven several hurts in this conflict— 
all contributed to the discouragement of the Spaniards. A 
council of war was called, and it was determined to return 
aud report their proceedings to Pedrarias, and endeavor to 
secure his countenance for the future prosecution of the 
enterprise. 

But this was not the decision of Pizarro. He was not 
unwilling that the vessel should return, bearing home the 
treasnre which had been acquired, and which, he flattered 
himself, would prove a bait sufficient to beguile ofher ad- 
venturers. But he himself was not willing to return to 
Panama while his successes were at all eyuivocal. Set 
ashore with his company at Chicamé, a short distance west 
of the colony, he was soon rejoiced by the appearance of 
Almagro. This old soldier had followed his footsteps, had 
endured similar fortunes, been encountered by the Indians, 
and, at the expense of an eye, which he lost in battle, had 
succeeded in bringing with him a supply of gold even larger 
than that which had been obtained by Pizarro. After a 
confereuce between the associates, it was decided that Al- 
magro should proceed also to Panama, armed with addi 
tional arguments for the ear of Pedrarias. The Governor 
was not in an accessible humor, and, but for the influence 
of the sagacious ecclesiastic, their associate, the confederates 
would have been baffled in their objects. He succeeded in 
impressing Pedrarias with more favorable convictions: His 
assent was obtained to the further prosecution of the enter- 
prise, but Almagro, tothe great mortification of Pizarro,--upon 
whom Pedrarias charged the sacrifice of so many men,- 
was named his equal in the future expedition. Pizarro 
was of proud and suspicious temperament. The indignity 
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sunk deep into his soul, though he subdued himself to 
silence. He ascribed this decree to the entreaties of Alma- 
gro, and cherished in secret a sentiment which only needed 
the hour and the provocation to take the shape of discord 
and contention. We shal! barely refer to the new contract, 
which, upon the compliance of Pedrarias, united the for- 
tunes of the three confederates. It began with invoking 
the favor of the Holy Trinity and of our Lady, the blessed 
Virgin. It affirmed the authority which had been conferred 
upon the confederates, to “subdue the countries and pro- 
vinces lying south of the Gulf, be ‘longing to the Empire of 
Peru,”—it designate d Luque as having advanced for the 
enterprise twenty thousand pesos, in bars of gold, for which 
he was to receive one-third of all the Jands and treasure 
which the adventure might acquire; and the two captains 
swore to these obligations on the Holy Evangelists, while 
the consecrated wafer, broken into three portions, and divi- 
ded between them, rendered the treaty more solemn in the 
eyes of the spectators. It is not the least curious feature of 
this document, that Pizarro and Almagro were compelled 
to sign by deputy,—the two adventurers who had thus 
decided upon the partition of a boundless empire, whose 
resources were totally unknown,—being equally incapable, 
rom want of education, of signing for themselves. 

With all this preparation, the adventure was but ineffi- 
ciently begun. A force of something less than two hun- 
dred men, a better supply of arms and ammunition than 
before, a few horses and a couple of vessels, with a tolera- 
ble supply of stores, were procured, with which the two 
captains, each in a vessel to himseltf, took their departure 
from Panama. With a sagacious and bold pilot, they now 
~ out more resolutely for the sea, steering directly for 

he Rio de San Juan, the farthest point which “had been yet 
stisined. The seasons and circumstances were more aus- 
picious. They now found the savages frequent along the 
shores, and an occasional landing enabled the captains to 
make considerable booty in gold and captives. These suc- 
cesses, and the treasure thus obtained, was an argument to 
prompt the return of Almagro to Panama, where it was 

hope .d that they would persuade to reinforcements, which 
were now evidently needful for the success of the enter- 
prise. Pizarro continued in the neighborhood of the San 
Juan, while the pilot, Ruiz, in the other vessel, proceeded to 
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reconnoitre and explore the coasts of the country to the 
south. ‘I'he voyage of the pilot was rich in results. He 
found the country, as he advanced, to improve in the aspects 
of civilization. ‘The natives were prepared to give them 
battle in several places, where they had evidently heard of 
the strangers. ‘This he avoided, always landing at those 
points where they exhibited a friendly appearance. He was 
soon astounded by the sight of a vessel, which, at a distance, 
looked like an European Caravel. It was the balsa of the 
natives, a sort of raft, used to this day, upon which they 
reared their cabins, and which they floated sluggishly along 
by means of !arge square sails of cotton. But the rich 
ornaments of the people who occupied the balsa, and the 
woollen cloth in particular which made their dresses,—of 
a fine texture, delicately embroidered with figures of birds 
and flowers, and dyed in the most brilliant colors, anda pair 
of balances, for the purpose of weighing precious metals, 
conipleted the surprise of our pilot, and impressed him with 
a high and novel idea of the people whom his countrymen 
were preparing to overthrow. ‘The intelligence which was 
given of their country, by the people in the balsa, promised 
to confirm the wildest fancies of the Spaniards. ‘T'rans- 
ferring some of the Indians from ,their vessel to his own, 
the pilot continued his voyage, advancing as far as the 
Punta de Pasado, about half a degree farther south, being 
the first European, who, sailing in this direction on the 
Pacific, had crossed the equinoctial line. Reaching this 
point, he tacked about, and succeeded, after a separation of 
several weeks, in rejoining Pizarro and his comrades, 

His return, with the intelligence which he brought, was 
particularly seasonable. The adventures of Pizarro had 
been far less pleasant than his own. He had penetrated 
the interior, but it was only to encounter dense and dismal 
forests, filled with birds and beasts of novel and frequently 
terrible aspect. ‘The monkey gibed them with his eternal 
chatter and his fiendish grin; the cayman lurked by the 
sluggish streamlet, watching for his unconscious victim, 
while the boa uncoiled his lazy length, at their approach, 
and wound his way among the forest boughs, from which 
it was not always easy in the gloom to distinguish his mus- 
cular sinuosities. Many of the Spaniards perished from 
such enemies as these, while the natives, with equal hos- 
lility, planted their ambuscades along the roads and rivers, 
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ind cut off entire detachments at a blow. In this manner 
fourteen persons perished in one canoe. Worn out with 
contiiual toils, tortured by insects, and suffering from fa- 
mine, the comrades of Pizarro had but the one desire, to 
return to Panama, when Ruiz, the pilot, followed by Al- 
magro, reappeared to encourage their hope, and to renew 
the tide of courage in their hearts. Almagro har been 
successful in his objects. His treasures had proved a suffi- 
cient bait for mew adventurers. He returned with new 
supplies and a considerable force of volunieers. All parties 
were now prepared to re-embark.and take the route which 
the pilot had pursued. Their voyage was not so favorable 
as that of Ruiz had been; but in spite of tempests, they 
made their way along the coast, duly impressed, at every 
step, with the aspect of a higher civilization than they had 
yet witnessed among the American savages. Peruvian 
civilization, we may remark, in this place, was scarcely, if 
anything inferior to that of the Mexicans. This is a sub- 
ect of speculation, indeed, in which Mr. Prescott will be 
und against us. But this question of relative civilization 
is always one of considerable difficulty. It is determinable 
really by the public works of the respective countries, and 
we need only point to the Peruvian roads, the great tho- 
ighfares, to indicate a claim to position in social respects, 
which need not fear comparison with any thing in Mexice. 
Allow for the relative difference always existing between a 
patsy irchal government and an agricultural people like the 
eruvians, and a somewhat commercial and warlike people 
ike the Mexicans,—-the one more scattered in their habita- 
tions, the other congregating more numerously in towns 
and cities,—and we suspect that the difference in degree, of 
civilization, would not be found adverse to the pretensions 
if the former. The disadvantages necessarily lie with the 
scattered people, and are to be allowed for in any compari- 
son of their respective acquisitions. 

The appearance of the country along the sea was not less 
calculated to impress our voyagers fave orably, than was the 
aspect of its civilization. E bony and mahogany bordered 
the long tracts that extended at their approach. Sandal 
wood was abundant. Unknown trees of balsamic virtues, 
shed fragrant odours along the shore, while in the open 
spaces which lay between these tracts of forest, the culti- 

ited plantations exhibited abundant crops of the yellow 
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maize, the potato and the cacao. The villages grew nu- 
merous as the Spanish prows advanced, until they rode at 
anchor off the port of T’acamez, in front of a town contain- 
ing more than two thousand houses, with a numerous popu- 
lation crowding in its suburbs. Men and women equally 
displayed gold and precious stones upon their persons, 
which they might well do in abundance, as this was the 
very spot whence the Peruvian monarchs plucked the eme- 
ralds which enriched their treasuries. 

The Spaniards gazed with eyes of unsuppressed delight 
and admiration, on a spectacle so attractive. But if the 
possessors of this wealth were rich, they were brave also. 
Ten thousand resolute warriors confronted this little band 
of Europeans, which landed under Pizarro, in the hope to 
obtain a conference which might prevent hostilities. The 
latter were not prepared for such a conflict. A council of 
war followed, in which the more timid proposed to abandon 
the enterprize as beyond their strength. ‘To this, Almagro 
opposed himself. It was the worst form of ruin, in those 
days, to return to one’s creditors with nothing done and an 
avowal of incapacity. Better a loss in the wilderness with 
all its evils, than to pine away in fetters in the dungeons of 
Panama. His plan was the one before pursued. He would 
go back for recruits, with a report of their discoveries, of 
which they could now speak with confidence, having beheld 
them with their own eyes. Pizarro, as before, was to re- 
main with a portion of the force, in some secure, commodi- 
ous place. ‘T'o this Pizarro had his objections. He did not 
relish the necessity which always fell to him of remaining 
in the wild deserts and the gloomy swamps which he had 
hitherto found so unprofitable. The two commanders be- 
came chafed, and hot words were about to terminate in 
angry blows, when they were pacified by their officers. 
Almagro’s plan was adopted, and the little island of Gallo 
was chosen as the temporary refuge of Pizarro. But if he 
was reconciled to this necessity, such was not the case 
with hiscompanions. ‘They exclaimed against it as adoom 
of death By starvation ; declared the expedition a cheat and 
failure, and wrote home to this effect to their friends at Pa. 
nama, denouncing the cupidity of their leaders, to which 
they were to be sacrificed. Their letters were suppressed, 
all but one, which was written by a soldier named Sarabia, 
who suspecting the policy which would be pursued by Al- 
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magro, ingeniously enclosed his letter in a ball of cotton 
which was to be conveyed to the Governor’s lady, as a sam- 
ple of the products of the country. This letter painted in 
the most glowing colors the horrors of their situation, and 
somewhat picturesquely described the two captains as part- 
ners in a slaughter house, the one being employed to drive 
in the cattle, while the other butchered them. 

The letter did its work. Pedro de los Rios was now the 
Governor, in place of Pedrarias. He was indignant at the 
relations of Sarabia, and which the haggard condition of 
Almagro’s followers sufficiently confirmed. He turned a 
deaf ear to the application for farther assistance, and des- 
patched two vessels under charge of a cavalier, named 
Tafur, to bring back from, the island of Gallo, and from the 
clutches of Pizarro, every Spaniard which it contained. 
Pizarro, meanwhile had, soon after the departure of Almag- 
ro, sent off the remaining vessel under the pretext of having 
it repaired at Panama, but in reality to relieve himself of a 
certain portion of his followers, who were more likely to 
prove a hurt than a help to his feeble colony. The follow- 
ers who remained with him, soon began to experience all 
the miseries which had been predicted. It was now the 
rainy season, and they were drenched with perpetual floods. 
Their principal food consisted of crabs and shell-fish which 
they picked up scantily along the shore. Hunger, wet and 
nakedness did their work in quenching the spirit of enter- 
prise, and the appearance of T'afur was hailed with delight 
by the miserable exiles, who longed for nothing so much as 
to leave the detested isle forever. It was now, a second 
time, that the heroic resolve of Pizarro declared itself 
against his fortunes. He had no thoughts of abandoning 
the enterprise. Its trials and privations had for him no 
terrors. He offered no solicitations or remonstrances to his 
followers ; and probably felt nothing but scorn for those 
more timid spirits, whose quickly evinced apprehensions, 
and always ready despondency, were much more apt to de- 
press the brave portion of his command, than contribute to 
its successes. He contented himself with a single announce- 
ment of his own inflexible purpose, in the decisive manner 
of a soldier. When the moment came for each man to de- 
clare his choice, whether to return or remain, he drew his 
sword, and traced a line with it on the sand from east to 
west; then pointing the weapon to the south,—* Friends 
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and comrades,” he said, “on that side are toil, hunger, 

nakedness, the drenching storm, desertion and death; on 
this side, ease and pleasure. ‘There lies Peru with its 
riches ; here, Panama and its poverty. Choose, each man. 
what best becomes a brave Castilian. lor my part, I go to 
the South.” ‘Thus saying, he stept across the line. ‘These 
were the words, this was the action, of a perfect manhood. 

Manhood is always an attrac tion among men, even among 
those who shrink from the toils and dangers which its emu- 

lation still implies. ‘The example of Pizarro was instantly 
followed,—first, by the pilot Ruiz, next by a cavalier, Pedro 
de Candia, a native of one of the isles of Greece. Eleven 
others successively crossed the line, the names of all of 
whom are properly and honorably preserved in history. The 
soul of Pizarro, with but thirteen men, in the moment of 
the crisis, had made his fate. Certainly, heroism never has 
shown itself more nobly than on this oecasion, when the 
will to achieve, stands out thus triumphantly in despite of 
all the adverse influences of society_and fortune; and no 
spectacle could be more imposing than that of the chief 
with his few followers, preferring to brave and to compel 
his fortune, in the prosecution of an enterprise, the boldest, 
the most daring, the most brilliant in the world, in the face 
of continued privation and the most perilous, as the most 
seemingly unequal, of all human conflicts. 

Thus was this brave man abandoned,—left, without ship- 
ping, to his own resourees, which consisted of little else 
than the hardihood and resolve of purpose, of which the one 
act just recorded is a sufficient instance, and the abilities of 
a somewhat experienced, but not remarkably endowed sol- 
dier. His only hope, from without, depended upon assur- 
ances, privately sent him by his confederates, that, though 
bi filed for the present, they would neither lose sight of him 
nor the enterprise. With the departure of the vessel that 
carried back T'afur, and the less adventurous many who 
seceded from the expedition, Pizarro put his energies into 
action. His present quarters had been unwisely chosen ; 
and, constructing a rude raft like the Balsa of the Peruvians, 
he succeeded in transporting his people to the little island of 
Gorgona, twenty-five leagues north from Gallo, and about 
five from the continent. Here, for seven dreary months, 
the Spaniards remained, finding a precarious subsistence in 


wild game and some muscles of the sea-shore ;—with no 
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more grateful occupatian otherwise than that of looking 
forth upon the mournful waste of ocean, for the white sails 
of their sympathizing comrades. In this period, it is well 
to remark, that, with all his illiteracy of mind, with all his 
savageness of character, there was a religious element in the 
nature of Pizarro, which strengthened him in his faith and 
kept him to the performance of those duties, enjoined by the 
church, to which he had been accustomed. He was tena- 
cious in the exaction of these duties from his followers. 
Morning prayers were said, the evening hymn regularly 
ascended to the Virgin, the solemn festivals of the Saints 
were honoured with the most scrupulous observance, and, 
failing in the support and sympathy of man, the Spaniards 
were thus kept in the hope that they were not wholly 
abandoned by the Creator. 

Their faith was not maintained without reward. The 
associates of Pizarro, at Panama, had at lenyth succeeded 
in obtaining from the Governor a reluctant permission to 
seek out their comrade. A small vessel, with stores and a 
supply of arms and munition, but without recruits, was 
despatched in search of him. In this vessel he embarked 
with his little band of adventurers, two excepted, who were 
so ill that it was determined to leave them in the care of 
certain Indians who had been found triendly. In leaving 
the place, which he had known only by trials and privations, 
it was not the purpose of Pizarro to forego his enterprise. 
The possession of his vessel was only the signal to resume 
it. The good pilot, Ruiz, was again stationed at the helm. 
Obeying the directions of the Indians, his prow was directed 
to the land of ‘'umbez, the golden empire which the daring 
imaginations of the Spaniards had already won by con- 
quest. In a few days they had reached Point Pasado, the 
limit beyond which they had failed previously to advance. 
Crossing the line, our adventurers darted upon those un- 
known waters which had never before felt the keel of an 
European. They noted the increasing population of the 
country as they passed. At length, after twenty days, they 
passed into the tranquil waters of the bay of Guayaquil. 
Here, skirting the emerald strip which is left by the mighty 
chain of the Cordilleras, a hem of beauty in their flowing 
robes, they found the shores studded with towns and vil- 
lages, indicative of the fertility and resources of a great em- 
pire, of which the threshold was about to open for their 
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footsteps. ‘They came to anchor off the island of Santa 
Clara, lying at the entrance of the bay of Tumbez—an 
uninhabited spot, to which, for purposes of sacrifice and 
worship, the warlike people of the neighboring isle of Puna, 
occasionally repaired. Here they found gold wrought into 
various shapes, and were gladdened by the Indians with 
the intelligence that the city of Tumbez would afford them 
an abundance of the metal which they held so precious. 
To this city they steered, and on their way encountered 
several large balsas, filled with warriors on their way to 
fight with the people of Puna. At ‘Tumbez, which was a 
large and wealthy city, they were hospitably received, ex- 
amined for the first time the Peruvian llama, and were 
deeply impressed by the beauty, the splendor, and the value 
and variety of every thing they saw. A corresponding 
impression was made by them upon the people of the coun- 
try, who welcomed the strangers as an order of beings very 
superior to themselves, and thus paved the way for the fu- 
ture progress of the adventurers to conquest. T'oo fecble 
to effect any enterprises bolder than those of survey and 
exploration, Pizarro was obliged to content himself with 
admiring the wonders which he saw. Re-embarking, he 
left the people of Tumbez, making his way yet further to 
the south. Still hugging the coast, he passed Cape Blanco, 
and soon made the port of Payta, where he experienced a 
reception quite as friendly as that given him at the former 
place. Continuing his cruize near a hundred miles, along 
the sandy plains of Sechura, he doubled the Punta de Aguja, 
and “swept down the coast, as it fell off towards the east, 
still carried forward by light and variable breezes.” ‘These 
were succeeded by cloud and tempest, but the mighty ranges 
of the Andes, as they urged their progress further south, 
afforded them an unfailing landmark, which made them 
careless of star and compass. With the subsiding of the 
storm, they stood in again for the continent, touching at the 
most attractive points along the coast. They received hos- 
pitality and inspired wonder wherever they came. Too 
feeble to give offence, for the hour of conquest had not yet 
eome, they won the affections of a people, to whom, while 
displaying the aspects of an unknown and matchless power, 
they were yet heedful to forbear its wanton exercise. Their 
present forbearance greatly favored their future successes. 
“Still beating to the south, Pizarro passed the site of the 
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future flourishing city of Truxillo,” founded, some years 
later, by himself, and named after the place of his own 
birth in Spain. Having reached the port of Santa, about the 
ninth degree of southern latitude, hisfollowers entreated 
his return to Panama. Enough had been done and seen 
to solve the problem of a great southern empire. They 
had seen its population, i its cities, the gold and jewels of 
the te wnplen , the vast size of these temples, and they had 
heard, from all quarters, of a powerful monarch who ruled 
the lan d, like an Oriental satrap, holding his court among 
the mountain plains of the interior, in a “capital which lite. 
rally blazed with gold and silver. This intelligence it was 
not possible to doubt. The proofs of wealth and civiliza- 
tion in the cities and towns along the coast, were conclusive 
of what might be looked for in the regions where the sove- 

en held his court. Pizarro acquiesced in the entreaties 

“his followers. He could now presume to appear at Pa- 
naima. He had succeeded in his search. He had proved 
the truth of his promises—had shown the requisite courage, 
endurance, strength and wisdom for the adventure, and 
might justly claim the trusts which were essential to the 
projected conquest. 

Leaving some of his men who desired it, at Tumbez, on 
his return, and taking with him a few Peruvians in ex- 
change, he steered directly for Panama, touching at Gor- 
yna only to take in the two companions whom he left 
vere sick. He reached the colony in safety after an ab- 
sence of eighteen months, to the delight of his friends, and 
the confusion of his enemies. His associates, like all the 
rest, had abandoned the adventurers to a fate which it was 
not in theirpower to avert, and had long since been persua- 
ded that they had fallen victims to their temerity, perishing 
by sickness, by the seas, or by the hands of the savages. 
But the return of the Spaniards, though it filled their friends 
with hope and triumph, failed of the happy results which 
they had too eagerly assumed were to follow on the heels 
of their discovery. 'The Governor of Panama steadily 
opposed himself to their prosecution of the enterprise. He 
was selfishly adverse to a rival government to his own, was 
piqued at the successes which he had sought so vainly to 
baffle and deteat, and was confounded, indeed, by the very 
magnitude of the discovery. The only hope of the asso- 
ciates lay with the crown, One of them, it was required, 
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should proceed to Spain. But Luque was fettered by his 
professional duties, and could not depart from Panama. 
Almagro was by no means a courtier—a blunt, rough sol- 
dier, small in person, plain in feature, disfigured by the loss 
of an eye, and evidently not the person to figure success- 
fully at court. In just the same degree with the unseemli- 
ness of Almagro, was the peculiar fitness of Pizarro for 
such a service. He was of good person and commanding 
presence, plausible in argument, and possessed of a natural 
eloquence, under the provocation of impulse or interest, 
which concealed utterly his deficiencies of education. But 
Lugue was unwilling to trust Pizarro. He knew his am- 
bition, the selfishness of his heart, and the unscrupulous 
nature of his principles. Almagro had no suspicions. He 
had a high opinion of his comrade’s prudence, his discern- 
ment of character, his cool deliberate policy, the dexterity 
of his mind, the variety of his resources, and was assured 
that he would rise superior to al! the embarrassing circwm- 
stances which the novelty and imposing ceremonies of a 
court, would throw in the path of most inexperienced per- 
sons. Pizarro consented to the reasoning of Almagro, but 
not without reluctance. The court was less to his taste than 
the wilderness; but Almagro’s arguments were conclusive. 
They silenced, but did not satisfy the doubts of Luque. 
“God grant, my children,” he said, “that one of you may 
not defraud the other of his blessing.” 

Provided with the proofs of his discovery, the native 
Peruvians, two or three llamas, various nice fabries of cloth, 
and many ornaments and vases of gold and silver, Pizarro 
made his way to Spain. He reached Seville early in the 
summer of 1528, and his first step from port was into pri- 
son. An ancient creditor whom he had forgotten, was pos- 
sessed of a better memory, and thought much more of his 
petty interests than of conquest in Peru. But the bruit of 
Pizarro’s arrival and discovery, with the treasures that he 
brought, had reached the court. The nation was indignant 
at the selfish haste of the tenacious creditor, and the release 
of the prisoner was soon effected. Pizarro found the empe- 
ror at Toledo, in the full flush of his triumph over his great 
rival of France, at the famous battle of Pavia. He received 
our adventurer with distinguished favor. ‘The impression 
which the latter made at court was precisely such as had 
been predicted by Almagro. His deportment was marked 

14* 
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by ease, strength and dignity. His style was simple and 
earnest, as became the subject of his narrative; and his 
self-possession suffered in no degree, in contact with the 
stately and noble hidalgos of Castile.» The emperor and 
his court were greatly excited by what they heard. The 
sufferings of the little band of thirteen men, deciding upon 
the adventure in spite of the influence of their comrades, 
and the authority of the government, moved at once the 
tears and admiration of the royal auditor, while the won- 
ders which Pizarro described, and the trophies which he dis- 
played, keenly stimulated the delight and the desires of the 
crown, which entered readily into the objects of the adven- 
turer. A capitulation was executed, which secured to 
him the right of discovery and conquest in Peru, for the 
distance of two hundred leagues south of Santiago—which 
gave him the rank and title of Governor and Captain Gene- 
ral of the province, together with those of Adelantado and 
Aiguacil Mayor, for life,—a salary of seven hundred and 
twenty-five thousand maravedis, and all the prerogatives 
incident to a viceroy. Almagro was declared commander 
of the fortress of Tumbez, with the rank and privileges of 
an hidalgo and an annual rent of three hundred thousand 
maravedis.. Father Luque was made Bishop of ‘Tumbez, 
and declared protector of the Indians of Peru, with a yearly 
stipend of a thousand ducats. Ruiz was made Gust Pilot 
of the Southern Ocean, with a liberal provision ; Candia 
was placed at the head of the artillery, and the remaining 
eleven companions, who adhered to Pizarro with sueh 
manly constancy in all his fortunes, were created hidalgos 
and caballeros, and raised to certain municipal dignities, 
which, like the salaries, were to follow only upon the con- 
quest yet in prospect. 

These were the heads of this famous capitulation. We 
forbear other details which are to be sought for in the his- 
tory. With an inadequate complement of vessels, Pizarro 
left Spain in January, 1530. He had four brothers, three of 
whom were illegitimate like himself. One of them, named 
Francisco Martin de Alcantara, was related to him by the 
mother’s side; the other two, Gonzalo and Juan Pizarro, 
were descended from the father. “They were all poor, and 
proud as they were poor, and the! ‘ir eagerness for gain was 
in proportion to their poverty.” ‘The remaining and eldest 
brother, named Hernando, was a legitimate son, —“ legiti- 
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mate,” says Oviedo, “by his pride as by his birth.” “ His 
features were plain, even disagreeably so; but his figure 
was good. He was large of stature, and, like his brother 
Francis, had, on the whole, an imposing presence.” Jealous 
in the extreme, he was impatient equally of slight and 
affront, and implacable in his resentments. Decisive in his 
measures, he was unscrupulous in their execution. Insen- 
sible to-pity, he never spared the victim of his power, who 
had once offended his pride, or provoked his suspicion. 
Arrogant in his exercise of authority, he continually out- 
raged the self-esteem of those whom it was his policy to 
conciliate—in this respect differing largely from his brother 
Francis, whose smooth and politic manners won their way, 
when those of Hernando only raised up obstacles to his 
progress. It was the misfortune of the former, that the 
imperious will and evil counsels of the latter, were permit- 
ted to influence so frequently his purposes and judgments. 
A prosperous voyage brought our adventurer to Nombre 
de Dios. Here he was met by his associates, Luque and 
Almagro)” The latter was outraged by the inferior position 
which had been assigned him in the appointments of the 
crown. ‘The imperious bearing of Hernando Pizarro in 
creased the unfriendly feelings of the veteran, whom it was 
found difficult at length to reconcile; but the persuasions 
of Luque, and indeed, the necessity of the case, had its 
effect upon the old soldier, who was by no means a malig- 
nant, though fiery and tenacious of his pride, and whom 
Francis Pizarro was at earnest pains to persuade, declaring 
himself ready to relinquish the dignity of Adelantado in 
his favor, and to petition the crown to confirm this disposi 
tion of the office. The wound was healed only to the eye, 
however, to be ruptured afresh, and rendered angry, at the 
slightest show of injury and injustice on either party. It 
ls not easy to dismiss the claims of Almagro, and quite as 
difficult to censure severely the ambition of Pizarro. ‘The 
former had contributed his quota to the previous expeditions ; 
but the intense devotion of the latter, the frequent priva- 
lions which he endured, his patient courage, his utter self- 
sacrifice, and prolonged abandonment by all, will not suffer 
us to compare with his, the claims of either of his asso 
Clates, 
The armament: of Pizarro, though greatly superior to 
those of previous adventures, was yet very inferior to his 
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desires and quite unequal to the necessities before him. He 
had three vessels, and a force of one hundred and eighty 
men, with twenty-seven horses for cavalry, He sailed 
from the port of Panama early in 1531, on his third and 
last expedition for the conquest of Pern—Almagro remain- 
ing behind to muster reinforcements. His first purpose was 
to proceed, directly to Tumbez, but head winds baffled his 
purposes, and, coming to anchor in the Bay of St. Matthew, 
about one degree north, Pizarro, after consulting with his 
officers, resolved to disembark his forces and advance along 
the coast, while the vessel held the same course at a conve 
nient distance along the shore. The march was a severe 
and painful one. The streams, swollen by the rains of 
winter, constantly crossed their path, and delayed their pro- 
gress. Pizarro was himself their guide, and led the way at 
all places, and in all times of peril and annoyance. The 
capture of the town of Coaque compensated, with its trea- 
sures of precious stones and metals, for their privations and 
sufferings, which were at once peculiar and marked by the 
most dreadful intensity. The spoils of this conquest were 
exceedingly great. A considerable portion was immediate- 
ly despatched to Panama, as a bait to determine all doubt- 
ful adventurers. Before reaching the Gulf of Guayaquil, 
which he did after a tedious and painful progress, Pizarro 
was joined by two small reinforcements. He was received 
hospitably at the little island of Puna, where he prepared to 
remain until the violence of the rainy season was passed. 
Here he was visited by the people of Tumbez, who remem- 
bered with pleasure his first appearance among them. It 
happened that the people of Puna and of Tumbez were at 
deadly hostilities. ‘The former were offended at the pre- 
sence of the latter among them, and they began to feel, at 
the same time, that the Spaniards were more burdensome as 
guests, than: agreeable as companions. They concealed 
this feeling if they entertained it ; but Pizarro was warned of 
a plan of insurrection, by which the warlike savages were 
preparing to rid themselves of the strangers. He antici- 
pated their attempts—seized upon their chiefs while in se- 
cret council, and delivered them over to the tender mercies 
of their rivals of Tumbez, who massacred them before his 
eyes. Maddened by this outrage—which was only politic 
as it prepared the way for that rupture which alone could 
justify the plunder which the strangers chiefly meditated— 
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the warlike people of Puna rushed instantly to arms. With 
the wildest yells of fury, they threw themselves in multi- 
tudes on the Spanish camp. ‘Their myriads availed them 
nothing. ‘The preparations of Pizarro were sufficient for 
the exigency. His troops received the desperate savages 
upon their long pikes, or swept them down by the vollies of 
their musketry. Their naked bodies offered but a frail op- 
position to the sharp edges of the Spanish sword, and it 
scarcely needed the terrific onslaught of Hernando Pizarro, 
who, at the head of the cavalry, charged among the mass- 
ed, but feeble fugitives, trampling them into the earth, under 
‘n steel clad horses. This event, decisive as a combat, was 
10t so with regard to the war thus savagely begun. The 
iieders, if fee ble, were implacable enemies. They conti- 
nued the war from their fastnesses, under cover of the night, 
cutting off the stragglers, and keeping the Spaniards in con- 
stant uneasiness. A reinforcement of two vessels, bringing 
a hundred volunteers, besides horses for cavalry, relieved 
Pizarro from the difficulties of his situation, by enabling 
him to cross over to the continent, to resume his operations 
on the proper field. His last recruits were conducted by 
Hernando de Soto, subsequently distinguished in Peru, and 
made famous by his subsequent discovery of the Mississippi, 
and burial in its be som. [It was about this period that Pi- 
zarro first received intelligence of the internal dissensions of 
Peru, of which his sagacious instincts at once conceived 
the inappreciable value to his enterprise. The country was 
torn by a civil war between the two sons of the late Inca, 
competitors for the throne ; and it was by playing off these 
lactions against each other, as Cortés had done in Mexico, 
that he prepared to compass that balance of power, which 
could enable him to control them both, and which his own 
resources had not so readily procured him. Other circum- 
stances favored the hopes and calculations of our adven- 
turer. ‘The superstitions of the Peruvians,—in some de- 
gree like those of the Mexicans,—prepared them for the over- 
throw of the nation. Numerous phenomena, of inexplica- 
dle import, shook their hearts with unwonted terrors ; arfd 
he late Inca, a man of great foresight and sagacity, having 
heard of the white men under Balbo: 1, and of their superior 
‘wilization, had predicted their return and the subversion 
w bis empire. T'he oracles had long before uttered them- 
elves in the same language. His realm was divided be- 
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tween his two sons, Huascar and Atahuallpa. The first of 
these princes was of mild and gentle temper ; the other was 
warlike and ambitious. The peace between them was 
broken by the usurpations of the latter, and the remon- 
strances of Huascar were met with indifference and insult, 
War followed, and, after repeated and sanguinary conflicts, 
it ended in the captivity of Huascar, and the complete tri- 
umph of Atahuallpa, at a period just before the invasion of 
the Spaniards. Atahuallpa, in his eagerness to overthrow 
his brother, and monopolize the power of the Incas, had 
totally forgotten that foreign source of apprehension which 
his father had foreseen, and the oracles of his people had 
foretold. He had divided his country into factions, had 
weakened her armies, and aroused the jealousy of rival 
chieftains, at a moment when most it needed that his people 
should be as one man, strong in their united resources, and 
with but one mind and heart for the extirpation of the 
common and too powerful enemy. 

That enemy had now landed on the continent. His first 
attempt was upon 'Tumbez, whose glittering treasures, as re- 
ported by the first visitors, had stimulated the greed of the 
Spaniards to a feeling little short of phrenzy. But they 
were doomed to a disappointment qtlite as keen as had been 
their appetites. ‘They found 'T, ‘nbez deserted, dismantled 
of its treasures, the temples s**rn of all their gold and 
jewels, and none to explain sati. -torily the mystery. Why 
the people of Tumbez should ve taken the alarm is not 
to be understood. That they hudtaken offence at the prepa- 
rations of the Spaniards, and had become fully aware of the 
great object of their passion, was quite apparent in their 
sudden flight, and the disappearance of ‘all their treasure. 
It was a lesson, the more emphatically impressing, upon our 
adventurer the necessity of soothing the suspicions and 
gaining the favor of the natives. Leaving a portion of his 
force in Tumbez, he proceedeu to penetrate the interior. 
Maintaining a rigid discipline on the march, and abstaining 
from all unnecessary violence, he rarely met with resis- 
tance. His progress was continued for several weeks, at 
the end of which he resolved on making a settlement in the 
rich valley of Tangarala, about thirty leagues to the south 
of Tumbez. ‘To this spot, accordingly, he ordered the men 
to repair who had been left behind at Tumbez, and soon 








commenced building a town, to which he gave the name of 
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San Miguel. The spot was afterwards abandoned for one 
more eligible on the banks of the Piura. While engaged 
in this occupation, Pizarro was advised that the victorious 
Atahuallpa, with his army, lay encamped only ten or twelve 
days journey from San Miguel. The bold genius of the 
adventurer, after duly considering all the facts in his situa- 
tion and all the arguments which might be built upon them, 
determined to move fearlessly in this direction. On the 
24th September, he set forth at the head of his little force,—- 
less than two hundred men—-to seek the camp of the Indian 
emperor. His policy, the relative strength of the Peruvian 
and his own being considered, was in the seeming despera- 
tion of the enterprize. He could gain nothing by waiting 
events, he must shape them by his genius, and coerce res- 
pect for his moral, which his mere physical resources had 
never been able to inspire. Halting ina delicious valley on 
the fifth day after his departure from San Miguel, Pizarro 
rested his troops and proceeded to number and inspect 
them. They were one hundred: and seventy-seven in all, 
of whom sixty-seven werecavalry. His arquebusiers were 
but three in number, and his cross-bowmen did not exceed 
twenty. They were in good condition and tolerably well 
equipped, but the keen ye of the commander detected a 
shade of discontent on se ‘eral faces. There were brows 
that lowered beneath his gre ; there were hearts that did 
not warm to an enterpris .'vhich promised the most une- 
qual issues, and the prov, ,ation to which, had not been 
stimulated by those previc. > acquisitions which had been 
hitherto regarded as so easy of attainment. Struck with 
these unpromising aspects, the prompt decision of Pizarro, 
at once declared the mind of a master,—a fearless courage, 
and the most unbending will. He addressed his followers 
without distinction—painted in lively colors the trials and 
dangers which lay before them, and assured them that he 
wished for none who cou, not go forward without mis- 
giving, and with the courage to command success. He en- 
treated, therefore, that, such as preferred it, should retire to 
San Miguel, leaving with him those only who were willing 
‘0 pursue the adventure to the end. His suggestion was 
not made derisively, so as to rebuke the reluctant into deci- 
sion and resolve; but calmly, and with a studious refer- 
ence to the feebleness of San Miguel, which he expressed 
some anxiety to see strengthened. But nine persons, five of 
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the horse and four of the infantry were prepared to avail 
themselves of the offer. 'The rest, more or less enthusiasti- 
cally, declared with shouts their anxiety to go forward. [f 
the voices of some of these were faint, they were yet com- 
mitted without pretext for complaint hereafter. The admi. 
rable policy of their leader had secured a hold upon their 
pride which must silence their murmurs, while winnewing 
his little force of all its discontents. Cortés and Pizarro 
reached the same object by means directly opposite. The 
former “compelled his men to go forward heartily in his 
enterprize, by burning their vessels and thus cutting off the 
only means of retreat. Pizarro, on the other hand, threw 
open the gates to the disaffected, and facilitated their de- 
parture.” 

Strengthened, rather than weakened, by this slight dimi- 
nution of his force, Pizarro resumed his march, the details 
of which, for some days, are not of a nature to fix our 
attention. At length, a messenger from the Inca himself, 
bringing a present, was conducted to the quarters of the 
Spanish commander, by Hernando de Soto, who had been 
sent out on a reconnoitering expedition. ‘The present con- 
sisted of fine stuffs of woollen embroidered with gold and 
silver, and other manufactures peculiar to the country. 
The message invited the strangers to the presence of the 
Inca, who, in his camp, surrounded by his victorious war- 
riors, betrayed no such apprehension, at their coming, as 
was entertained by the suspicious and superstitious sove- 
reign of the Aztecs, at the approach of Cortés. Pizarro 
well knew that the motive of the Inca was not so much 
courtesy as curiosity—a curiosity, indeed, which contem- 
plated nothing more than a nice examination of the victim 
before dismissing him for execution. But the Spaniard 
was not unwilling that the Peruvian should meditate his 
own purposes, he being permitted to indulge in a like privi- 
lege. He accepted the invitation in terms of dignity and 
respect, and put his little force in motion for the encamp- 
ment of the Inca. His progress, now, at every step, was 
greatly calculated to impress him with the extent and dan- 
ger of the work he had in hand. Each day more impres- 
sively revealed to his eyes, the wonderful resources of the 
Peruvian, the numbers of his people, their large advance 10 
the arts of civilization, the durableness and magnitude ot 
their public works, the variety and finish of their manufac- 
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tures, and the intelligence and stern severity with which 
the present Inca maintained his adithorisy. An inferior 
nature would have shrunk from such a conflict as that 
which now opened upon the eyes of Pizarro; but his spirit 
rather rose to the consummation of a task, which increased 
in importance and nobleness, duly, as it increased in diffi- 
culty and peril. He pressed forward with as much rapidity 
as was consistent with a proper caution; a caution which 
was not lessened when he heard, from a Peruvian who fel] 
into his hands, and who was tortured into confession, that 
the Inca was decoying them into his snares in order the 
more certainly to destroy them. Many of his troops, at this 
intelligence, were for taking another route :—-to the cities 
rather than to the camp of the Inca; but Pizarro knew bet- 
ter the nature of the game he played, and was not to be 
diverted from his original purpose, ‘To reach the camp of 
the Peruvian monarch the passage of the Andes must be 
made. Mr. Prescott’s description of this march is one of 
the most pleasing specimens of his descriptive narrative. 
The progress was a fearful one, but the stout courage of 
the Spaniards surmounted it with safety and without falter- 
ing. A further interchange of embassies took place be- 
tween the representatives of the different races, before the 
little squadron of Spav.iards drew nigh to the valley and 
city of Caxamalea, and beheld the encampment of the Inca, 
awhite cloud of tents, that covered the ground, thick as 
snow flakes, for an extent of several miles. 

It was late in the afternoon of the 15th November, 1532 
when the Spaniards entered the city of Caxamalea, which 
had been put in readiness for their reception. Pizarro in- 
stantly despatched De Soto, and his brother Hernando, with 
thirty-five horse, to communicate with the Inca, whose 
camp lay at a little distance from the city,—a meadow 
stretching between, through which ran a substantial cause- 
way. The Indian warriors were at ease when they were start 
led by the Christian cavalcade, which soon made its way to 
the quarters of the Inca. They found him sitting, in a state 
somewhat like the fashion of the Turks, on a low stool and 
surrounded by his courtiers. His dress was simpler than 
that of his attendants, from whom he was further distin- 
guished by the crimson borla or fringe, the badge of Peru- 
vian sovereignty, which encircled his forehead. A grave 
and dignified apathy subdued his featnres to a repose which, 

15 VOL. XIII.—No. 25. 
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it is probable, he did not feel ; and when, without dismount. 
ing, Hernando Pizarro communicated the arrival of his 


brother, the answer, “It is well!” was rendered by one of 


the nobles in attendance. Pizarro courteously entreated 
that the Inca should speak for himself. A faint smile passed 
over the features of Atahuallpa as he replied—* Tell your 
captain I am keeping a fast, which will end to-morrow 
morning. I will then visithim. Meanwhile, let him occupy 
the public buildings on the square, and no other, till 1 come, 
when I will order what shall be done.” The exercise of 
the horses on this occasion was observed to interest, in 
some degree, the curiosity of the Inca. Soto, a splendid 
rider, availed himself of this curiosity to impress the spec- 
tators with the wonderful dexterity of the animal under his 
masters. Giving the impatient beast the rein and rowel at 
the same moment, he sent him wildly across the plain, then 
bringing him up, with a rush, close to the place where the 
Inca sat, he checked him in his career, forcing him sudden- 
ly back upon his haunches when the steed was so near the 
Peruvian monarch that some of the foam from his lips was 
thrown upon the royal garments. Atahuallpa maintained 
the same marble composure as before, though several of his 
soldiers started back in terror,—a weakness which, we are 
told by the Spaniards, they expiated with their lives that 
very evening. 

They retired from the audience, after this exhibition, 
depressed by the spectacle of power and civilization which 
they had witnessed. The civilization, indeed, was much 
more impressive than the power. It appealed to the cou- 
science of the invader, in reasonings which a savage con- 
dition could not offer, and tended to lessen the force of that 
argument which a guardian and superior nation possesses, 
for extending its beneficial sway and succor to the inferior. 
In due degree as the Peruvians rose in the scale of moral 
and intellectual manhood, they possessed a claim upon the 
forbearance of the Christian invaders, which they had not 
so readily accorded to his mere physical resources. But 
this civilization was also significant of resources, such as a 
superior state of society always possesses in reserve, and 
upon which it falls back in the event of disaster. The 
Spanish cavaliers returned to their captain with moody 
aspects. They contrasted, with their petty battalion, the 
immense military array of the Peruvians; of which their 
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watch-fires, numerous as the stars of heaven, lighting up 
the sides of the mountain, but too completely satisfied them. 
The feeling of despondency, which followed the reflection 
upon their rashness, in throwing themselves, with so dimi- 
nutive a force, into the heart of such a mighty empire, end 
within the toils of an army at once so numerous and well 
disciplined, soon showed itself infectious in the quarters of 
the invaders. "here was one man, however, in that little 
host, who felt neither misgivings nor regrets. This was 
its eaptain. He had brongcht the game to the single issue 
upon which alone could his fortunes triumph ; and his 
study now was to impregnate the desponding bosoms of 
his followers with that sense of self-sufficiency which in- 
spired himself, and, in the absence of which, he felt that 
every thing would be endangered and lost. Pizarro was a 
ker for the people. He struck at the core of his sub- 
rays, and his words were those of the most perfect 

. He succeeded in teaching his troops that they 

» hands of Providence; that the arm of heaven, 


t 


qual to any human hosts, had long since shown itself on 
their side. They had but to rely on God’s protection and 


their own courage, : nd carry out the work of conquest, to 


vhich the finger of destiny had long pointed, His speech 
ibodied that mingled appeal, at once to st lfish and religious 
ing, which has usually been found so effective in rousing 
the enthusiasm of the Spanish ; race and when the soldierv 
id attained the proper edegree of warmth and impulse 
which he desired, he summoned a council of his officers. 
To these he unfolded the daring plan by which he proposed, 
from the nettle danger, to pluck the flower of safety. This 
was ‘o seize upon the Inca, in the very face of his army. 
Well might such a proposition astound his followers. But 
Pizarro was no madman. His scheme was well digested 
and the very improbability of such a proceeding was the 
great and plausible argument in| half of its success. The 
Inca, at the head of his troops, was to visit the Spaniards 
the next day, in their quarters. They were his guests, a 
handful of men, ina position hich he himself had assigned 
them, and he a skilful and suecessful emperor, was at the 
head of hasts which had never known defeat. If ever 
condition . for desperate measures and a most desperate 
resolve of purpose, it ‘was tha “the Spaniards. They 


nid not fly there was no evask of the encounter 
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and any retrograde movement, any show of indecision. 
would bring upon them the whole force of the Peruvians, 
encouraged to hostilities by their apprehensions. In brief 
it was upon their superior capacity as warriors, that they 
had presumed upon the invasion, and they could hope for 
nothing but hostility from the people whose territories they 
had ventured to penetrate. Prepared for this hostility, it 
was necessary that what was wanting to their strength 
should be supplied by their audacity. ‘The capture of the 
Inca was the only measure by which to secure a sufficient 
control of the mighty hosts which he conducted. The 
council yielded to his suggestions. He awakened their 
hepe and courage, as he had done those of the common 
soldiers, and the plans were laid for carrying into execution 
the next day, the daring scheme which the genius of Pi- 
zarro now felt to be necessary to his safety. Like Cortés, 
in the moment of the crisis, he at once rose to the exigency, 
and by alike measure. But the difference in the degree of 


peril to be incurred, was in favor of Pizarro. Montezuma 


Vas actually in the possession of Cortés, when fetters were 
ut upon his wrists. ‘The decision of the former was made 
while the Peruvian Inca was still the master of a mighty 
army, with his person wholly free from any human con- 
Straint. 

On the 16th November, 1532, dawned that memorable 
morn which was to determine the fortunes of Peru. The 
preparations of Pizarro were made with the first streaks of 
the light.- The plaza which was occupied by his troops 
was closed on three sides by low ranges of buildings, con- 


isting of spacious halls, whose doors or vomitories opened 
upon the square. In these halls he stationed his cavalry, 
in two divisions, under his brother Hernando arid de Soto. 
The infantry occupied another of the buildings, From 
these he detached twenty picked men, who were to aet 
immediately with himself, as occasion should require. ‘Two 
small falconets, constituting his only artillery, were estab- 
lished in the fortress, in the care of a few soldiers, under 
Pedro de Candia. The discharge of a gun was to set these 
several bodies in motion. They were then to rush from 
their several coverts, and shouting their cri de guerre, were 
to seize upon the Inca, putting his followers t@@the sword. 
His person, it was strictly enjoined upon them, was to be 
} 


saved from harm. It was the living Inca only, who could 
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profitour adventurers, when once in their possession. He 
only could restrain, by his voice and will, the enraged valor 
of his chiefs and soldiers. 

The preparations of Pizarro were not made without a 
due sense of the necessity of entreating the smiles and 
sanction of the Deity upon his contemplated performances. 
The Spaniards seem to have had no donbt that the crime 
they were about to commit would be perfectly acceptable to 
God. Mass was performed with great solemnity, and he 
was distinctly challenged, as a party. to the action, by the 
enthusiastic chant, “ Exsurge, Domine,” which called him 
to judgment. This solemn sacrifice was offered by our 
Spaniards, with all the devotion of men preparing to lay 
down their lives for the faith; and such had been the 
habitual training of the nation, probably induced by their 
prolonged conflict with the Moorish infidels, that they. were 
probably quite free from any consciousness of hypocrisy 
while engaged in these religious offices. Prayer, indeed, 
had become an habitual office with the Spaniard ; and the 
same race whose robber, at the present day, shoots down 
the unsuspecting traveller for his spoil, and falls in prayer 
before the Virgin at the next cross which denotes a similar 
deed on a previous occasion, might well be permitted the 
small inconsistency of entreating the smiles of the Deity 
while they only meditate the crime. Thus prepared, with 
all their military experience, and strengthened to enthusiasm 
by the supposed interest of God in the’ service they were 
about to perform, the Spaniards waited impatiently for the 
coming of their prey. The Inca moved slowly to the snare. 
It was late in the day before he begun his movements, and 
then attended by his whole army ; a host that covered the 
roads and were spread over the broad meadows as far as the 
eye could reach. But the Spaniards were disquieted to be- 
hold the mighty cavalcade arrested in its march, and the 
Inca preparing to pitch his tents at a spot fully half a mile 
from the city. A messenger from the prince informed them 
of his purpose, and added that his visit to their quarters 
would be deferred till the following day. ‘The impatience 
of Pizarro prompted an expostulatory message to Atahuall- 
pa, deprecating his change of purpose, and entreating him 
tosupper. He had provided every thing for his entertain- 
ment, and should still expect him. Little did the Inca an- 
ticipate the nature of this reception Like Montezuma, he 

15* 
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who, hitherto, had shown himself equal to any necessity, 
at once shrewd, unsparing and decisive, now seemed to 
fluctuate with a caprice of purpose, such as the conscious 
bird exhibits under the fascinating spells of the serpent, 
The message of Pizarro prevailed with the unhappy empe- 
ror. A sudden mood of cenfidence seemes to have pos- 
sessed him, and like Francis I., when he dashed, unaccom- 
panied, into the royal camp of his rival Henry, the chival- 
rous resolution was taken by Atahuallpa, not only to visit 
the Spanish captain in his quarters, but to do so with his 
followers unarmed. How should he, so absolute in his 
empire, apprehend any thing from such a small body of 
adventurers? How could he comprehend that audacity of 
purpose, which could only find safety in an outrage of the 
most insolent nature, against the very head of the empire? 
His decision was probably taken in good faith. In this 
blind confidence of the Inca, the Spaniards saw nothing of 
his magnanimity. ‘hey beheld in it only the terrible fin- 
ger of the Deity, who thus, in compliance with their pray- 
rs, was conducting the victim to the sacrifice. 

It was not long before sunset when the van of the proces- 
sion reached the gates.of the city. Hundreds of menials 
ran before, clearing the path, and singing their chaunts of 
homage as they ran. Different orders of inferiors followed, 
habited in various liveries,—checked stuffs, richly dyed in 
the brilliant colors so grateful to the Indian. Others came 
after these, clad in white, and bearing maces of silver. The 
guards, together with those in immediate attendance upon 
the Prince, were distinguished by a rich uniform of azure. 
They wore a profusion of gay ornaments beside, while the 
large pendants from the ears denoted all those of noble rank 
or station. High above all his vassals, seated in a throne 

inassive gold, and borne upon an open sedan, which was 
carried upon the shoulders of a select body of men, came 
the Inca. The palanquin was lined with the richly colored 
plumes of tropical birds, and blazed with plates of the pre- 
cious metals. His attire was richer than on the preceding 

ening. A collar of emeralds, of uncommon size and bril- 
iancy, depended from his neck. His short hair was de- 
corated with golden ornaments, and the imperial borla en- 
circled his temples. His bearing was dignified and calm, 
and worthy of an emperor. Thus, with the leading files ol 
the long procession, opening to the right and left before 
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him, the monarch made his way into the plaza, ageompa- 
nied by five or six thousand of his people. Here, not a 
Spaniard was to be seen. “ Where are the strangers ?” was 
the question of Atahuallpa. He was answered by the chap- 
lain of Pizarro, Fray Vicente de Valverde, a Dominician 
friar, who afterwards became bishop of Cuzco. Coming 
forward with a Bible in one hand, and a crucifix in the 
other, the priest addressed the inquiring monarch with an 
essay on the true faith, and the mission of the Spaniards 
for its promulgation. The history of the friar was suffh- 
ciently elaborate. He ascended from the mysterious doc- 
trine of the Trinity to the fall of man,—his subsequent re- 
demption by Jesus Christ, and the appointment of the apos- 
tle Peter, as vicegerent of the Saviour upon earth, whose 
successor was the Pope, whose favorite was Charles V., 
whose general was Pizarro, and to whom the Inca of Peru 
was required to submit. It is probable that Atahuallpa 
comprehended but a very smal! portion of the worthy father’s 
theology, which was translated imperfectly by the Indian 
Felipillo But something of it he did understand, and that 
not the least inoffensive portion. “I will be no man’s tribu 
tary. I am myself greater than any prince upon earth. 
Where do you learn all these things?” Valverde han:ed 
him the Bible. Taking it into his hands and turning over 
its leaves, the Inca seemed to meditate a moment, when a 
sudden sense of the insult which he endured, prompted 
him to fling it upon the ground and exclaim—* Tell your 
comrades that they shall make me satisfaction for the wrongs 
they have committed in my land.” Burning with religious 
fury, the friar picked up the dishonored volume, and gave 
the signal to his people for revenging the indignity which 
had been offered the Deity, in his person. “See you not,” 
he cried to Pizarro, “that while we waste time upon this 
dog, the fields are filling with savages. Set on them at 
once ; I absolve you.” 

Pizarro was not reluctant to accept the absolution. The 
hour had arrived. He waved a white scarf in the air, and 
the roar of the signal gun followed. “Santiago, and at 
them!” was the cry from a hundred voices. Pizarro was 
the first to dart into the square and begin the assault. . The 
concerted action of the Spaniards brought their whole force 
into the plaza, almost at the same moment. Horse and foot, 
each a mass of its own, at once Hturled themselves upon the 
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astounded Indians, who had neither room for retreat, nor 
weapons for defence. Taken by surprise, stunned by the 
unwonted thunder of the cannon, blinded by the smoke, 
assailed by the sharp and flashing swords of the Spaniards, 
and trampled under foot by the horse, whom they now be- 
held in all his terrors, the wretched Indians knew not 
whither to turn from the impending ruin. The avenues 
were soon closed by the bodies of the dead, and but one 
outlet was left for flight by the fall of a portion of the wall, 
of mixed stone and clay, which actually yielded to the phy- 
sical pressure of the convulsive multitude, and opened a 
passage which afforded egress, but no safety. ‘The cavalry 
passing through the same opening, found the work of mas- 
sacre still easier in the open field, than in the densely 
thronged plaza. But while thousands sought to escape 
from the enclosure, quite as many devoted themselves to 
the safety of their Prince. His person was the great object 
of desire, and around him the massacre continued with 
most unvarying result. Vainly did his faithful nobles 
struggle for his rescue—opposing their own bodies to the 
Spanish weapon, and with their unweaponed hands grap- 
pling with the assailants whom they strove to tear from 
their saddles whenever they launched their strokes. Where 
one perished, another took his place with a truly touching 
devotion. The litter of the Inca swayed to and fro with 
the billowy progress of the conflict. Stunned and bewil- 
dered, he beheld his subjects perishing around him, without 
seeming fully to comprehend the event. Night deepened, 
and still the loyalty of his followers had saved him from 
the polluting touching of the foreign soldier. They had 
succeeded in his defence, only in consequence of the orders 
which Pizarro had given, that his life was to be religiously 
respected. But certain of the Spanish cavaliers, beginning 
to fear lest, in the darkness, he might finally escape them, 
determined to disobey this order. But for Pizarro’s own 
presence, and his early consciousness of this design, they 
must have succeeded. Better, indeed, for Atahuallpa and 
his kingdom that they had done so. With a stentorian 
voice, the Spanish captain cried to his people—“ Let no one 
who values his life, strike at the Inca.” His own arm shel- 
tered him from a blow, at the expense of a wound, and it 
was in the grasp of Pizarro that the unhappy Inca fell, 
when, in the final struggle, the royal litter was precipitated 
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tothe ground. The struggle ceased when the monarch 
became a captive. ‘Thousands of the Peruvians had per- 
ished. But one Spaniard was hurt, and that was Pizarro, 
wounded in shielding Atahuallpa from the stroke. This 
fact speaks volumes for the fidelity and mournful devotion 
of the Indians,—and quite as emphatically for the horrid 
character of the massacre. That night the Inca supped 
with his conqueror. He was placed beside him at the feast. 
Here he showed amazing fortitude, or an obtuseness which 
proved that he did not yet realize the extent of his calam- 
ity. He was not long to remain in ignorance. He soon 
discovered that the love of gold ruled equally with religion, 
in the desires of his captors. ‘They had acquired immense 
treasure by his captivity. He proposed now to gain his 
enlargement, by means of the former passion. His anxiety 
to escape was quickened by the recollection of his brother 
Huascar, who, he made no doubt, would now corrupt his 
guards, and in regaining his liberty would resume the 
reigns of empire. A determination which Pizarro expres- 
sed to bring Huascar before him, and decide upon the 
claims of the rival princes, gave a keener edge to the fears 
of Atahualipa, who, at once gave secret orders to his fol- 
lowers for the execution of his brother. 'These orders were 
promptly obeyed, but not before Atahuallpa had made an 
offer of ransom to his conqueror, the magnitude of which 
astounded, quite as much as it delighted, the Spaniards. 
The apartment which he occupied as a sort of honorable 
prison in the Spanish quarters, was about seventeen feet 
broad, by twenty-two feet long. He proposed to fill this 
chamber, as high as he could reach, some nine feet, with 
the precious metal,—(this being allowed to preserve the 
shape in which it was furnished ;) and to fill twice, an ad- 
joining room of smaller dimensions, with silver. Two 
months were required to accomplish this promise, to which, 
as the Inca still remained in his keeping, Pizarro readily 
gave his consent. The treasure began to make its appear- 
ance, and in such quantities as to persuade the Spaniards 
that the Inca would be able to ke p his pledges. Their 
appetites increased with this conviction; and, with the iu- 
crease of appetite, grew a natural reluctance to part witha 
prisoner who could bleed so freely. It became politic to find 
causes of complaint against him. He had certainly com- 
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mitted a great crime in the murder of his brother, to be 
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justified only on the usual plea of the tyrant. Pizarro 
warned him that he should be answerable for the life of 
Huasear. Rumors of a rising of the Peruvians enabled the 
Spanish captain to repeat his warning to the captive Inca, 
who indignantly denied the disaffection of his people. 
Pizarro, indeed, soon assured himself by expeditions sent 
forth under favorite officers, that such was not the case, 
These expeditions traversed the neighboring country, de- 
lighted and wondering at every step in their progress, over- 
throwing the Pagan temples and ritesin the name of Jesus, 
and despoiling them of their treasures in the name of a very 
different Deity. 

The time was drawing near for the release of the Inca. 
The treasure was gradually rising to the designated height. 
{tahuallpa watehed the line with daily increasing satisfac- 
tion. His treatment by the Spaniards had been equaily 
respectful and indulgent. ‘They taught him to play at chess 
at which he became expert. He was accompanied by his 
favorite wives and subjects, and permitted the attendance 

fa body of Indian nobles ; and he still wore the trappings 
f that state, which was grateful to his pride, though he had 
eased to enjoy its substance. ‘Thearrival of Almagro was 
in influence adverse to his fortunes. It strengthened the 
irm of the invader and thus made him more independent of 
the favor of the captive prince. Almagro brought with 
a new swarm of hungry adventurers, all of whom 
were to be pacified like the preceding. The superstitions of 
the Inca were in correspondence with his reflections. A 
meteor suddenly made its appearance in the heavens, such, 
is, he himself said mournfully, “had been seen in the skies 
a short time before the death of his father.” His fate 
had made him prescient. With the coming of Almagro, it 
became the desire of Pizarro to push his active operations. 
The obstacle to this progress was the person of the Inca. 
The treasure had accumulated rapidly, but was still some- 
what below the stipulated limit. The Spaniards became 
impatient for a division of the gold. It was reduced to in- 
gots, the royal fifths only being suffered to retain the beau- 
tiful forms of art which they had received from the hands 
of the Peruvian goldsmiths. Some of these were in the shape 
of goblets, ewers, salvers, vases, religious and household or- 
naments, tiles and shields. Others were in curious imita- 
tion of birds, beasts, plants, and other natural objects. Among 
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the plants, was an exquisite imitation of the Indian corn at 
maturity,—the ear of which was wrought of gold, the sheath 
or shock, in broad plates of silver, while the silken tassel, 
drooping from the apex of the ear, was of the same precious 
metal. But it would be impossible to describe or to enu 

merate the beautiful and various forms of art and manufac- 
ture which the Spaniards sacrificed to their cupidity. It 
was fortunate that the same feeling of selfishness prompted 
the rescue of the royal fifths from the furnace, and spared a 
number of the most exquisite specimens, to the value of a 
hundred thousand ducats, which it was allotted to Hernando 
Pizarro to bear to Spain. ‘This haughty person was well 
chosen for the task. His lofty demeanor was by po means 
inconsistent with the bearing of an hidalgo in the Court of 
Castile, where his address, decision of character and general 
knowledge of affairs in Peru, would enable him to confirm 
fully the impression that his personal carriage was calcu- 
lated to make. Besides, his absence was temporarily neces- 
sary from Peru. His treatment of Almagro, whom he regard- 
ed with jealousy, was equallyimpolitic and offensive. Doubt- 
less Francis Pizarro entertained the same feelings, and felt 
that Almagro’s coming was only a derogation from his own 
success and fortunes; but he had the sagacity of the old 
soldier, who is never more ready to use his teeth than 
when he cenceals them. 

But the gold was yet to be divided, and here began the 
worst difficulties of our adventurers. The amount of this 
vast treasure, the greatest that ever fell to any military ad- 
venturer, was something less than sixteen millions of dollars. 
Almagro’s followers claimed a share in the division, and as 
their numbers exceeded those of Pizarro, the demand was 
seriously distressing to the latter, who were by no means 
disposed to yield teit, They did not yield. A compromise 
was made between the parties, which seems to have satisfied 
them, and they prepared to push forward to other conquests. 
But what was to be done with the Inca after the division of 
his spoil’? The difficulties in the way of the adventurers, 
left them but few alternatives. The case was one, determi- 
nable by expediency rather than equity, and necessity 
pleaded strenuously and successfully against the claims of 
justice. To liberate him would be to set free the only 
power who could unite the nation against them; and he 
was not the person of whom they could make a puppet, 
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giving him the mere shows of a power of which they alone 
would wield the substance. ‘To hold him in bonds, would 
require their whole force, and cripple all their performances, 
It happened, unfortunately for the Inca, that the Indian in- 
terpreter, Felipillo, had become his deadly enemy, In conse- 
quence of a demand which Atahuallpa had made upon the 
Spaniards, that he should expiate with his life, an outrage 
which he had offered to one of the women of the prince, 
Felipillo was too important to the Spaniards to be thus sae- 
rificed, and the fruitless demand of Atahuallpa only served 
to inspire in the breast of the interpreter, the most malignant 
feelings of hatred towards the noble captive. ‘These found 
exercise and utterance in the inventions which he is sup- 
posed to have employed while translating between the par- 
ties. It was also unfortunate for the Inca, that reports were 
in frequent circulation that his people were mustering in 
large bodies and preparing for revolt. It was in vain that 
he denied these charges. It was the policy of the Spaniards 
to believe them. It was in vain that he challenged investi- 
He was soon taught thata trial implied any thin 


tion. 
In vain did he plead, with a broken and humbl 
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spirit, for the sympathy and protection of the captors. The 
orange had yielded up all its juices already, and why 


should he who had enjoyed them, keep the skin? The 
soldiers, particularly those of Almagro, clamored for his 
death. ‘They had not been the witnesses of his seizure, 
They had no pity for the fallen monarch. Anxious to go 
forward to the acquisition of treasures such as had fallen to 
the lot of their more fortunate comrades, they desired only 
to be relieved of an incumbrance which seemed to deny 
their progress. Besides, they were really kept in alarm by 
repeated reports of insurrection and of gathering armies ap- 
proaching for his resene. ‘Their days were those of anxie- 
ty, their nights those of alarm. Their excitement grew with 
the growth of every hour, and the trial of the Inca became 
inevitable. If the form of a trial was but decent, it was 
certainly only declarative of what the conqueror desired—a 
pretext for the murder of the captive. Twelve charges 
were brought against him, most of them relating -to 
»flences, which, whatever might have been the degree of 
criminality which they implied, were certainly not matters 
within the jurisdiction of the Spaniards. The murder of 
his brother Huascar, the squandering of the public revenues, 
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the worship of false gods, adultery, and the effort to excite 
an insurrection against the Spaniards, were the subjects of 
allegation ;—the last mentioned being the only one having 
a semblance of propriety about it. We might smile at 
charges so absurd, were it not that the motive in which they 
found their origin, and the crime to which they led, and 
which they proposed to justify, is far better calculated. to ex- 
cite our horror. Why waste words in detailing the misera- 
ble farce of the trial, in which all the testimony was obliged 
to pass through the perjured lips of Felipillo? The Inca 
was found guilty and sentenced to be burnt alive in the 
great square of Caxamalca. A few of the judges protested 
against this enormous outrage equally upon humanity and 
all the laws of nations. But they were as onetoten. The 
step from the place of trial to that of execution was a short 
one. The unhappy prince was made to suffer that very 
night, the manner of his death being commuted from the 
flames to the garrote, (strangulation at the stake,) on his 
embracing the Christian faith. He met his death with-for- 
titude, showing a courage in the last moment which had 
not been so apparent during the trial, and while his fate was 
doubtful. ‘The deed of blood had scarcely been committed, 
when the proofs of his innocence, in the matter of the insur- 
rection, were made apparent. But regrets, if any were 
really entertained, were unavailing. To the honor of Her- 
nando de Soto, who was absent on an expedition, when the 
trial and execution took place, it is sentuled that he openly 
and bluntly reproached Pizarro with his precipitance. The 
latter shifted the reproach upon Valverde and others, who 
were now as eager to deny it as himself. Their disclaim- 
ers sufficiently declare the innocence of the unhappy vic- 
tim, and their own brutality and guilt. Mr. Prescott 
throws some doubt upon the anecdote, so commonly re- 
ceived, which ascribes the conduct of Pizarro in this busi- 
ness toa feeling of mortified vanity and personal resent- 
ment. The story of the discovery which the Inca made of 
the inability of the Spanish captain to read the name of 
God upon his nail, which one of the Spaniards had written 
there, and which all of them could recognize but the chief, 
may be true, says our historian, but is not sustained by the 
best authority. Besides, as he justly remarks, “ it is unne- 
cessary to look for the motives of Pizarro’s conduet in per- 
16 VOL. XIII.—NO, 25. 
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sonal pique, when so many proofs are to be discovered, of a 
dark and deliberate policy.” 

The effect of the death of the Inca was not only to dis. 
order but to dismember the Peruvian empire. The armies 
were split into parties under their several leading captains, 
The country was in astate of revolution, such as was natv- 
ral to the sudden overthrow of the old and the imposition 
of a new state of things, so widely different from all the 
past, which was due to the foreign and superior influences 
belonging to the Spanish invaders. 

It was the policy of the conquerors to name a successor 
to Atahuallpa. A legitimate brother of Huascar, named 
Manco, was the true heir to the crown; but Pizarro pro 
posed to this station a brother of Atahuallpa, whose name 
was Toparca, and whom, he had reason to suppose, he could 
more readily manage. The brows of the youth were ac- 
cordingly encircled with the imperial borla, and all the 
ceremonies of a coronation, after the Peruvian fashion, 
being observed, he was presented by the hands of the con- 
queror to his Indian subjects. This ceremony over, the 
Spaniards marched for Cuzco, the young Inca accompany- 
ing the progress in a litter. 

We shall not detail the particulars of this march. For 
some time it was unembarrassed by all but physical obsta- 
cles. But ever and anon, the conquerors were apprised of 
growing bodies of Indian warriors. Occasional glimpses 
showed them a small army, as it passed from sight, along 
the horizon of their march. But on reaching the river 
Xauxa, they found a mighty mass of warriors awaiting 
them. A single impetuous charge of cavalry decided the 
conflict. Xauxa, a considerable town, was converted into 
a Christian community by Father Valverde ; while Pizarro, 
sending forward de Soto to reconnoitre, halted for a few 
days, in order to make of it a Spanish colony. The pro- 
gress of de Soto was not on velvet. The Peruvians had 
broken the bridges and ambushed the roads. The fighting 
became frequent, and the enemy, judiciously commanded, 
were not so easily dispersed. They even obtained certain 
advantages, and Almagro, with nearly all the remaining 
horse, was despatched to the assistance of de Soto. Their 
united forces were more than equal to the attempts of the 
Peruvians, and they were soon joined by Pizarro with his 


infantry. 
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Meanwhile, the death of the Inca, Toparca, promised 
unfavorable effects to those who had raised him to that 
dignity. Challcuchema, an aged and influential chief, who 
had accompanied him, and who was in the keeping of the 
Spaniards, was suspected of his death. He was supposed, 
also, to be instrumental in fomenting, though secretly, the 
insurrection of the Indians. He was brought to triai, found 
guilty, as a matter of course, and suffered the doom of fire, 
refusing the milder form of punishment as an equivalent 
for his faith. ‘This new crime had scarcely been commit- 
ted, when Manco, the brother of Huascar, announced his 
claim to the throne, solicited the protection of the Span- 
iards, and placed his person in their keeping. Pizarro be- 
held in this new candidate only another creature for his 
purposes. He readily admitted him to favor, and soon after 
invested him with the imperial mantle of Pern. Their 
march was stil] for Cuzco. Some sharp skirmishes pre- 
ceded their approach to this city, which they reached just 
before sunset, and entered without conflict and in great 
state on the following’ morning, November 15, 1533.  Pi- 
zarre was now master of the Peruvian capital, one of the 
noblest cities of the new world, computed, by one of its 
conquerors, to contain, including its suburbs, fully four 
hundred thousand inhabitants. We conclude our present 
notice, which‘runs through but one of the two volumes of 
Mr. Prescott, with that writer’s comprehensive description 
of this great metropolis of the Incas, reserving to ourselves 
the privilege, hereafter, of resuming our narrative to its 
natural close, in the final completion of the conquest. 


“The little army was formed in three divisions, of which the centre 
or ‘battle, as it was called, was led by the general. The suburbs 
were thronged by a countless multitude of the natives, who had 
flocked from the city and the surrounding country to witness the 
showy, and, to them, startling pageant. All looked with eager cu- 
tiosity on the strangers, the fame of whose terrible exploits had 
spread to the remotest parts of the empire. They gazed with aeto- 
hishment on their dazzling arms and fair complexions, which seemed 
to proclaim them the true Children of the Sun; and they listened 
with feelings of mysterious dread, as the trumpet sent forth its pro- 
longed notes through the streets of the capital, and the solid ground 
shook under the heavy tramp of the cavalry. 

“The Spanish commander rode directly up the great square. It 
was surrounded by low piles of buildings, among which were seve- 
tal palaces of the Incas. One of these, erected by Huayna Capac, 
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vag surmounted by a tower, while the ground-floor was occupied by 
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one or more immense halls, like those described in Caxamalca, where 
the Peruvian nobles held their fétes in stormy weather. These build- 
ings afforded convenient barracks for the troops, though, during the 
first few weeks, they remained under their tents in the open plaza, 
with their horses picketed by their side, ready to repulse any insur- 
rection of the inhabitants. 

“ The capital of the Incas, though falling short of the El Dorado 
which had engaged their credulous fancies, astonished the Span- 
iards by the beauty of its edifices, the length and regularity of its 
streets, and the good order and appearance of comfort, even luxury, 
visible in its numerous population. It far surpassed all they had yet 
seen in the New World. The population of the city was estimated 
by one of the conquerors at two hundred thousand inhabitants, and 
that of the suburbs atas many more. This account is not confirmed, 
as far as I have seen, by any other writer. But however it may be 
exaggerated, it is certain that Cuzco was the metropolis of @ great 
empire, the residence of the court and of the chief noblity; fre 
quented by the most skilful mechanics and artisans of every deserip- 
tion, who found a demand for their ingenuity in the royal precincts; 
while the place was garrisoned by a numerous soldiery, and was the 
resort, finally, of emigrants from the most distant provinces. The 
quarters whence this motley population came, were indicated by 
their peculiar dress, and especially their head-gear, so rarely found 
at all on the American Indian, which with its variegated colors, gave 
a picturesque effect to the groups and masses in the streets. The 
habitual order and decorum maintained in this multifarious assembly 
showed the excellent police of the capital, where the only sounds 
that disturbed the repose of the Spaniards were the noises of feast- 
ing and dancing, which the natives, with happy insemsibility, con- 
stantly prolonged to a late hour of the night. 

“ The edifices of the better sort,—and they were very numerous,— 
were of stone, or faced with stone. Among the principal were the 
royal residences; as each sovereign built a new palace for himsell, 
covering, though low, a large extent of ground. The walls were 
sometimes stained or painted with gaudy tints, and the gates, we are 
assured, were sometimes of colored marble. ‘In the delicacy of the 
stone work,’ says another of the conquerors, ‘the natives fur excelled 
the Spaniards, though the roofs of their dwellings, instead of tiles, 
were only of thatch, but put together with the nicest art. The 
sunny climate of Cuzco did not require a very substantial material 
fur defence against the weather. : 

“The most important building was the fortress, planted on a solid 
rock, that rose boldly above the city. It was built of hewn stone, s 
finely wrought, that it was impossible to detect the line of junction 
between the blocks; and the approaches to it were defended by three 
semicircular parapets, composed of such heavy masses of rock, that 
it bore resemblance to the kind of work known to architects as the 
Cyclopean. The fortress was raised to a height rare in Peruvian 
architecture ; and from the summit of the tower the eye of the spec- 
tator ranged over a magnificent prospect, in whicly the wild features 
of the mountain scenery, rocks, woods, and water-falls, were mingled 
with the rich verdure of the valley, and the shining city filling up 
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the foreground,—all blended in sweet harmony under the deep azure 
of a tropical sky. 

“The streets were long and narrow. They were arranged with 
perfect regularity, crossing each other at right angles; and from the 
great square diverged four principal streets, connecting with the 
high roads of the empire. The square itself, and many parts of the 
city, were paved with a fine pebble. Through the heart of the capi- 
tal ran a river of pure water, if it might not rather be termed a 
canal, the banks or sides of which, for the distance of twenty leagues, 
were faced with stone. Acroes this stream, bridges, constructed of 
similar broad flags, were thrown, at intervals, so as to afford an easy 
communication between the different quarters of the capital. 

“The most sumptuous edifice in Cuzco, in the times of the Incas, 
was undoubtedly the great temple dedicated to the eun, which, stud- 
ded with gold plates, as already noticed, was surrounded by con- 
vents and dormitories for the priests, with their gardens and broad 
parterres sparkling with gold. The exterior ornaments had been 
already removed by the conquerors,—all but the frieze of gold, 
which, imbedded in the stones, still encircled the principal building. 
It is probable that the tales of wealth, so greedily ciroulaibd among 
the Spaniards, greatly exceeded the truth. If they did not, the na- 
tives must have been very successful in concealing their treasures 
from the invaders. Yet much still remained, not only in the great 
House of the Sun, but in the inferior temples which swarmed in the 
capital. 

“Pizarro, on entering Cuzco, had issued an order forbidding any 
soldier to offer violence to the dwellings of the inhabitants. But the 
palaces were numerous, and the troops lost no time in plundering 
them of their contents, as well as in despoiling the religious edifices. 
The interior decorations supplied them with considerable booty. 
They stripped off the jewels and rich ornaments that garnished the 
royal nunneries in the temple of Coricancha. Indignant at the con- 
cealment of their treasures, they put the inhabitants, in some instan- 
ces, to the torture, and endeavored to extort from them a confession 
of their hiding-places. They invaded the repose of the sepulchres, 
inwhich the Peruvians often deposited their valuable effects, and 
compelled the grave to give up its dead. No place was left unex- 
plored by the rapacious conquerors, and they occasionally stumbled 
on a mine of wealth that rewarded their labors. 

“In a cavern near the city they found a number of vases of pure 
gold, richly embossed with the figures of serpents, locusts and other 
animals. Among the spoil were four golden llamas and ten or twelve 
statues of women, some of gold, others of silver, ‘which merely to 
see,’ says one of the conquerors with some naiveté, ‘was truly a 
great satisfaction.’ The gold was probably thin, for the figures 
were all as large as life; and several of them, being reserved for 
the royal fifth, were not recast, but sent in their original form to 
Spain. The magazines were stored with curious commodities ; 
richly tinted robes of cotton and feather-work, gold sandals, and 
alippers of the same material, for the women, and dresses composed, 
entirely of beads of gold. The grain and other articles of food 
with which the magazines were filled, were held in contempt by the 
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conquerors, intent only on gratifying their lust for gold. The time 
came when the grain would have been of far more value. 

“Yet the amount of treasure in the capital did not equal the san. 
guine expectations that had been formed by the Spaniards. But 
the deficiency was supplied by the plunder which they had collected 
at various places on their march. In one place, for example, they 
inet with ten planks or bars of solid silver, each piece being twenty 
feet in length, one foot in breadth, and two or three inches thick 
They were intended to decorate the dwelling of an Inca noble. 

“The whole mass of treasure was brought into one common heap, 
as in Caxamalea ; and after some of the finer specimens had been 
deducted for the crown, the remainder was delivered to the Indian 
goldsmiths, to be melted down into ingots of a uniform standard. 
The division of the spoil was made on the same principle as before. 
There were four hundred and eighty soldiers, including the garrison 
of Xauxa, who were each to receive a share, that of the cavalry 
being double that of the infantry. The amount of the booty is stated 
variously by those present at the division of it. According to some, 
it considerably exceeded the ransom of Atahuallpa. Others state it 
atless. Pedro Pizarro says that each horseman got six thousand 
pesos de ore, and each one of the infantry half that sum ; though 
the same diserimination was made by Pizarro as before, in respect 
to the rank of the parties, and their relative services. But Sancho, 
the royal notary, and secretary of the commander, estimates the 
whole amount as far less,—not exceeding five hundred and eighty 
thousand and two hundred pesos de ore, and two hundred and fifteen 
thousand marks of silver. In the absence of the official returns, it 
is impossible to determine which is correct. But Sancho’s narrative 
is countersigned, it may be remembered, by Pizarro and the royal 
treasurer Riquelure, and doubtless, therefore, shows the actual 
amount for which the conquerors accounted to the crown. 

“ Whichever statement we receive, the sum, combined with that 
obtained at Caxamalea, might have satisfied the cravings of the 
most avaricious. The sudden influx of so much wealth, and that, 
too, in so transferrable a form, among a party of reckless adventu- 
rers, little accustomed to the possession of money, had its natural 
effect. It supplied them with the means of gaming, so strong and 
common a passion among the Spaniards, that it may be considered 
: national vice. Fortunes were lost and won ina single day, suff- 
cient to render the proprietors independent for life; and many a des- 
perate gamester, by an unlucky ; mee of the dice or turn of the 
cards, saw himself stripped, in a few hours, of the fruits of years of 
toil, and obliged to begin over again the business of rapine. Among 
these, one in the cavalry service is mentioned, named Leguizano, 
who had received as his share of the booty the image of the Sun, 
which, raised on a plate of burnished gold, spread over the walls in 
a recess of the great temple, and which, for some reason or other,— 
perhaps beeause of its superior fineness,—was not recast like the 
other ornaments. This rich prize the spendthrift lost in a single 
night; whence it came to be a proverb in Spain, ‘Juega el sol antes 
que amanezea,’ ‘Play away the Sun before sunrise.’ ‘ 

‘The effect of such a surfeit of the precious metals was instantly 
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felt on prices. The most ordinary articles were only to be had for 
exhorbitant sums. A quire of paper sold fur ten pesos de oro; a 
bottle of wine, for sixty; a sword, for forty or fifty; a cloak, for a 
hundred,—sometimes more ; a pair of shoes cost thirty or forty pesos 
de oro, and a good horse could not be had for less than twenty-five 
hundred. Some brought a still higher price. Every article rose in 
value, as gold and silver, the representatives of all, declined. Gold 
and silver, in short, seemed the only things in Cuzco that were not 
wealth. Yet there were some few wise enough to return, contented 
with their present gains, to their native country. Here their riches 
brought them consideration and competence, and, while they excited 
the envy of their countrymen, stimulated them to seek their own 
fortunes in the like path of adventure.” 


Art. VI.—Brirtisu Reviewers AND THE U. STaTEs. 
1. The Emigrant ; by Sir Francis Heap. 
2. London Times, 4th June, 1847. 
3. The United Service Journal. 


WE do not beiieve that the American people are pertect, 
either in their political institutions, their morals, or their 
manners. Nor are we of those who wish to forget our an- 
cestral relations with the English people; or who take the 
sarcasm and ridicule of English Journalists for the senti- 
ment of the whole English people respecting us. ‘The 
literary errors however, of some of the writers of that coun- 
try, with regard to what is done and felt by us, are so gross ; 
their criticisms are distinguished by such wngenerous pre- 
judices, associated with such absurdity and extravagance, 
and illustrated by such indecent invectives, that it is due 
not only to ourselves but to the main body of English pee- 
ple, unacquainted with our habits as men, and the structure 
of our society, to expose them ; and show the hypocrisy of 
those writers who, either by alleging falsehoods, or suppres- 
sing truths, present false views of our establishments and 
excite animosities on both sides of the Atlantic. This we 
shall attempt calmly and with fairness. Without being in- 
spired with any prejudices in favor of our own people, or 
against our transatlantic brethren; and without being led 
away from a rational and cool view of the subject, by that 
indignation which might properly be felt at the conduct of 
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respectable journals, which prostitute their pages by a con- 
nection with the basest slanders of the most ignorant of 
calumniators. Nor do we wish this remark to include all 
the journals of the United Kingdom. Chambers’ Journal 
generally, and the Edinburgh Review often, are worthy 
exceptions. ‘The former work has added to its high cha- 
racter for the dissemination of the most useful truths of 
science and philosophy, in the plainest language, and by 
the most practical applications, the merit of justly con- 
ceiving, and frankly estimating the progress of the Ameri- 
can nation; and the latter, by one of the most dignified 
and tasteful satires upon the Emigrant of Sir Francis Head, 
has done justice to the people of this country, with respect 
to the Canadian outbreak, and contributed, by that criti- 
cism, in a very high degree, to a just comprebension of our 
government, and to an exposition of the errors of a writer 
of great rank and influence in his own country. We feel, 
sensibly, our obligations to the conductors of Journals like 
these, who, in a country where the highest advantages are 
held out to the traducers of a people whose governmental 
institutions conflict with their own, and who are their rivals 
in the industrial arts, and competitors with their commer- 
cial enterprizes, can yet, froma love of truth, do that people 
and their establishments justice ; with visions clear enough 
to look beyond the mist of prejudice which surrounds them, 
and with hearts sufficiently kind to feel a pleasure in the 
success of those who compete with them for the rewards of 
civilization. 

There is no reason for the English and American people 
regarding each other as opponents in any thing in which 
Opponency would not bea virtue. Nosensible man of that 
country will attempt, at this day, to say one word favorabl< 
to the religious and social tyrannies which induced the 
colonization of the States. It has not required a change in 
the form of government of Britain to abrogate every ves- 
tige of those barbarisms there; and events are every day 
showing that the people of that nation would no more think 
of tolerating a government which should impose such re- 
strictions as those so popular under the stamp act adminis- 
tration, than would a writer, with all the intellect and au- 
thority of the great English moralist, undertake to defend 
them. Admitted, then, as it must be, that as a people we 
began right, it remains to be inquired whether in our pro- 
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gress and conduct, politically, socially and individually, we 
have retrograded, and, in our various relations with the 
world, lost sight of those well established principles of 
morality and national virtue which lie at the foundation of 
all civilization, and form the pride of good society every 
where. 

In contemplating this subject, there are many points from 
which to view it. It may be regarded as general history, 
as men look ata picture from a distance, viewing it as a 
whole scene; or as a relation of particulars, as that same 
picture would be observed, when each figure of it is consi- 
dered in reference to its proportion, coloring and position. 
Now, we believe that the great errors of many of the views 
taken by English people of our institutions aud customs, 
are attributable to the distance from which they are observed 
and the casual glance cast upon them as a general scene. 
We had the honor of making this remark to an intelligent 
ond popular foreigner who lately visited us, Mr. Lover, and 
in his frank confession of the existence of these errors of 
conception with regard to our manners and establishments, 
growing out of a too hasty look at them, we obtained a con- 


5 . - °.* . . . 
firmation of our position. English travellers, from whose 


r S 
books, or from criticisms upon them, are derived in Eng- 
land all knowledge of America and her people, make their 
trips so hurriedly through this country, that they cannot 
possibly be good judges of any thing relating to it. Inde- 
pendently of the haste with which they travel, and their 
consequent liability to form, from heedless looks, perverted 
thoughts of men and things, they are generally not in a 
position from which truthful observations could be made. 
They are placed, in their jouraey, in the main current of 
people which sets in from one extreme to the other of the 
continent. ‘They travel] just in that part of the stream 
which flows most rapidly. They are therefore in the midst 
of all the trash which is swept on by it, and must expect, 
of course, to encounter all the shocks of such a mass of 
various material, thus violently agitated, each forming such 
a contrast as education, pursuits, and the motive of the 
journey would necessarily present. Where a traveller 
mixes with people thus situated, he cannot form any just 
conception whatever, of the habits and manners and mode of 
thought, at home, of the several classes of each of which he 
meetsone. Persons on a journey cannot act and feel as they 
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do at home. They must either be isolated, and retire to 
one corner of a stage, or the berth of a steamboat or rail- 
way car, and remain alone during the entire trip, or they 
must mix and converse with their fellow-passengers. He 
will find no two of these from the same neighborhood, or 
alike in manners, vocation or education. One will be from 
the North, another from the South; one will be a statesman, 
one a farmer, one the professor of a college, onea mechanic. 
Still the necessities of life, the dependence of one man upon 
another, the natural disposition to associate, compel inter- 
course. They will get together; they will converse, and, 
of necessity, their communications will disclose the varied 
character of the several things that distinguish them and 
their pursuits. The mechanic cannot be expected to bring 
up his language to the refinement of the scholar, and the 
scholar must bring down his to the comprehension of the 
uneducated. There consequently is exhibited a sad strug- 
gle between the niceties of language and the coarseness of 
common life. The foreigner standing by is astonished at 
the scene, and immediately describes it in his note book as 
a faithful sketch of American society. Now it is no more 
a truthful delineation of what that society is, or of the sen- 
timents of the great mass of the people, than would be the 
appearance and conversation of a mass of persons congre- 
gated in the bar-room of the Boiled Beef House, Old Bailey, 
a representation of the manners and sentiments of Goldsmith, 
Addison or Burke, with their literary friends in their clubs. 

The opinions of people mingled in this way, and conver- 
sing as they do, their thoughts bent to circumstances, or 
tinctured by their various opportunities and professions, and 
governed by wishes to display an authority and maintain a 
position not recognized at home,—expressing what the go- 
vernment has done, or intended to do; what the public feels 
and says of foreign nations, or of their people, are no more 
to be relied on, than are their manners and style of conver- 
sation reflective of the politeness and learning of good so- 
ciety, taken as a class. And yet we venture the assertion, 
that in every work which undertakes to abuse Americans 
and their institutions and manners, the sentiments and con- 
duct of persons thus situated have proved the source of all 
the information of our critics. Such travellers, instead of 
going among our people at home, establishing, first of all, 
such characters as would enable them to enter into their 
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houses and enjoy their confidence, considering them in their 
various social and domestic relations, and thus furnishing 
a faithful: portraiture of the habits and thoughts of our peo- 
ple, take up a few instances of ignorance and ill manners 
to be found in the highways of all communities, and, with 
an unreasonable amount of imaginative embellishment, 
write books upon the United States and the society existing 
there, and this in contrast with views of the finer parts of 
English civilization : thus placing the extremes of good in 
opposition to the extreme of bad, and instructing the world 
that, while their transatlantic brethren are the most degra- 
ded of people, in whatever is worthy of emulation in the 
practice of all public and private virtue, the English nation 
is the most perfect. However the palpable errors of such 
writers in the history or geography of our country, as 
due to the character for intelligence of their reviewers, 
are to be condemned, still, the most indecent attack upon 
our domestic arrangements or individual habits, if accom- 
panied with much Rivane, highly colored encomiums upon 
the proprieties and elegances of English life, relaxes the 
‘vigilance of criticism and forces from it praises for what is 
called the honesty of English spirit, which knows the value 
of England and does justice to her principles. 

In view of what has been written by some authors on 
this subject, and especially by public Journals, which, from 
the ability with which they are conducted, and their eleva- 
tion, must exercise a powerful influence in *the world, we 
propose an investigation of the attacks made upon the po- 
litical, social and domestic conduct of the people of the 
North American States, promising to deal in no invective, 
and to draw our illustrations less from our own history than 
from that nation which, in the opinion of those to whom 
we refer, is so exclusive in all national and individual ho- 
nesty and justice. In the first place, then, let us dispose of 
an error which affects al] discussions on this subject intem- 
perately. It is the idea that an enmity naturally exists be- 
tween the people of this country and of England, growing 
out of the separation, by war, of the colonies and the mother 
country. -Consequently, Englishmen and Americans, when 
they contemplate the institutions of the two nations, erro- 
neously suppose that a consideration of the manners and 
establishments of either community necessarily involves a 
comparison of their several forms of government. This 
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again involves a repetition of the causes of the separation, 
and the most bitter controversies become thence mingled 
with the description of every portion of the country and 
its people. England must be abused in her a for 
all the errors of monarchical institutions; and America 
in her citizen for every instance of licentiousness. Dis- 
cussions of this nature, however proper they may be for 
the contemplation of the statesman and historian, should 
never enter into the literature of the two countries or 
affect the intercourse of their people in peace. [t is not 
true, as sometimes charged, that out of the conflict that 
caused the one nation to become independent of the other, 
as a government, animosities affecting all the relations 
of private life were produced. Whatever may have been 
the state of hostility at the moment of contest, it is certain 
that now, and it is continually strengthening as our country 
becomes older, a feeling of pride is indulged by our people 
at every advance of the parent country in prosperity and fame, 
We cannot, and we do not desire to forget that our origin 
is the same. ‘The broad foundations of that constitutional 
liberty, and that law under whose structure we subsist, lie * 
in England. There exist, too, the elements of the religion 
we do homage to; there are the fountain-heads of what- 
ever is respected by us in letters; and there the great ex- 
amples in the sciences and the arts, which excite our emu- 
lation and inspire our ambition. Springing from the same 
race-and speaking the same language, we strive in our na- 
tional and personal history not to obscure the memory of 
our ancescors, or prove ourselves independent of their ex- 
ertions in the cause of freedom and letters; but, as exiled 
children of England, transported to a new continent, des- 
tined to widen the circle of her civilization and render per- 
petual all that is worth preserving in her learning and her 
institutions. 

Before referring to those matters, with respect to which 
most vituperation has been directed, we desire to say some- 
thing of the general sarcasm which has attacked our litera- 
ture. In this country we occupy, in letters, the relation of 
pupils to the people of Europe. It ought not to be expected 
that a country which was born, as it were, but yesterday— 
whose educational] departments are scarcely organized— 
which, in the space of seventy years, has been compelled 
to encounter two long fought and disastrous wars, with a 
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owerful realm,—should be as perfect in letters as a people 
who have flourished under several Augustan ages. It 
requires centuries to plant and to bring to maturity the lite- 
rature of a people. Greece, Rome and the whole of civi- 
lized Europe, were long in the state of transition from barba- 
rism tointelligence. ‘The light of knowledge came to shine 
upon them after years of prosperity in the pursuit of the arts of 
peace, and the perfection of letters was the result of that 
ease and refinement in which nations found themselves 
when their institutions, matured by wisdom and experience, 
flourished amidst a profusion of the goods of life, and were 
pot, as yet, undermined by the luxury and profligacy of 
their people. The fact that we are a youthful state, of 
course causes less of strength and polish in our literature, 
and, besides, the democratic nature of our government, 
by tending to give great license to the thoughts and ac- 
tions of our people; the cheapness of printing, and other 
circumstances, all conspire to produce men, early in life, 
ambitious of the honors of authorship, and which induces 
a literature to flourish, rather as luxuriant and unpraned 
vines, than plants from which much fruit and a permanent 
existence may be expected. While justice, however, re- 
quires us to say this with respect to much that is written 
inthis country, the same justice compels the most bitter 
opponent to admit that much that is written by our people 
does no discredit to the genius and taste of England. It 
is true, we have in this country little, very little poetry. 
But this is not so much the want either of the events and 
scenes which may inspire it, as the newness of the age in 
which we live. The genius of the American people is too 
youthful for poetry. Poetry, too, is often not much en- 
couraged in a country where commerce and trade are fol- 
lowed, to a certain extent, by each individual of the society. 
To write poetry well, it is requisite that the people of a 
country should have attained that state in which they re- 
pose from labor to a certain degree ; in which great wealth 
and great refinement have been reached; in which men 
sit down to enjoy the fruits of a long period of exertion in 
the industrial arts; in which their wealth is given to the 
encouragement of letters—to the promotion of the fine 
arts—to the support of ornamental education—to a gene- 
rous culture of literature, sculpture, painting, and architec- 
ture—to the patronage of men of attainments in these pur- 
17 VOL. XIII.—No. 25. 
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suits. When this age takes place in a country—as in the 
age of Horace, Virgil, Pope, Addison, Shakspeare, Dryden 
and Byron—poets will be produced. 

But, while this period is not come in America, it is not 
invidious to declare, it is past in England. Who is not 
obliged to say, looking at her poets now, the age of poetry 
in England is old? Who, at this time, represents her Shak- 
speare, her Milton, her Pope, her Byron? Is it 'Talfourd, 
or Tennyson, or Browning, or Milnes, or who? It is more 
painful than profitable to institute an inquiry, and until the 
age of poetry revives in our mother country,—until she is 
represented there by men who are worthy to be compared 
with her early poets, instead of the sickly, sentimental, 
trashy rhymes of the present day,—we hope to hear no 
more of criticism upon our own sonnet and ballad writers, 
bad enough, all must admit, as a class, without reviewing 
the list. 

But it is the manners and habits of our people that furnish 
to English travellers the most fruitful theme for invective 
and misrepresentation. Apart from the cause to which we 
have alluded in the opening of this article, we may refér 
to another circumstance which now, among the great mass 
of travelling people, is of frequent occurrence. ‘The Ame- 
rican people have so often been the victims of misrepresen- 
tation and the credulity of foreigners, that, in every assem- 
blage there will be found persons anxious to impress an 
unknown Englishman with the most ridiculous opinions 
respecting us. Marvellous stories are invented, the most 
grotesque manners assumed, merely for the purpose of 
causing the books of such persons to present the most gross 
and absurd sketches of men and things in America. As 
we have attempted to show,—unless in the case of well- 
bred and distinguished foreigners visiting this counjry, and 
who spend much time with the people,—such is the haste 
with which visits are made, that no just idea can be had of 
us. ‘The intercourse necessary to a proper estimate of the 
manners of our citizens is not easily obtained. We are s0 
frequently imposed upon by designing men, wearing the 
clothes and assuming the names of gentlemen, that much 
time or very unquestionable recommendations are necessary 
to insure introductions into the best society. Even Mr. 
Dickens, who seems to have taken the greatest and most 
unprincipled latitude in the abuse of hospitality wasted on 
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hisa, gives pictures of American manners, not from the 
more refined exhibitions of society, but from the rabble 
whom he mingled with on the way-side and in the hotels. 

We proceed to refer particularly to some of the circum- 
stances in our condition which have more especially been 
the subjects of abuse : 

1. Upon the often discussed subject of slavery we shal! 
say but little. That question has been argued in every 
phase in which it can be presented—often with cruel re- 
proaches from both sides of it. Our task will be performed 
in a manner neither calculated to wound our adversaries or 
pervert the true character of the issue. This issue has 
been, invariably, a false one. It has been made up on facts 
which concern the institution of slavery abstractly, rather 
than the necessity under which it exists and the condi- 
tion of the slaves. It has related rather to the tenure than 
tothe nature of slavery—often, more to the color of the 
person in servitude than to the extent of service imposed. 
We shall not undertake to encounter the metaphysical con- 
troversies which engage others,—as to the abstract right to 
enslave human beings,—for that controversy leads us so far 
beyond the purposes and necessities of society, as to make 
it frequently a ridiculous one. We shall simply endeavor 
to show that the wants of men do now, have in all former, 
and will, in all future time, force some species of servitude 
upon society, and that a class will exist out of which this 
servitude will necessarily arise. 

There can be no distinction in the bondage in which 
black or white men are held, except as to the term of it. 
Slavery, as a principle, remains the same, whether it is 
exacted of a white person for years, or of a black one for 
life. If the state of dependence which forces it upon men 
exists—if the condition of things which makes it proper 
for the employer to tolerate, and for the interest of the em- 
ployed to submit to it, will continué, then, outcries against 
the system in those who sanction it in the white man and 
abhor it in the black—who practice it for a term of years, 
but abhor it in the life estate—becomes hypocritical and 
unjust in the extreme. 

We take, in the argument of this subject, the slave as we 
find him. We consider the white serf in England,—that 
country where, we are told, the shackles fall from the slave 
the moment he touches the soil,—in the hands of the manu 
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facturer and the landlord; and will take the black one as 
he comes into our hands, if not by the judgment of God, 
at all events, through authorized importations of that coun. 
try whose people now abuse us so much upon the subject. 
And citing some historical facts to show that the condition 
of slavery, in one or the other of these respects, has existed, 
does now, and will continue to exist, we hope to prove that, 
in every thing which can minister to the condition of per 
sons thus situated, the serfdom of the Southern States is 
far superior to the servitude of those countsies, which, be- 
cause they recognize no legal authority to hold men slaves 
for life, pretend that they tolerate no slavery at all. 
Slavery has, in one form or another, been found to endure 
in every age and country. It began in the earliest times, 
It spread from Chaldea over Egypt, Arabia and the entire 
East, and was recegnized and maintained by the most 
pious of the churches. In Greece, in the time of Homer, 
all prisoners of war became slaves, and in Lacedemon 
they were trained as instruments of the cruel exercises 
of their youth. In Rome, they existed in such numbers 
as to become preys of every wanton suggestion, sometimes 
chained to the gates of the rich, sometimes thrown to fatten 
lampreys. Insolvent debtors became there, slaves to their 
creditors, subject to be divided, limb by limb, among them. 
In England it was exercised at a very early period. Alfred 
made laws to regulate the sale of slaves, and the peasantry 
of that country were constantly sold as slaves, both by the 
Saxons and Normans. By a statute of Edward VI., a run- 
away or one idle for three days was branded with the letter 
V. and sold asa slave for two years, the purchaser being 
authorized to give him bread and water and to force him to 
work by the rod and by chains. If such a one was absent 
from his master fourteen days, then it was lawful to brand 
him on the cheek or forehead with the letter S., and thence 
he became a slave forever. For the second desertion he 
became a felon. So the child of a beggar, bound, became 
a slave if he absconded. So far as the traffic in slaves is 
concerned, England bore her part in it. Sir John Hawkins 
was the first Englishman who commenced it; but so popu- 
lar did it become, that in 1786 England had 130 ships 
engaged in the stealing and selling off of slaves, which 
supplied her plantations with 42,000. Up to 1833, she 
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encouraged, or at least tolerated in her plantations previous 
to that year, authority over 770,280 slaves. 

Whether we look at profane history or holy writ, we find 
the institution of slavery extensively maintained. Cham- 
bers’ Journal presents some interesting details on this mat- 
ter, worthy the attention and consideration of abolitionists. 

Among the Hebrews, it was positively ordained that of 
foreigners slaves should be made for life; of their own na- 
tion, for a term of years. If the latter consented to remain 
with his master, an aw! was thrust through his ear in the 
door, and he become a slave forever. Deut. xv.,17. This, 
too, was the condition of poordebtors. II. Kings,iv. Even 
the pious Joseph, while Prime Minister of Pharaoh, did not 
scruple , in the time of the great famine, to use his mono- 
poly in corn, first to the exhaustion of all the money, flocks 
and herds of the people, and then made of them slaves to 
Pharaoh. Gen. xlvii 

All the great works of antiquity, in the East, were exe- 
cuted by slaves subsisting on dry beans. 100,000 slaves, 
in relays, labored for twenty years to elevate the 6,000,000 
tous of stone which make the pyramid of Cheops. And 
St. Petersburg was built by serfs, who slept on the ground 
and were miserably fed, and of whom 300,000 died. 

The peasantry in England and Scotland were slaves of 
the nobility for ages, and the condition upon which they 
were fed and clothed was their service. ‘They were sold, 
too, with the land. ‘The industry of an author in Cham- 
bers’ Journal has furnished instances. One, the clauses of 
deeds of the 12th and 13th centuries, “Cum nativis, et 
eorum sequela,” and the other, the fact that Merville, minis- 
ter of William I., granted to Henry de St Clair certain 
lands in Mid Lothian, with two bondsmen and their proge- 
ny, on the condition that they should not be separated from 
the land. The same writer has shown that within the last 
hundred years, men and families, the operative salt-makers 
and coal-miners were sold with the property ; and that as 
late as 1748 the clansmen of the Scottish highlands and 
isles resisted the privileges of freedom and desired to be 
retained in feudal dependence. But it is chiefly with respect 
to the pauper system that this just and intelligent writer 
shows the existence of slavery in England. His views 
present facts so appropriate to olumargument, and are inter- 

* 
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spersed with such just and valuable reflections, that we 
quote, and ask for them the attention of our readers. 


“After long ages, civil equality was established in England; 
every man ‘was declared to be free, and to be the absolute proprietor 
of his own person. This freedom, however, was not an unmixed good. 
In proportion as villeinage diappeared mendicancy increased ; and so 

reat did this new evil become, that the State was obliged to instj- 
a modified species of serfdom, under the title of a poor law, 

y this, as finally arranged in the reign of Elizabeth, the poor, no 

tter what their mental or physical condition, once more established 
their right to maintenance out of the lands on which they were born, 
[t was, practically, a villeinage without sale. For the baron, was 
substituted a parish overseer; and for the word vassal, might be 
! pauper. The pauper could not be disposed of like a beast of 
burden ; bat he could be compulsorily worked in exchange for the 

! and shelter to which he was driven or voluntarily clung. 
“There the matter rests, At present, the expense incurred 
for the poor in England amounts to about six millions annually, 
£5,039,703 in 1845); but this is independent of a vast number of 
cl ties, and were the dispensation of funds on a similar scale in 
Ireland and Scotland, the yearly cost of the poor in the United 
Kingdom would probably be not less than ten millions. The actual 
yutlay in the present year, it is believed, will be twenty millions. 

‘ Out of all this recital of facts a humiliating confession is wrung. 
Civilization has been as unsuccessful in preventing the growth of 
pauperism, within the bosom of society, as ever barbarism in avoid- 
ing the institution of slavery. Three thousand six hundred years 
igo Joseph stayed the horrors of death by making the people serfs. 
England, to all appearance, can think of no other means of averting 
starvation than by making the people parish paupers: that is, de- 
pendants on the land. While many millions of persons are drop- 
ping out of the ranks of independent laborers, and swelling the lists 
of the destitute, the talk is only of improved poor laws, which signi- 
fies an extended encroachment on public means. 
independence for the sake of mere support, it would appear as if 
there was a proneness to slavery in human nature, wh.ch can be 
eradicated only by culture and a concurrence of -happy circumstan- 

The disappearance of feudalism, and the gift of personal free- 
, along with the security of property, have, unitedly, raised Bri- 

n to a high piteh of glory. In no country in Europe is labor bet- 
ter remunerated, or skill and industry so sure of their reward. The 
gress of the humbler and middle classes has been correspondingly 
eat: thirty millions of money in savings banks, and some thou- 

is of benefit and assurance societies testify a prodigious advance 
ibits of foresight; while the extensive enginery at work to in- 
ict and refine, gives promise of a state of things much more satis- 
tory than now exists. At the same time it is painfully evident 
society, with all its incr@asing opulence and intelligence, does 
d itself of the tendency to vassalage and pauperism. We can- 
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‘From the facility with which masses of men relinquish habits of 
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not but censider this a curious phenomenon, and did we despair, as 
some do, of civilization, we should, from appearances, acknowledge 
that history goes on in a circle, and brings a state of refinement 
round to the necessities and institutions of barbarism. The phe- 
nomenon, however, is incidental, not natural. Feudal usages have 
bequeathed to all ‘classes the disposition to worship rank, by what 
may almost be called a blind instinct. This is strikingly manifested 
in the election of members of Parliament. .On these occasions, not 
only the peasantry, who may be excused on account of their half- 
etiolated state, but the largest and most intelligent communities are 
seen voluntarily committing the management of their affairs to par- 
ties not the most suitable on general grounds, but because they pos- 
sess a title or some other qualification equally aside from the duties 
which are to be performed. A similar species of subserviency per- 
vades all the higher seats of learning, of which no more conspicuous 
example could be given than the late exaltation of a Prince—merely 
because he was a Prince—to be Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. Phrenologists, | suppose, on 1 call this a large deve- 
lopment of veneration. If things are to be called by their proper 
names, it is a lingering principle of serfdom—a spirit of grovelling 
and detestable meanness. 

“Where men, opulent and learned,—perhaps we can hardly say 
educated, in the true sense of the word—are found cherishing feel- 
ings as grotesque as they are unreasonable we have the less occa- 
sion to wonder ata disposition in the uninstructed masses to lapse 
back into habits of feudal dependence. Vast numbers are poor by 
inheritance, and, having grown up a three-fourth idle existence, they 
naturally cling to the soil on which they have been cradled ; and as 
the poor-laws, with false benevolence, strengthen the traditional! 
attachment, serfdom, among the rural population, seems but the effect 
of anatural, though in reality ag artificial cause. While it is a lead- 
ing principle in the poor-law to fix each man to his parish, a bounty 
may be said to be held out for a continuance of a qualified rural vas- 


salage.” 


If a fair and truthful comparison is made between the 
condigion of people thus situated, in England, and our own 
slaves, the advantage, as we have asserted. must be given 
to the latter. ‘They will be found, generally, better satisfied 
with their condition, more comfortably provided for, and 
their morals better preserved. It happens unfortunately, 
however, for this view of the subject, that the condition of 
slaves is either regarded amidst very great excitements, or 
through the false sympathies of the observer only. Slaves, 
in this country, are spoken of as if they were exceedingly 
sensitive under bondage, and took the same high-wrought 
views of it in the abstract with very improved intellects. 
This is not so. Their situation forbids that they should so 
feel. They, by a decree of God, are in the first stage of 
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human development—the state of great physical unfolding, 
of ignorance and of moral insensibility. They do not, as jp. 
stances furnished by each individual proves, feel towards their 
offspring as do the more improved whites. The only prin- 
ciple which controls them is the principle of fear; fear, not 
acquiesced in by dread of power and from moral submis. 
sion, but from apprehension of bodily pain. The fealty of 
slaves in this country to their masters is precisely that of 
clansmen to the chief. It arises from association, a con- 
nection with particular tracts of land, the want of that self. 
reliance so conspicuous in all the lower classes, and their 
dependence on the head which thinks for them. They are, 
essentially a base class, (it would be wrong to call them de. 
graded, as this term implies a previous better condition.) 
and with their state they are satisfied. ‘The consequences 
of turning them loose upon society, in that state of pro- 
Jessed freedom, but that worst of all slavery, which distin- 
guishes the free colored race of any civilized country, is 
exhibited all around us. They make the worst criminals 
of the society in which they live; they deteriorate in the 
moral and physical elements of life; they are broken loose 
from a dependence which sustains them, to be cast intoa 
state of independence which manacles them to the worst of 
all masters, the ungoverned passions; they are the most 
oppressed and least protected of all classes of men; they 
are outlaws from all the advantages of society and still 
compelled to sustain themselves in it. In no part of the 
world, we assert, and will prove, if our adversaries admit 
proof, is the condition of that class who labor menially, so 
well protected, as in the case of slaves, with us. All that 
is required of them is that labor which the state of each 
person’s health and happiness requires should be performed. 
Public opinion and penal laws force the owner to provide 
suitable clothing and food. They are made so much part 
of our families, that, as complained of by the gentility of 
our opponents, our children’s language is tainted by negro 
verbiage, and they are nursed in sickness with a tenderness 
never experienced by the poor in the best pauper establish- 
ments of Europe. These things distinguishing the state of 
slavery, why is it that the sickly sentimentalist of the free 
States insists upon abolishing a tie thus full of advantages, 
to create a fictitious liberty, bringing physical disease and 
mental etiolation? The answer is found where we began— 
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that views of this subject are taken with respect to the 
name rather than to the actual condition of the slaves. 

Let us present another view of this subject, but let it be 
connected with questions necessarily growing out of the 
matters to be considered. Do the friends of universal, 
emancipation intend, with the destruction of the n ; 
slavery, to abolish the practice of it? Will they r 
the menial classes from their ignorance and barba 
equality and association with themselves, and how 
do it? How will want of knowledge be instantly 
so as to place them in the same position with thé 
classes? How will ignobility of manners be so soft 
tened by the gentility essential toa companionship with 
refined and elegant of society? What, in general words, 
will effect that immediate transformation of an inferior race 
of persons into gentlemen, which shall cause them to be- 
come capable at once of taking the same situation with 
their betters, and of engaging with them in all the depart- 
ments necessary to the formation and progress of society ? 

Answers to these inquiries, so justly suggested by the 
position of the philanthropists, cannot be attempted without 
betraying its weakness and exhibiting the palpable dissimu- 
lation of their arguments. But our last remark is this: 
while ever the world exists,—while ever a difference of 
pursuits is made necessary by the wants of men,—while 
the power of wealth stands against the weakness of poverty, 
so long must there be one class who will absolutely require 
menial offices to be performed, and who cannot or will not 
perform these for themselves, and another class, who, not 
able to obtain their subsistence in any other way, will 
gladly consent to occupy the place allotted to serfs. Sub- 
serviency exists in all classes of civilized life. There are 
dependents on wealth, dependents on learning, on the pa- 
tronage of government, and dependents created by that 
boldly defined line which divides the labors of the brain 
from the labors of the hand. This dependence has been 
the result of the judgment of heaven, and if this were not 
enough to reconcile us to it, our acquiescence would be 
forced by the fact that the arrangements of society and the 
great interests of men all require it. It is asserted by Uto- 
pians that a state of being may be imagined in which there 
shall be no necessity for this vassalage. This may be; but 
surely such an age has not yet begun. It must be brought 
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about in God’s own time, and we are justified in saying that 
that time is not now. When it comes, it will be when the 
talents, the education, the wealth of men shall be more 
equalized,—when, in all that relates to mind and morals, 
we shall be raised up far above men and men’s necessities, 
@8@ become in wants and in nature little less than angels. 
us suppose a state in which there shall be this perfeet 
ity—in which all the labors that are demanded by our 
sonal wants and the proprieties of society, shall be con- 
in to the individual who shall require or display them— 
ich the philosopher, whose intellectual exertions pro- 
fe such wonderful ameliorations of evil, shall be forced 
to become his own drawer of water and hewer of wood, 
and the operatives of society their own speculators in the 
sciences, as well as their own instructors in knowledge. 
Do we not see that by such arrangement an inerrapaae 
would occur in the entire progress of the affairs of life ?— 
that a check would be placed upon every investigation cal- 
culated to develope the resources of nature and render more 
perfect the various results of science ?—that no branch of 
industry could be cultivated successfully; and that the 
genius of men chained down to the most menial employ- 
ments, would soon become incapable of estimating the value 
of the elegant arts or of being inspired by that emulation 
which advances socie ty to its noblest destiny. 
It must thence be evident to every reflecting and ingenu- 
ous person, that it is the diversity of pursuits and the ap- 
propriateness of various minds to the demands of them, 
which stimulate and so nicely adjust the industry of men 
which keep society so nicely regulated in all those depart- 
ments which are so essential to its security, and which, so 
far from being antagonistical with the interests of virtue 
and with the objects of society form the basis of both. 
And it is a serious error to suppose that any great wrong 
is done to the rights of individuals by these arrangements. 
Providence has happily limited our wants and ambition by 
the circle in which it is designed we shall move. ‘To this 
are our talents and opportunities generally confined, and in 
his we find our happiness—a happiness which may consist 
soutiosteisie in freedom from the anxieties of a higher station, 
sometimes in exe — from the evils of a lower. If the 
master, whether of a black laborer for life, independent of 


1? 


all the cares of providing for himself, or of a white one for 
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a term of years, rendered more miserable by his dependence 
and poverty and the necessity he is under to provide for 
himself, lives in a larger house, is surrounded by greater 
influence, he is also subject to greater calamities, falls from 
a greater height when overthrown, and has the care and 
anxieties of the entire establishment upon his mind. If 
the operative who contributes to his stock of property is 
not possessed of the same wealth of estate he is exempt 
from the solicitude which accompanies its possession. This 
is, with the slaves of the South, the true secret of the con- 
tentment which so universally prevails among them. If 
he is in the aphelion of the social sphere, and therefore in 
the obscure part of it, there he finds his advantage in being 
remote from a brightness of condition, which, so far from 
cherishing, would consume him. ‘That obscurity suits his 
condition. There he enjoys health, aud is secure in the 
possession of one to think and act for him, being incapable 
of thought and action for himself. The state of the future 
in his life is indifferent to him; for he knows that what- 
ever is the fate of his master, all that is essefitial to his com- 
fort must and wiil be supplied. How different the contem- 
plation and how much more miserable the condition of the 
white operative, who, with a large family relying on his 
exertions for bread and clothing, dependent on the wealthy 
employer, is yet liable to have that employment determine 
at any moment, either by caprice, ill health, or the state of 
trade,—who is obliged, not merely to encounter, himself, 
but to see his family contest with famine and disease, no 
hand but that of uncertain charity to help bim, and then, 
when he ceases to Jabor, the victim of a professed freedom, 
which promises independence in the abstract, but realizes 
the most intolerable slavery that men can suffer—a slavery 
which throws them into a state where wealth and power 
exercise the worst oppressions, and which becomes the nur- 
Sery of the darkest crimes. We cannot close this head 
without an admission that slavery has its evils. One of 
the greatest of these is the want of permanence in the 
situation of the slaves. They are so often removed from 
one home to another that there cannot be enough extended 
those kindly relations of the heart, or enough promoted 
that moral culture which would, while diffusing more hap- 
piness around them, tend more to strengthen their attealy 
ment to those under whose protection they must live. We 
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would be rejoiced to see them more permanently connected 
with the family. To effect this they should be exempt 
from sale or execution for debt. It should be placed out of 
the power of a creditor to break the connection which exists 
between the slave and his owner, and every encouragement 
should beiven the latter to avoid alienation. We are not 
sure if mu@h would not be done by attaching them to the 
land—a state which would bea continual security of the 
homes of such persons, and which, however imprudent in 
the midst of a wholly free population, would, while this 
slave relation exists, be attended with the most happy re- 
sults. 

The reproaches of English writers upon our national 
conduct have been not less unmeasured. Attacks upon us 
in relation to the Canadian outbreak, which produced the 
burning of the Caroline, and with regard to the Mexican 
war, have been especially characterized by traducements of 
the most violent and absurd nature. If what has been 
written of the latter had been confined to the course of the 
government in the inception of the causes bringing about 
the war, we should not have undertaken a defence. In 
many respects, the conduct of the present administration 
with regard to the contest with Mexico and the motives of 
its leaders in promoting it, are manifestly indefensible. 
But, with the palpable errors of these, the opinions and feel- 
ings of the mass of the American people have been so un- 
justly and unnecessarily joined, their wishes upon the sub- 
ject have been so grossly misrepresented, and their national 
reputation, from the ridiculous positions of their agents, 
has been so liable to discredit, that justice imperatively 
demands a calm and rational review of the whole matter. 
We shall be brief in our own reply to the wanton attacks 
upon the more justifiable conduct of the government upon the 
Canadian affair. The justice done us by England in regard 
to this, is displayed so fully in the Edinburgh Review upon 
Sir Francis Head’s work, that little is left for us in the way 
of defence. That writer has shown so clearly the false 
position of Sir Francis with respect to this affair, and in 
such tasteful and elegant satire exposed the errors and ridi- 
culed the extravagances of his politics, as he terms them, 
that nothing is lost of their poignancy and wit by repetition. 
He has, indeed, so powerfully punished the vanity of this 
author as to leave little space for the exertion of satire. 
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Without giving a name to the picture, he represents Sir 
Francis Head amidst the alarms of the Canada rebellion, 
in all the agony of Sancho in his government, encumbered 
with fears more weighty than the armor of his more mag- 
nanimous prototype, and beneath which gasconade and 
cowardice in vain struggled. for the mastery. Alluding to 
Sir Francis’ Introduction, where he compares his sketches 
to a crow, in whose body is joined many flying materials 
toa little lump of flesh, he says, “while a man of fancy 
may take delight in the light material, no man of judgment 
can be otherwise than disgusted at the carrion of his poli- 
tics.” This is the finest and aptest application of the old 
saying of having a crow to pick with another, in which 
the reviewer has given the feathers to the winds and sur- 
feited Sir "I‘homas himself with his carrion. 


“ We now come to the second great event of Sir Francis’ warlike 
career in Canada, the aflair of Navy Island, and on this point the 
work before us adheres to the version which Sir Francis has all 
along given. It has, in some cases, been most unfortunate for a right 
understanding of colonial events, that so many of our first impres- 
sions respecting them are derived from the official accounts trans- 
mitted to our government. Sir Francis Head has consequently had 
the advantage of having been our chief historiographer of the events 
for which he is in a great measure responsible. It was from his 


dispatches that we derived those formidable accounts of the war of 


Navy Island, that we well recollect to have produced excitement and 
alarm throughout this country. The tale ran that scarcely had the 
vigor of Head and the loyalty of the Canadian people suppressed 
the civil war with which Mackenzie threatened Toronto, when a 
series of attacks along the frontier of the United States proclaimed 
to the world the fact that the designs of the rebels had been encou- 
raged by that ambitious republic. The most formidable of these 


inroads was that which Mackenzie ventured to make at the head of 
on her yee De mmr n of 
isposition of 


’ 


a band of exiles and “ sympathizers’ 
Navy Island, in the river of Niagara. The lawless 
the people of the State of New-York, prompted by the insidious 
connivance of its government, had enabled the outlaw to collect a 
numerous force, which was supplied with arms and artillery from the 


arsenals of the State. At the head of this body, which, in one of 


his earlier accounts, Sir Francis reckons at seven hundred men, 
Mackenzie crossed the narrow arm of the river that intervenes be- 
tween the American shore and Navy Island, and, having planted the 
standard of rebellion on that strong position, for three weeks, by the 
aid of a battery of no less than twenty-six cannon, poured out death 
and destruction on our villages, and defied and disturbed our loyal 
subjects in Canada. The efforts of the gallant forces, at the head 
of which our Governor lay before the rebel intrenchments, were 
thwarted by the unprincipled opposition of the American people 
18 VOL. XIII.—NO. 25. 
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and authorities, who, hardly preserving the mask of neutrality, 
continued to pour men and supplies into the rebellines. At length, 
an act of singular daring on the part of our Governor brought 
the Americans to their senses, and put an end to this dangerous 
state of things. Justified by necessity in a temporary violation 
of the territory of our neighbor, he ordered the gallant expedition, 
which, in the dead of night, cut the Caroline out of the lonely 
dock in which it lay, overpowered the resistance of its single sep- 
try, and sent it drifting over the cataract below. The fearful 
spectacle of the flaming vessel plunging into that terrible abyss, 
is represented as having produced a salutary awe throughout 
the lawless frontier ef New-York, repressed ‘sympathy’ and insur- 
rection, and occasioned the evacuation of the rebel strong-hold. 
Such is the tale which Sir Francis and his coadjutors told to the 
eredulous public of this country, and by which they stimulated our 
indignation against the people of the United States, and our grati- 
tude to the bold and wise men who dared to assert the honor and 
protect the territory of her majesty. Such is the tale he repeats in 
the Emigrant, painting it in conformity with the plan of his work, 
with a long jeremiad about the degradation inflicted on the British 
name by Lord Ashburton’s admitting that an apology should have 
been made for the violation of the American territory, and, witha 
solemn denunciation of the conservative premier who sanctioned this 
copsummation of his country’s shame. 

‘- A stranger fable never excited national antipathies, or excused 
the blunders of an inefficient functionory. It cannot be denied that 
among the inhabitants of the American frontier some sympathy was 
felt for the cause of the insurgents, whose eflorts appeared to be 
directed to the same object as had been attained by the people of 
the United States in their war of independence. In the scattered 
villages of the frontier meetings were undoubtedly held, at whicha 
few noisy orators purported, after the fashion of such . meetings. to 
speak the sentiments of a community. Two or three cannon were 
stolen out of the frail buildings in which the arms of the militia of 
that thinly-peopled country were deposited, and a few of the out- 
casts of an adventurous population were induced to join a haudful 
of exiles in an enterprise which offered them hopes of activity and 
plunder. But there never was danger eave that which was created 
by the weakness of our own Governor—never mischief except that 
which his unaccountable absurdity tolerated. And the only event 
that ever gave the invaders a chance of success, and ever menaced 
us with a real peril, was that notable expedient of attacking the 
Caroline, to which our safety is attributed by its unwise author. 

“ We raise an outcry against the government of the United States, 
abuse their people and institutions, and, finally, violate their territory 
under a plea of necessity, which arises from our tolerating the con- 
tinuance of insurrection in our own territory :—not because we could 
not suppress it, but because our Governor chose to let it go on while 
he was making ‘a chemical analysis of the comparative advantages 
between monarchical and republican institutions.’ Certainly such & 
caprice was never yet held by rational men to be a necessity, and 
when we find that such is the plea on which our case is rested by 
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the representative of our government, we cannot but admire the 
wisdom of both Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster, in settling the 
matter by the expression of a wish that an apology had been made 
when it was certainly so amply due.” 


The criticisms of the English journalists upon the Mexi- 
can war are frequently connected with sly allusions to the 
Oregon question, and with charges of rapacitv in the Ame- 
rican people for an extension of territory. We intend to 
say but few words about the Oregon contest, and these 
shall be rather more creditable to England than ourselves. 
Justice demands that we should declare that to the magna- 
nimity and forbearance ef the English people do we stand 
indebted for the peaceful adjustment of that controversy. 
To the calmness with which the whole subject was viewed 
by her ministers, at a time of great excitement in this coun- 
try, and to the.conservative influence of a few noble capa- 
cities in our own Senate, who forgot alike the dangers of 
disobedience to, and the promise of favor from the powers 
of party, in a determination to act as justice and honor 
required, we owe that truthful exposition of the title and 
that honorable compromise of the litigation respecting it, 
which satisfied both nations and averted a most disastrous 
war. We therefore repeat that, honored forever be the 
English and American statesmen, who, in this difficulty 
between the nations, were faithful to the great interests of 
human nature and to the demands of the age—who knew as 
well how to recede from the unjust demands as to assert the 
rightful claims of each government, and who felt that there 
was too much dependence in one nation upon the other in 
the great enterprises of civilization, to make any war tole- 
rable or any peace too dear. We wish we could turn with 
equal pride and pleasure from this scene to the course of 
the English press upon the Mexican war. That press is 
constantly wronging our people with regard to it—con- 
tinually accusing us, as a mass, of an ignoble desire to 
subdue the country and to subvert the institutions of Mexico 
for mere mercenary purposes—-charging our military with 
the guilt of most inhuman cruelties. and attributing every 
success which attends our arms, either to the influence of 
bribes or to a heartless indifference to every principle which 
should govern a civilized nation in war. 

We copy at random from the English press, the Times 
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chiefly, some of the paragraphs which most forcibly illus. 
trate the subject. 


“The tumultuous excitement occasioned throughout the United 
States by the announcement that a small Mexican army had collected 
at Matamoras, and that 2,000 men had crossed the Rio Grande and 
placed themselves between General Taylor’s camp and his supplies 
at Point Isabel, is certainly disproportioned to the actual magnitude 
of the event, and it presents a strange commentary on the aggressive 
policy and the warlike measures which have been gaining ground 
in the United States for the last few years. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the contrast between the zeal of the Americans in 
provoking a war and their real state of preparation for it; anda 
defeat will probably be sustained by the American forces, worsted 
by troops whom they have affected to despise, before the people of the 
United States have learned that bluster does not win buttles though 
it may begin brawls.” [London Times, June Ist, 

“The Americans, who have to conduct this most wearisome of 
wars, are least of all nations competent to the task, They have no 
army, and have no constitutional power of raising one. They have 
no money, and are resolutely determined to find none. They have 
no general, and have just agreed never tohave one. Yet with these 
natural and political disadvantages they have either to continuea 
war of which nobody can tell the coset or the conclusion, or to con- 
fess their folly and helplessness by a ridiculous retreat.”  [{ Jbid, 
June 16th. 

“The north-eastern boundary question, Texas annexation, oceu- 
pation of Oregon,— for de facto it is occupied,—all these of late 
years, nay, of recent occurrence ; the old northern boundary question, 
which gave to the United States portions of British territory to 
which they well knew, and scarcely pretended, that they had a sha- 
dow of right; our Canadian possessions and New Brunswick shaved 
of most valuable tracts; su:scessful opposition to our attempts to 
destroy the iniamous traffic in slaves, and a continuance, nay, a 
trenuous maintenance of the principles of this inhuman, uneliris- 
tian and uncivilized ‘ institution,’—surely this is sufficient to open 
our eyes to the fact, that, respected and even dreaded as we are by 
the greatest powers of the world, yet a people, sprung: from the 
dregs of our own land, who set at naught the examples of older 
nations, glorying in the exception they make to the acknowledged 
laws of civilized countries, which they set at defiance, and, led on 
by the truckling spirit we have always evinced in our political deal- 
ings with them, now treat with contempt our remonstrances, and, 
elate with the hundred victories gained by their cunning over our 
diplomatists, are now progressing from less important acts of impu- 
dent aggression to more open bullying, and scarcely attempt to dis- 
guise the preliminary measures they have adopted to deprive us 
of a territory which is as much our own, by every possible right, as 
one of the counties of Great Britain. 

“ We are blinding ourselves to the growing arrogance of a peo- 
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ple hardly civilized in some of their principles, but strong in their 
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physical power and the fortuitous circumstance of their locality, 
which enables them to defy the more advanced opinions, tenets and 
examples of European nations, and induces them to take their stand 
on a distant continent, solitary in their form of government, solitary 
in their constitutional disregard of honor and its obligations, con- 
temned by the powers of the world, and held up to odium for their 
singular opinions and political dishonesty. 

“The dignified protest of the Mexican government (for it can 
hardly be construed into a declaration of war,) against the unwar- 
rantable measures adopted by the government of the United States 
for the annexation of ‘Texas to the Union, speaks home to the jealous 
watchfulness of other nations. It asks the question quietly and unos- 
tentatiously, will other powers stand by, looking on at the wanton 
disregard to the law of nations, justice and common honesty, dis- 
played by the late acts of the American government, and leave me, 
the weaker State, to fall the victim to an unprincipled act, without 
stretching out a hand to save me? One point in this aflair which 
deserves notice is the underhand manner in which the United States 
government has acted through the whole transaction. On the one 
hand, it is said to Mexico—agree to an armistice for the present, 
whilst we endeavor to arrange a compromise for you with Texas ; 
at the very same time was the Federal government in treaty with 
Texas on the subject of annexation. Mexico was deluded into qui- 
escence, whilst American troops were crowded upon the frontier, to 
back, with an imposing armed force, the forthcoming question. 

If the ‘war hatchet is dug up’ between the American Union and 
ourselves, which sooner or later must happen, our North American 
colonies, particularly Canada, will be in jeopardy: for no sudden or 
immediate measures can place them in a respectable posture of de- 
fence. We have an extensive and naked frontier, on our side but 
thinly peopled, and that by a disaffected race. The few harbors we 
possess on the lakes are not defended. We have no navy, unless 
two or three worthless steamers can be so considered, to protect the 
corn-growing frontier of upper Canada.” 

“The drunkew, lazy vagabond, hanging about the large towns, 
should not be taken as a fair sample of the Indian; but without go- 
ing amongst the wild tribes of the provinces, who, by the bye, are 
not to be corapared to the ‘forest Indian, a splendid race may be 
met with on the western lakes of Huron and Superior, who are not 
even yet contaminated by an intercourse with whites. It is from this 
that an Indian force should be collected, and with a few thousand 
rifles on the frontier, Bull-frog or Yankee will think twice before they 
sympathize or rebel again—with a few red Indians at their scalp 
ends to remind them of the shortness, and the whiz of a ready toma- 
hawk.” [ United Service Magazine. 


We conclude with some very appropriate remarks, ex- 
tracted from the Naval and Military Gazette. of the 16th 
August. 

“The extraordinary state of mental degradation into which th 
American colonies of Spain had fallen, previous to the revolutiot , can- 
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not be better proved than by looking at the present condition of the 
people who were supposed tohave freed themselves from thraldom and 
assumed, as it were, a new existence. The expectations that were 
formed on this head have been, unfortunately, all thrown over, as in 
place of assuming a more elevated position in the family of nations, 
these so-called republics have fallen into a state of anarchy and mis- 
rule, and retrograded in every point of morality and civilization, 
The most striking proof will be found in the apathy shown by one 
of them, the most powerful as regards extent of territory and actual 
riches. Mexico has appeared to be asleep, while its active and am- 
bitious neighbor has been stealthfully creeping into her territory, 
introducing her unprincipled adventurers, and finally, in the most 
unblushing manner, annexing the whole province of Texas to the 
Union—a piece of unprincipled usurpation never exceeded by the 
most ambitious of Eastern princes or conquerors. Well have the 
wily democrats calculated on the weakness of their neighbor, and 
the distraction existing in its counsels to carry into effect a most 
bare-faced piece of robbery. Both the French and British ministers 
have protested against this monstrous step of republican ambition, 
but as it does not materially affect the interests of their respective 
nations, they did not conceive themselves justified to carry their o 
position to the extremity. In the mean time the poor and imbecile 
government of Mexico has put forth a declafation of war, only to be 
laughed at by the Messrs. Polk, Calhoun and their democratic myr- 
midons. They will no doubt sneer at the document in question, al- 
though one of the paragraphs places before them an undeniable 
truth :-— 

“«That this manner of appropriating to itself territories upon 
which other nations have rights, introduces a monstrous novelty, 
endangering the peace of the world and violating the sovereignty 
of nations.’ 

“If these besotted Mexicans keep a lqok-out they will soon see a 
repetition of this ‘monstrous novelty.’ California will share the fate 
of Texas, and, finally, Mexico itself fall to the invader. This spirit, 
which has been countenanced by the new President and his Secre- 
tary, will not stop here. We may have seen by the proceedings in 
New Albion the ardent desire that exists to drive us out of our Ame- 
rican colonies, which would have been attempted long since had they 
dared. The lesson read in the south will, we hope, not be lost in the 
north, and precautions be taken in time. Two measures we strongly 
recommend for the defence of Canada—the formation of military, or 
rather militia colonies on the frontier, and giving military organiza- 
tion to the Indian tribes within our territory, to whom our govern- 
ment at present affords pecuniary assistance.” 


This last article, with most disgusting assaults upon us 
and our institutions, mixes up the humane recommendation 
to employ the scalping-knife of the Indian tribes in slaugh- 
tering our people. 

The Mexican government, regarded as a blessing in its 
institutions, or in the general condition of its people, is not 
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entitled to the sympathy expressed for it by English wri- 
ters. The reflecting men of that country must see that its 
government is nothing more than the arbitrary rules by 
which successive chiefs protect their authority, after reach- 
ing it by the worst means. No principle of constitutions 
or laws under which a people can be secure or a country 
prosperous, has ever been grafted on her institutions or been 
the subject of her various revolutions. Successive changes 
take place in the principles of government. The fires of 
one revolution live in the ashes of another. The history 
of the nation, from the moment when she broke away from 
Spanish domination, has been a history of the ascendancy 
of lustful and licentious tyrants, over a degraded and igno- 
rant people. Every outrage which could distinguish bar- 
barian conquest, every oppression which could mark the 
victories of revengeful and bloody-minded men, have been 
committed under the sanction of the name of a republic. 
The institution of slavery has been abolished, only that 
there might be substituted the bondage of the poor degra- 
ded masses, who, under the gloom of superstition, prostra- 
ted in their morals, are made to toil and drudge like beasts 
of burden in peace, or in war driven to slaughter, asserting 
no right which can ameliorate their condition, and defend- 
ing no country to which they are bound by any tie either 
of interest or honor. The idea of love of country is there 
dead, except with a few enlightened men, who, driven into 
retirement by the frequency of revolutions andthe absence 
of every principle of patriotism, dare not mix in the man- 
agement of public affairs or strike a blow for their country. 
Would foreigners ask why it is that thousands of such peo- 
ple, brought into battle with a few hundred North Ameri- 
cans, are swept off like chaff before the wind, they will 
find the answer in the state of things to which we refer. 
There may be, in the armies of Mexico, men capable of 
generous and patriotic enterprises ; but what do such men 
gain by the triumphs of their arms? What, but to elevate 
one Santa Anna and be consumed amidst the jealousy and 
envy which surround their successes ? There are, too, no 
doubt, many of the common people of Mexico, who, under 
permanent institutions, a firmly established code of laws, 
proper security for their persons and property, and suitable 
encouragements to their industry, would soon lay the foun- 
dation of a prosperous and virtuous nation. But what in- 
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ducements have such a people to pour out their blood now? 
No consequences follow which can possibly make their con- 
dition better. The same selfish and degenerate conduct 
marks each successful ruler; the same weak and distracted 
councils remain ; the spirit of public virtue which ought to 
animate the country is gone, so that even physical nature, 
rent with internal convulsions, exhibits the evidences of 
decline. Is it wonderful that over such a country the light 
of the purer institutions of a neighboring people should 
spread? Is it anything strange that the great sun of Ame- 
rican civilization, whose rays are gilding the countries of 
the East, should also begin to shine upon Mexico? Let us 
tell our English brethren, that however we may agree as to 
the capacity of the two governments to avoid this war, the 
progress of education and of the arts of free government 
and free trade, are doing more to conquer Mexico than the 
arms of the United States. Their own Magna Charta, 
their trial by jury, their reformations in religion, the tr- 
umphs of their arts, in the hands of enterprising Americans, 
are doing the work, and contributing more than wars ever 
can, to subdue the corrupted political establishments of 
South America, and inspire its people with a just sense of 
the value of independence. That volunteers have gone 
with madness to the war is no evidence that our people love 
war, are ambitious of the acquisition of territory, or sanc- 
tion the state of policy which brought about that war. The 
whole feeling of the country on this business is expressed 
by General Taylor, in words as brief and graphic as his 
military movements. “As a citizen, and particularly asa 
soldier, it is sufficient for me to know that our country is 
at war with a foreign nation, to do all in my power to bring 
it to a speedy and honorable termination, by the most vigo- 
rous and energetic operations, without inquiring about its 
justice or anything else connected with it.” This, we ven- 
ture to believe, is the sentiment of the whole of our people 
on this subject. 

As to the charge of mercenary motives in the war, this 
is repelled by the contemplation of the effects of it. Have 
the Americans, at any point which they have conquered, 
established a worse state of things than existed before? 
On the contrary, has not every department of civil society 
been benefitted by the change? Has not jnstice been ad- 
ministered with regularity; every branch of industry been 
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promoted ; commerce and agriculture been relieved of their 
impediments, and new openings been effected far every so- 
cial and moral enterprise? We need only refer to the con- 
dition of the conquered cities of Mexico for the answer to 
these inquiries. It will be found that the substitution of 
American rule, while it has caused the overthrow of a few 
venal officials, has tended to raise up from a state of desti- 
tution and degradation the great body of the citizens; that 
ithas thrown round their persons and property the safe- 
guard of laws hitherto unknown, and ‘inspired their indus- 
try with energies never felt before. 

The charge of cruelty upon our soldiers comes with 
little grace from the English press. It cannot be expected 
that in war many instances of dreadful suffering will not 
be found. The effects of war are disastrous, and it is la- 
mentable that in an age priding itself upon the advance- 
ment of morals and civilization, nations cannot settle their 
differences without a resort to arms. But because it is to 
be so deplored, or is so desolating in consequences, should 
not justify the charge of improprieties which have not oc- 
curred. In no instance that has been disclosed, that we 
know, have our generals been indifferent to the condition 
of the unfortunate of our enemies. At the battle of Buena 
Vista, the wounded Mexicans, abandoned on the field by 
that bombastic savage, Santa Anna, were the objects of the 
assiduous care of General Taylor and his men. All were 
taken to comfortable habitations and supplied with surgical 
aid and every other necessary. One of the English Jour- 
nals, the Times of May 10th, referring to the fall of Vera 
Cruz, deplores the bombardment of the town and censures 
General Scott for having permitted it. Here is the lan- 
guage used : 


“The American despatches relate, with an air of unconscious sim- 
plicity, one of the most atrocious and barbarous acts committed in 
modern times, by the forces of acivilized nation. The mode adopted 
by General Scott in conducting the siege was characteristic of a 
volunteer and unpractised army. No attempt is made to disguise 
the fact, that the means taken by that officer to force the citadel of 
San Juan d’Ulloa to surrender was the destruction of the city of 
Vera Cruz. Nearly seven thousand projectiles were thrown into 
this devoted town during the three days and a half that the bom- 
bardment lasted. One-half of the buildings are said to be destroyed. 
In fact, the attack appears to have been exclusively directed on the 
city in preference to the castle, for General Scott expressly states 
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that the heavy pieces of ordnance on which he relied for the reduc- 
tion of the principal forts were not landed when the city was invested, 
and that he was surprised to learn that the capitulation of the town 
and citadel was simultaneous. The thing itself is so extraordinary, 
and so contrary to the usages of modern war, unless under circum- 
stances of peculiar necessity, that we could not have believed it on 
any lower authority than the officer in command. As for the castle 
of San Juan d’Ulloa, it is one of those places into which a hostile 
foree would find it difficult to make its way, if there were not a gar- 
rison to open the gates of it, and a governor to sign a capitulation. 
It evidently surrendered to mere intimidation or curruption, or pro- 
bably from the desire of saving the city from total annihilation. The 
application of the foreign consuls, on the 24th of March, for a truce 
to enable themselves and the subjects of the European powers, to- 
gether with Mexican women and children, to leave the city was 
refused by General Scott. Probably when these gentlemen resolved 
to remain at their posts, at the commencement of the siege, they 
did not anticipate that the city was to be the principal mark of 
the American batteries, or they might have consulted their own 
safety by retiring to those strong fortifications of the castle against 
which the enemy’s artillery was not directed, or on which, at least, 
t made no serious impression. 

“The sanguinary spoliation which incites the armies of the Uni- 
ted States is as degrading to mankind as the poltroonery of their 
victims, for we cannot call them antagonists, and whilst we should 
blush to applaud the military triumphs of the United States, we 
can hardly deign to pity the woful discomfiture of an emasculated 
people.” 


Every statement of the battle shows that, before proceed- 
ing to storm the place, the women and children were re- 
peatedly urged to retire; and as to the taking of the city 
without bombardment, such an idea exhibits gross igno- 
rance of the position of the castle and its command of the 
town. General Scott, however, in summoning the city to 
surrender, positively stipulated, “that in the event of the 
surrender of it, he would engage not to fire a gun upon the 
castle unless the latter fired upon the city,” which we know 
was completely commanded by its guns. Soon after the 
approach of General Scott upon Vera Cruz, he forwarded 
safeguards to all the foreign consuls, and earnestly begged 
that they and the whole of the Mexican women and chil- 
dren should leave the city ; and this permission, as well as 
free opportunities for embracing it, was allowed from the 
12th to the 24th of the month. 

Against the entire history of this war, however, so far, 
at least, as the conduct of it by our troops is concerned, we 
place the history of the late wars of Great Britain. It ts 
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true that no sanction of unworthy conduct arises out of the 
number of examples of it, exhibited even by a civilized 
people ; but it has been so constantly the habit of the Eng- 
lish press, in attacks upon us in regard to this matter, to 
pay tribute to the superior generosity of the English troops 
in war, and to display their conduct in such strong contrast 
with our own, that the comparison we institute becomes 
eminently just and appropriate. We would say litile of 
the conduct of the British in ancient times—nothing of the 
military policy pursued in this country in the time of our 
own revolution. ‘The present race might properly object 
that the humanities of war have improved since then, and 
that modern times is not accountable for the cruelties and 
slaughters of the beginning of the eighteenth century. We 
shall, therefore, not select other than modern instances to 
illustrate the hypocrisy of those who deny any guilt what- 
ever to England. Were we to draw aside the curtain too 
boldly, examples of savageness would be exhibited in the 
history of that country, sufficient to cause all forgetfulness 
of the inhumanities of every other. Such was the propo- 
sition to employ Indians against our people, and the encou- 
ragement of the most horrid of their atrocities. Such the 
ungenerous policy with respect to the Irish people, and such 
the unnecessary and revengeful brutalities of the victors of 
Culloden. 

The usual charges upoa this subject have been that ta- 
king advautage of the weakness of the Mexican nation, we 
have conducted our war with her, on very different princi- 
ples from those which might have prevailed, if a nation, 
strong in resources, and advanced in the art of war, had 
been the opponent; that the war, begun by us in injustice, 
has been pursued in vindictiveness, and with a desire of 
extermination; and it is even declared that no instances can 
be shown where the later wars of England have been cha- 
racterized by such wanton destruction of human life and of 
property. It is with this latter assertion that we have now 
to do, premising that in undertaking to furnish statements 
of its untruth we by no means intend to deny the falsehood 
of the charges against ourselves. We do not intend revi- 
ving inquiries, which have been so often made, as to the 
justice which induced the wars of India and of China. 
We need not, at this day, show that every conquest in these 
countries had its origin in a spirit of foreign avarice, which, 
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exteuding its influence over the institutions of these nations, 
affected with poison the very fountains of moral and poli- 
tical life. We only intend to show, by a few extracts from 
English writers, that Great Britain, in the extension and 
protection of her commerce there, has been as little regard- 
ful of human life and of private property; that the whole- 
sale slaughter of men in cold blood, and the wanton de- 
struction of property, have prevailed beyond any extent 
which either the protection of her interests, the safety of 
her people, or the ordinary policy of war demanded ; that, 
on the contrary, every movement of the native government 
for the protection of its authority or redress of the wrongs 
of its people, every struggle of that people to assert their 
rights against intruders has been the pretext of wars of 
extermination, and authorized the immoderate and unre- 
strained use of every agency which could tend most to 
devastate the country or force contributions from the popu- 
lace, and destroy human life. 

The state of feeling which existed in England at the 
time of the victories of the English troops over the Sikhs 
in India, and the reports of them, furnish proof not only of 
the things we have charged, but of the exultation of the 
people at the result. An Archbishop is specially deputed 
to offer up to the throne of peace and mercy the govern- 
ment’s thanks for the result of the greatest of the battles; 
but the christian men of the country drop from their pens 
every species of pious ejaculation for the success of a war 
which is to destroy “the scum of Asia,” and which was 
specially bronght about by Providence to sweep off from 
the earth the worshippers of ‘Moloch. The battle so lauded 
is reported thus: 


“This battle had begun at six, and was over at eleven o’clock: 
the hand to hand combat commenced at nine and lasted scarcely two 
hours. The river was full of sinking men. For two hours, volley 
afier volley was poured in upon the human mass—the stream being 
literally red with blood, and covered with the bodies of the slain. 
At last, the ammunition becoming exhausted, the infantry fell to the 
rear, the horse artillery plying grape, till not a man was visible with- 
inrange. No compassion was felt nor mercy was shown !” 


Now what was the war, and what the country, and who 
the people by and against whom this terrible and revenge- 
ful triumph was gained? ‘The people who waged the war 
were the English nation—a people proud of their moral 
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and religious establishments, boastful of their progress in 
civilization, reproachful of a deviation in other nations 
from the christian charities inculcated by religion ; the peo 
ple of Bible missions, of abolition of slavery, of peace so- 
cieties, and of the forgive ness of injuries, and of love of 
enemies. ‘I'he people ‘thus slaughtered were a race inhabi- 
ting a country and pursuing modes of life not at all inter- 
fering with or threatening the arts or institutions of Eng- 
land; who were living on the soil of their ancestors, but 
upon whom, step by step, had been forcibly intruded the 
commerce of forei igners, and all the licentiousness of their 
civilization ; foreigners, who, under the pretext of a peace- 
fal trade, had established warlike institutions; who, under 
the pretence of enlightening ignorance and promoting refine- 
ment, of diffusing letters and of exte nding the arts and sci- 
ences, have corrupted the simplicity and “destroyed the in- 
nocence of savage life; invited to enterprises in which 
cupidity is the ruling passion, encouraged those intestine 
divisions which most effectually destroy native influence 
and abrogate native institutions, and thus proposed the 
highest rewards to the treachery and falsehood of the bar- 
berian, without introducing the countervailing virtues of 
civilized life. As for the war, what has it been but the aid 
of the power of the government to protect and extend and 
revengefully vindicate establishments begun in detestable 
covetousness and carried on in iniquitous usurpation? A 
war sustaining the rapacity and perfidy of that policy, be- 
hind which, amidst the blushes of England, the notorious 
oppressions of Warren Hastings were screene d from punish- 
ment. A war which feeds the insatiate commerce of Eng- 
land from the bleeding bosom of India, already drained, in 
peace, of every healthful resource, ‘o nourish a stranger 
offspring. 

Sut let us, from this scene, turn to that presented in China, 
where the English government, for the re-establishment of 
the opium trade, committed atrocities unexampled in the 
history of any nation. 

The true and rational account of that difficulty is this: 
the importation of opium into China by the English nation 
had become so profitable as to induce a very large contra- 
band traffic. 'The authorities of China had the sagacity to 
perceive that the effects were productive of great moral and 
commercial wrongs to the nation. The use of it was be 
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coming common, to such an extent as to degrade and de. 
stroy her population, and by thus producing an extraordi- 
nary demand, drained the country of specie and turned the 
balance of trade against her. An edict was therefore passed, 
under which 20,283 chests of opium, estimated of the valye 
of £2,500,000, were seized. ‘I'his latter proceeding, dis. 
tinguished, as is stated, by much arrogance and oppression, 
may be admitted to have been wrong, without affording any 
apology for the retaliatory steps which followed. Now, if 
America or France had been the offending party, what line 
of policy would have been pursued? The answer is plain. 
Negotiation would have been instituted, ambassadors ap- 
pointed, and every peaceful measure of remonstrance resort- 
ed to, before a recourse toarms. But in the case of China, 
the very first step is war and revenge. The mind of the 
nation is set at work to invent some agency of warfare 
which shall most effectually prostrate the Chinese nation 
and most powerfully vindicate the honor of the English 
name. Before China can reflect upon the consequences of 
the step, or her people are apprised of the existence or 
cause of war, armed vessels appear upon her waters, dis- 
play their terrific engines, and spread devastation and death 
around. The conduct of one of these, the Nemesis, com- 


manded by Captain Hall, has beep portrayed by a late work 
of Bernard, and in such graphic style, according to the criti- 
cism of Chambers upon it, as to leave nothing for assertion 
on our part. Its title is: “ The Nemesis in China, com 
prising a History of the late War in that Country, from 
Notes of Captain Hall, and the Observations of W. D. 
Bernard. London: Colburn. Chambers’ Journal. 


“ When the conflict fairly commenced, the iron steamer Nemesis, 
with her redoubted Captain Hall, dashed into the thickest of it. She 
was called, it will be remembered, after the vengeful daughter of 
Jupiter and Necessitas, whose ire was chiefly provoked by the proud 
and boastful. And well did she vindicate her claim to the name! 
After astonishing the upper fort of Chuenpee with her shells—which 
appeared to the unhappy Chinese as very fit missiles to come from 
such a quarter,—she ran close up to the sea battery, and poured 
through the embrasures destructive rounds of grape as she passed, 
and then looked round for some mode of service not accessible to 
ships of ordinary moulds. The enemy’s fleet was anchored in com 
cealment within the entrance of a little river, where the shallowness 
of the water (little more than five feet) seemed to secure them from 
our vessels; but no seoner did the Nemesis get an inkling of their 
hiding-place than she sprang towards it, and with such headlong 
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haste that she struck upon a reef of rocks as she passed. But thie 
was nothing to her, since she managed to get over in any way, and 

sent a rocket into one of the 


coming bounce upon the junks, she 
with a terrific 


largest of them, which blew her up, says our author, ‘ 
explosion, launc hing into eternity « very soul on board, and pouring 
forth its blaze like a mighty rush of fire from a voleano. The in- 
stantaneous destruction of the huge bo ly seemed appalling to both 


sides engaged. The smoke and flame and thunder of the explosion, 


with the fragments falling around, and even portions of dissevered 


bodies sc attering as the y fell, were enou 
with fear, the stoutest heart that looked uponit” A momentary pause 
ensued, and no wonder ; but this did notlast long. The junks m ade 
off as fast as they could, some of them bumping ashore, some vanish- 
ing in creeks ; but all pursue d by the demon ship, clawing them out 
with her grappling-irons and setting fire to them, while their shotted 
guns, as they burned, went off, and a lded to the strangeness of the 
scene. She then hastened up the river for three miles in successful 
pursuit of additional prey 5 ; the inhabitants scouring off in all direc- 
tions, till they gained the summits of the neighboring hills, whence 
they looked down in terror upon the progress of this destructive 
engine. Some notion of the astonishment of the junks may be ob- 


tained from the fact that they were provided with nets to catch our 


small boats, the only visitors they expected insuch a place. 

“But the voyaze of the Nemesis up the back passage from Macao 
towards Canton, by what is called the Broadway, is the most remark- 
able as well as the most useful of her exploits. The Broadway 
though sometimes mentioned as a distinct stream, ap pears in re ality 
to be merely a narrow, tortuous and shallow channel of the C Canton 
river. In addition to its natural protections from every thing but 
small craft, it was strongly fortified throughout its whole length. and 
the idea of forcing such a channel, in the heart of a hostile country, 
by means of a sinvle steamer and two ship’s boats, was one of the 

But on went the Nemesis, ‘ no- 


gh to strike with awe, if not 


most daring that can be conceived. 
thing daunted by mud, sand, or water or even by ‘he shallowness of 
the river,’ till she reached a fort, which she captured and burned. 
Another fort, and likewise a military depét higher up, met the sam« 
fate. ‘They had ascended a very little way further up the river, 
when, to the joy of every one, they espie d nine war-junks under 
weigh, a considerable distance ahead, and chase was given at full 
speed, in spite of all obstacles of the navigation. The interest and 
excitement momentarily increased, as every mile they advanced 
served to lead them to the conclusion that the Chinese were better 
prepared for defense than had been at all expected. Indeed, it war 
not a little remarkable that a passage never before explored by for- 
eigners should have been found in a state of preparation againet 
attack, by forts of old standing and solid construction, as well as by 
works of recent and temporary formation.’ 

“On went the Nemesis till she had the satisfaction to see the runa- 
way junks at a stand still, determined to dispute the passage. It is 
true, they were protected by a considerable fort on the one side, a 
field-work on the other. and a fence of stakes across the river in the 
middle; but this was nothing to the demon ship. The stakes were 
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quickly passed, the batteries destroyed, and seven of the junks set 
on fire and blown up. It was necessary to pursue the remaining 
two, and in process of time the invaders found themselves quietly 
passing through a large and populous town. ‘ The people crowded 
upon the banks of the river; the house-tops and the surrounding 
hills were covered with curious gazers, wondering what strange 
event would happen next. Hundreds of ae and boats of 
various kinds, most of them the sole home of their owners, were 
crowded together on both sides of the river, throughout the town, 
and even above and belowit. The river was narrow, and so densely 
were the boats packed that the only passage left was directly in the 
centre of the stream, where, as if by mutual consent, a ciear way 
had been left, only just broad enough to allow the steamer to pass, 
and requiring some dexterity to avoid running foul of the junks on 
either side.’ 

“On went the Nemesis, and by and by one of the fugitive junks 
was overtaken and burned, and a masked battery stormed and de- 
stroyed. She had been at work ever since three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and it was now getting dark and the river becoming more and 
more shallow; she therefore anchored for the night—in a stream so 
narrow that it was impossible to turn her head round,—with devas- 
tation behind, unknown enemies before and surrounded by a mighty 
population, into whose bosom she had carried insult and death, The 
next day ‘she had seldom more than six feet water, and in many 
places only five, so that she was frequently forced through the mud 
itself’ There was not room to turn her fairly round, and the only 
mode in which she could be managed was by sometimes drawing 
her bows as far as possible into the river’s bank, sometimes her stern, 
while at other times it was hard to say whether she was proceeding 

er a flooded paddy-field or in the channel of a water-course. ‘This 
gave occasion to a facetious remark in which sailors sometimes de- 
light, that this ‘ would be a new way of going over-land to England’ 
New forts, new fighting, new burning, and, worst of all, new stakes, 
with sunken junks between their lines. These were surmounted 
with difficulty, and it ‘ was only accomplished after four hours’ hard 
work, in which, oddly enough, the Chinese peasantry bore an active 
part, voluntarily coming forward to assist, and even venturing to 
come on board the steamer itself’ In the course of this day a large 
mandarin station was destroyed, and she came to anchor for the 
night. The next morning she arrived at another large town, where 
she set fire to the custom-house, and blew up the object of her pur- 
suit—the remaining junk. Beyond this the river became still more 
narrow and shallow, and the Nemesis, at length turning into a late- 
ral passage, threaded her way to the main Canton river, where she 
emerged just below the second bar. 

‘Her intromissions with the fire-rafis of the Chinese, it may well 
be supposed, were quite in her own way. These rafts were com- 
posed of boats filled with all kinds of combustible materials, and 
connected by long chains, so that, in drifting down the river, they 
might hang across the bows of our ships. The business of the 
Nemesis was to tow these away, or otherwise frustrate their inten- 
tions; and it was a grand spectacle, in the sullen darkness of the 
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night, to seé these floating masses of fire drifting about the river, 
and showing, by their own reflected light, the panic stricken parties 
of Chinese who had charge of them trying to escape towards the 
shore, which few of them were destined to reach. Some threw them- 
selves overboard, were carried down the stream, and their struggles 
were soon ended; others were shot at random by our musketry the 
moment they were discovered by our men, betrayed by the light of 
the fires they had themselves kindled.” Another extraordinary tow- 
ing service was performed when she moved into Canton with the 
whole of our troops at her tail. ‘The enormous flotilla of boats, 
including, of course, those belonging to the men-of-war, necessarily 
retarded the progress of the steamer very much, particularly in the 
more intricate parts of the river. As she advanced, numerous boats 
from our ships were picked up, until their number could not have 
been less than. from seve nty to eighty, hanging behind each other 
and following in the wake of the long low steamer.’ ” 


“In some of the junks,” says the author of the Nemesis 
in China, “which were not yet quite abandoned by their 
crew, the poor Chinamen, as the English sailors boarded 
them on one side, rushed wildly over on the other, or let 
themselves down by the stern chains, clinging to the ship's 
rudder. Others, as the fire gained upon their junk, retreated 
before it, and continued hanging to the yet untouched por- 
tions, until, the flames advancing upon them rapidly, they 
were obliged to throw water over their own bodies to enable 
them to bear the intense - at, still desperately clinging to 
their fate, more from fear of ill-treatment if they should be 
taken prisoners than from any rational hope of being saved. 
In many instances they would not be saved, in others they 
could not, and were destroyed as their junk blew'up.” Bad 
powder, bad gunnery, and almost entire ignorance of the 
art of fortification, in other cases completely neutralized all 
apparent advantages, 

“he Chinese not ee quarter, though attempting 
to escape, were cut up by the fire of our advancing troops ; 
others, in the faint hope of escaping what to them appeare od 
certain death at the hands of their victors, precipitate ‘d them- 
selves recklessly from the top of the battlements ; numbers 
were now swimming in the river, and not a few vainly ¢ry- 
ing to swim, and sinking in that last effort; some few, per- 
haps a hundred, surrendered themselves to our troops, and 
were soon afterwards released. Many of the poor fellows 
were unavoidably shot by our troops, who were not only 
warmed with the previous fighting, but exasperated because 
the Chinese had fired their matchlocks at them first, and 
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then thrown them away as if to ask for quarter; under 
these circumstances it could not be wondered at what they 
suffered. Some of them, again, barricaded themselves with- 
in the houses of the fort—a last and desperate effort ; and 
as several of our soldiers were wounded by their spears, 
death and destruction were the consequence.” On the same 
occasion, (at Chuenpee,) we are told by Ouchterlony that 
“about four hundred dead and dying lay in and about the 
fort when the firing ceased. In one particular spot, where 
the rock rose with a steep slope behind some military build- 
ings, the corpses of the slain were found literally three and 
four deep—the Chinese having been shot while trying to 
escape up the hill, and having rolled over until this ghastly 
pile was formed.” ‘The loss of the British amounted to 
thirty-eight men wounded—many of them by the acciden- 
tal explosion of a field magazine after the struggle. 

At the capture of the famous Bogue torts, the British had 
five men slightly wounded, and the Chinese five hundred 
killed and wounded! The British force under arms before 
Canton amounted to 2,200 men; while in the city, defended 
by its hitherto inviolate ramparts, were, at the least calcula- 
tion, 20,000 Chinese. Of the former, the loss in killed, 
vounded and missing, during the whole series of opera- 
tions, fell short of 130 men; while some accounts—though 
supposed by Ouchlerlony to be exaggerated—state that of 
the Chinese at 6,000! In the expedition of the Nemesis 
up the Broadway, no mention is made of the number of 
the enemy killed; but the following is the other result: 
“The whole loss on our side, during this adventurous trip 
was only three men wounded. Altogether, one hundred 
and fifteen guns were destroyed, together with nine war- 
junks, and severai armed mandarin boats, six batteries and 
three government chop-houses or military stations, together 
with barracks and magazines, were also taken and set on 
fire.” Ata fort near the Brunswick Rock, below Whampoa, 
the Chinese lost three hundred in killed and wounded ; the 
British eight wounded and one killed. 

The butchery at Chinhae furnishes a specimen of mean- 
ingless ferocity, which is perhaps unparalleled in the his- 
tory of war. ‘The city was taken by escalade, without re- 
sistance, and the only legitimate object, therefore, was to 
disperse the Chinese troops that were posted in the neigh- 
borhood. These fled before a column of the British, and 
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made for a bridge of boats, with the view of escaping over 
the river; but in doing socame upon another column. “ It 
is not difficult,” s says Ouchterlony, “to conceive the scene 
which ensued. Hemmed in on all sides, and crushed and 
overwhelmed by the fire of a complete semicircle of mus- 
ketry, the hapless Chinese rushed by hundreds into the 
water, and while some attempted to escape the tempest of 
death ‘which roared around them, by consigning themselves 
tothe stream and floating out beyond the range of fire, 
others appeared to drown themselves in despair. Every 
effort was made by the general and his officers to stop the 
butchery, but the bugles had to sound the ‘cease firing’ 
long and often before the fury of our men could be restrained. 

The 55th regiment and Madras rifles having observed that 
alarge body “of the ene my were escaping from the scene of 
indiscriminate slaughter, along the opposite bank of the 
river, from the citadel and batteries which the naval brigade 
had stormed, separated themselves, and pushing across the 
bridge of boats severed the retreating column in two, and 
before the Chinese could be prevailed upon to surrender 
themselves prisoners of war a great number of them were 
shot down or driven into the water and drowned.” 

“In the attempt of the Chinese to recapture Ningpo, they 
ost from five to six hundred men, while, on our side, only 
a few were wounded and not a single man killed.” Yet 
the English were so much “ exasperated” that they pursued 
the enemy for seven or eight miles—not to take prisone rs 
butto slay! At Tseke, the En; glish had three men killed 
and eighteen wounded; the Chinese, in killed, drowned 
and wounded, nearly a thousand! At Chapoo, the English 
had ten killed and fifty wounded ; while, “of the enemy,” 
says Ouchterlony, “the number left dead or to die on the 
field could not have been less than five to six hundred, and 
many more perished after the close of the action by suicide 
or from the effects of their undressed wounds.” We could 
carry these instances much further. At the attack on the 
town of Chapoo, the Tartar garrison, in order to give them- 
selves a chance of preserving the sanctity of their homes, 
came out to meet the assailants, and posted themselves upon 
the heights in the neighborhood. From this position they 
Were scattered like chaff—too easily to admit of much 
slaughter; but the fugitives were “fortunately” met in the 
hollow by another division of the British troops, and thinned 
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to some purpose. A party of them, however, amounting to 
three or four hundred, could not be said to fly. When all 
was lost on the heights they marched towards the town in 
good order, and when they saw their retreat cut off, took 
refuge in a building which had only a single entrance, con. 
ducting, as usual, to the square court round which the apart. 
ments of Chinese houses are ranged. A screen of masonry 
in the interior, before the entrance, prevented a view of the 
court from the outsidé, and here, therefore, the Tartars 
awaited, silent and unseen, the attack of their enemies. 

The English entered the building with their customary 
gallantry, but were repulsed by the ambushed Tartars with 
some loss of blood and the death of’ an officer. They with. 
drew to the outside, and threw rockets over the walls into 
the court: but these were received with cheers of defiance, 
A field-piece was then brought to bear upon the house, and 
at length a fifty pound bag of powder placed at the bottom 
of the wall, opened a wide breach by its explosion. The 
assaultifg party, however, were driven back with loss by 
the courageous Tartars, who had now, under such accumu 
lated horrors, sustained a siege of three hours. But by de- 
grees they lost hope, and some of them took advantage of 
the retreat of the storming party to endeavor to escape. 
These were shot down like wild beasts. We give the con- 
clusion in the words of Ouchterlony: 


“Tt was now resolved to set fire to the building, and a second 
breach having been blown in the op posite side, some wood was col- 
lected and a fire kindled, which soon spre ad to the roof, composed of 
dry, light pine rafters and beams, and in a short time the house was 
reduced to ruins. Some fifteen or sixteen of the enemy, who became 
expose d by the throwing down of the outer wall, were destroyed by 
a volley from without, and on our troops being at length suffered to 
enter within the smoking and shattered walls, they found that all 

istance had ceased. But few of -% Tartars were bayonetted 
ufter the joss-house had been carried, and the survivers, most of 
whom were found crouching on-the ground with their arms folded 
and their matchlocks and swords laid aside, in evident expectation 
of a violent death, and with a manifest resolution to meet it as be- 
came men, were taken out or shortly after set at liberty. Of the 
hole body, however, who had originally taken post in the fate yn 
house, or nly sixty were made prisone rs, many of them wounded, all 
the rest having been shot, bayonetted, or burned in the fire which 
consumed the building. The last must have been the fate of many 
the wounded, whose forms, writhing in the agonies of so fright! ul 
a death, we re seen by the troops outside, who were unable to afford 
them succor.’ 
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With these quotations we are content, and we leave all 
the illiberal statements of the English press, with respect 
to our cruelty in the Mexican war, in contrast with these 
records of the successes of that nation in India and China. 
We cannot suffer in the comparison; for certainly, in regard 
to the latter, nothing can exceed the details of wasteful ex- 
penditure of blood and unnecessary destruction of property 
displayed in history. 

It is with no pleasure that we institute such comparisons. 
We wish that between ourselves and that country from 
whose institutions and men we derive so much of our own 
population and our own establishments, there were no con- 
trasts, no rivalry, except those furnished by emulation in 
the cause of virtue, and produced by thearts of peace. The 
origin of both people is the same, their triumphs ought to 
be alike: for certainly both nations have done enough to 
produce admiration for each other; both possess enough of 
the material of public and private virtue to engage gn nobler 
enterprises without envy. 





Mr. Gallatin on Peace. 


Art. VIL—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


with Mexico. By Atpert Gattatin. New-York: Bart. 
lett & Welford. 1847. 


Tx1s pamphlet, within the very moderate limits of thirty-four pages, 
presents a very close and complete analysis of all the stages of the 


Mexican question, and with a vigor of ligic and terseness of languase 
| Quay 


that seem wonderful in a man of such extreme age. It was published 
about the first of December, and seems intended to act upon the then 
approaching session of Congress and to give the whole weight of the 
author’s great authority to the cause of peace. If it shall fall short of 
its object and prove rather a document to be disavowed, than an authority 
to be made the basis of the action of any considerable body of men, 
the result will probably be due to the extreme positions the author 
has taken and to an apparent disposition through the whele argu- 
ment to state the case as favorably to Mexico and as injuriously to 
the Unite States as the extremest consequences of the reasoning 
would allow. Sueha tone is deeply to be regretted for the author's 
sake, and still more for that of the country. ‘To the latter, itis a serious 
loss, when one so Jong and so eminently diistinguished among her lead- 
ers, so venerable for age and for all private and public virtues, by any 
means loses his hold upon her confidence and ceases to be welcomed 
among er advisers. 

‘ir. Gallatin is now eighty-seven years old and though not a native of 
the United States, his residence dates back to the period of the establish- 
ment of our independence, and his career is identified with the early 
history of our government, and places him high in the list of the great 
men who gave it character and stability. Eminent as a debater, a legis- 
lator, a financier and a diplomatist, his commanding abilities were set 
off by a character stamped with energy, consistency and integrity. It 
is long since he retired from all direct connection with public affairs, 
and he has not that we know of, as a private citizen, identified himself 
with any political party, or given us any right to suppose that he is 
moved by the zeal of faction to make an occasional expression of opin- 
ion in the crisis of great questions. Every thing in his past history, as 
well as his present neutral position, conspires to give to these expres- 


sions of opinion something of oracular dignity, and it is certainly a 
slight enough concession, to hear him with kindly respect and weigh 
carefully and candidly the merit of his advice. 

Mr. Gallatin opens his argument with a review of the question of 
indemnities, then proceeds to discuss the annexation of Texas, the rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations, the futile attempt to renew them, the origin 


hostilities and the question of title to the district of country lying 
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between the Nueces and de] Norte rivers. He then recapitulates his 
argument, and devotes his concluding chapters to the duties of the 
American people and the proper terms of peace with Mexico. We 
shall try to sum up, in few words, the points of his argument. 

He maintains that our claims for indemnity for injuries done to 
American citizens by Mexico, however just, were no sufficient cause 
of war, and, at any rate, were not the real cause of the war,—that they 
were in a train of adjustment and part of them in process of liquidation, 
when an act of aggression on our part put an end to it ;—that the an- 


nexation of ‘Texas was, by the law of nations, equivalent to a declara- 


tion of war against Mexico, and that it was no just ground of offence 
that the latter broke off amicable intercourse with us on that account ; 
that subsequently, Mexico having agreed to receive a Commissioner, 
empowered to settle the ‘l'exas question, did not thereby bind herself 
to receive a Minister Plenipotentiary, authorized to represent our go- 
vernment on all questions pending between the two countries, and con- 
sequently, her refusal to receive such a Minister was no breach of 
faith and no indignity to the United States ;—that the appointment of 
such a Minister was contrary to the custom of nations, which hav 
always carried on negotiations for peace by Commissioners appointed 
for that sole purpose ;—that, both in the treaty of annexation, and in the 
joint resolution which admitted Texas into the Union, it was expressly 
allowed that the boundary of Texas was not fixed, and that when Gen. 
Taylor marched from Corpus Christi and took m litary possession of 
the disputed territory, he commitied a flagrant act of hostility, justify- 
ing the attempt of Mexico to drive him out by arms ;—that the title of 
the United States was wholly derived from Texas, and the latter had 
no shadow of right to any territory of which she was not in possession 


‘ 


and over which she had not exercised continuous jurisdiction ;—that 


Texas never had been in possession of any portion of the valley of the 


Rio Grande de! Norte, and that the mere fact that she had declared that 


river to be her boundary a1 nty,in words, extending 
to its banks, was of no more acco than if she had declared herse! 
} 7 ‘ 


id Ou ounties to the Pacific ocean; 


the owner of all Mexico, an 
that consequently, Gen. T'aylor’s march from Corpus Christi was an 
invasion of Mexican so l, und was the commencement of an aggressive 
and unjust war, from which we are bound in honesty to retire as soon 


as possible. 

We have in no case quoted Mr. Gallatin’s language, but his positions 
re believed to be here fairly set fort [It will be seen that in every 
decisive stage of this difficulty he justifies Mexico and condemns 
the United States. Not that he wholly approves of the couduct of the 
former. He thinks she should have acknowledged the independence 
of Texas unconditionally, and should have permitted negotiations for 


the settlement of the dispute with the United States,—but this on 
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grounds of policy only. He does not admit that she has in any case 
acted contrary to justice or the laws of nations, while he stigmatizes 
and condemns nearly every act in the proceedings of the United States 

wards her. The reader will understand what we meant in saying 
that the positions taken by the author would probably destroy the whole 
force of his argument. But if he is right? Well, let us make some. 
thing like a parallel statement for the other side. It is certainly worth 
something. ' 

It is alleged, in regard to the indemnities, that though a convention 
was made for their settlement, there was but the faintest probability of 
its stipulations being fulfilled ;—that the arrears of interest and the 
first of the twenty instalments of the principal, were met by means of 
a forced loan, so exasperating in its character as to be reckoned among 
the most active causes of the overthrow of President Santa Anna, 
which soon followed ;—that the second and third instalments were: 
paid by drafts which were dishonored on presentation and which the 
Mexican government well knew were worthless, whereby the United 
States became compelled to satisfy the claimants to that amount out of 
the treasury ;—that Mexico was in name only and not in fact at war 
with Texas, and that this state of nominal hostility had been, through. 
out the administration of President Tyler, treated as a mere sham, 
which other nations had a right to disregard without giving any just 
cause of offence to Mexico ;—that the annexation of Texas was noto- 
riously no real injury to Mexico and the ample disavowals on the part 
of the United States, of any unfriendly feelings or designs, ought to 
have stripped it of all appearance of offence ;—that in regard to the at- 
tempt at negotiation, the proposition of the United States was to send 
a Minister clothed with full powers to settle all the questions at issue 
between the two countries, and that, in assenting to this, without any 
direct exception to its terms, even though the language used in the 
assent varied somewhat from that of the proposition, Mexico did give to 
the United States full warrant for sending such Minister, and in refu- 
sing to receive him, onthe ground that his powers as a negotiator were 
0 large, the Mexican government gave flagrant proof that it either 
could not or would not redeem its pledge ;—that the appointment of a 
Minister instead of a Commissioner was not, as Mr. Gallatin affirms, 
contrary to the custom of nations—in the very instance adduced by 
him, the negotiation of the Treaty of Paris in 1783, the representative 
of Great Britain being a Minister Plenipotentiary—and that in this case 
there was a manifest necessity for settling other questions in connec- 
tion with that of Texas ;—that the violent expulsion of President Her- 
rera’s administration on the express ground that they had taken a step 
towards peaceful negotiations with the United States did in effect put 
anend to the mission of Mr. Slide}! ;—that in his inaugural speech, 
Gen. Paredes gave an official pledge of hostility, which extinguished 
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ive weight, but Mr. Gallatin raised the question of justice and moral 
right. 

We have arrayed above the series of events that every one knows 
constituted the substantial causes of the war. It is the misfortune of 
statesmen that they are prone to over-estimate the mere forms of public 
law andso seize with eagerness and magnify into absurd importance 
matters of the most trivial moment, for the sake of getting the letter 
of the Jaw on their side. The world is not deceived by these devices, 
ind history treats with supreme contempt the question of who struck 
the first blow in a quarrel] that had been ripening between nations, 
through along course of injuries and exasperation. ‘The President of 
the United States founded his recommendation of war on the fact that 
the Mexicans had invaded our territory and shed the blood of Ameri. 
cans upon our own soil. Mr. Gallatin takes issue upon this point, and 
makes out a very strong case against the title of the United States to 
the region bordering on the Rio Grande. We have never had much 

1ith in that title, and feel no disposition to controvert Mr. Gallatin’s 
arguments. But whatever he or the President may say to the contrary 
that was not the real cause of the war, and the question of peace 
scarcely at all depends upon it. 

The character of the Mexican people is incompatible with a govern. 
ment of mere laws. Military force has been found alone adequate to 
their control. The vast extent of the country has made it necessary 
to maintain such force in amount out of all proportion to the Jegitimate 
resources of the government. It has been, therefore, driven to the 
most desperate resorts, to forced loans, to oppressive imposts, and has 
contracted an inveterate habit of public robbery. No rights of property 
or of person could be considered as secured, no law as meaning any 
thing more than the regulation of the day, which the convenience ot 
the morrow might annul without the formality of repeal. Incessant 


posite to Matamoras.” This, it it be considered more than a mere 
rhetoric, is a case of i¢répou xporépou, or the cart before the 
horse, hardly to be looked for from so ¢ xperienced and observant a states- 
man. In point of fact, Mr. Slidell arrived in the city of Mexico early in 
December, and it was not until the 17th of January following that the order 
to Gen. Taylor was sent from Washington. It was known to the United 
States government officially, that Mr. Slidell had not been received on his 
arrival, and that the Mexican government was not disposed to receive him 
Still more was known on perfectly reliable unofficial evidence,—that a 
revolution was impending on the very pretext that President Herrera’s 
{ministration was willing to make terms with the United States. T 
anticipate events is sometimes held for superior sagacity. And it cannot 
be said, in this case, that the anticipation (so far as the rejection of the 
Minister was concerne d) in any de 2-2Tee produced the events themselves, 
or the revolution of Paredes was accomplished before the movement ol 
Gen. Taylor was known, and no one pretends that the former had apy 
ependence on or connection with the latter. 
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revolution hovered over the capital, and each new triumph of armed 
faction brought into power a more reckless and more needy crew of 
slunderers. Such was the origin of that long list of grievances which, 
after infinite dispute, and with extreme bad grace, Mexico partially 
consented to redress. From the same source of military rule, disre- 
gard of the rights of persons and sections, and continual revolutions, 
sprung the revoltof Texas. The Anglo-American’s love of constitu- 
tions, and his sturdy devotion to a fixed and peaceful rule of law, 
seems to have inspired the Mexican people with an extreme disgust, 
that finally settled down into a perfect hatred. A design was formed 
and in process of execution, to destroy and drive out the whole Ameri- 
can population of Texas, while that State was still a peaceable mem- 
ber of the Mexican confederacy. Can we wonder that such a state of 
feeling led to war, or that now war is com nenced, it seems impossible 

array before the Mexican ple consequences terrible enough to 
repress the movements of this settled hatred That defeat only ex- 
asperates it, and subjugation, smothering its blaze, gives it a more con- 
entrated intensity? That the ince of » war will ameliorate 
this hatred, we have no hope. Indeed, ws on the head and knife- 
points between the ribs, are not usual)) uturally a cause of love or 
4motive of forgiveness. 
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with his desire for peace The President, in his late message to Con- 
gress, Says : 


‘lam persuaded that the best means of vindicating the national 


honor and interest, and of bringing the war to an honorable close, 


will be to prosecute it with increased energy and power in the vitai 
parts of the enemy’s country.” 


accordance with this, he recommends a war loan, and an increase 


the army and intimates that these is are to be used to hunt out the 
ay from all his retreat u ypriate the revenues of the country, 
protect districts favorable to peace and to enforce upon Mexico a 
system of military contributions. f the proposition to end the aggres- 


sive character of the war he speaks with ev dent re pugnance. 


“To withdraw our army altogether from the conquests they have 
made by deeds of unparallele d bravery, and at the expense of so 
much bleed and treasure, in a just war on our part, and one which, 
by the act of the enemy, we could not honorably have avoided, 
; 


would be to degrade the nation in its own estimation and in that of 
the world.” 

Mr. Gallatin takes a verv different view of the question of honor. 
Hear him: 


Though sO dearly }) rch 
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American arms have at least put it in the power of the United States 
to grant any terms of peace, without incurring the imputation of 
being actuated by any but the most elevated motives. It would 
seem that the most proud and vain must be satiated with glory, and 
that the most reckless and bellicose should be sufficiently glutted 
with human gore. ‘ie 

‘A more truly glorious termination of the war, a more splendid 
spectacle, an example more highly useful to mankind at large, can- 
not well be conceived, than that of the victorious forces of the Uni- 
ted States voluntarily abandoning all their conquests, without requi- 
ring anything else than that which was strictly due to our citizens.” 

Here is an oppugnancy, not of opinion, but of sentiment, and go 
direct that it would seem vain to attempt to harmonize such opposites, 
And yet it is difficult to understand what point of honor is involved in 
the prosecution of a war after the resources of the enemy are exhausted, 

government driven to vagrancy and all organized resistance quelled. 


nsist, after an opponent is stretched on the ground, disarmed, 
led and helpless, that honor requires us to beat him till he cries 
ugh,” is rather to display the ferocity of a bully than the chivalry 


1 true soldier, and we are unw 
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quest of Mexico. Mr. Clay, in his 1 nt speech at Lexington, spoke 
with indignation of sucha sch nd with horror of the consequen- 
of attempting to unite the two countries and amalgamate the two 
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winding up his denuncia with more pith than reverence, 
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ning the various considerations that should govern in selecting that 
defensive line he was recommending, he says : 


“I go further, and add that it should be such as would deprive 
Mexico, in the smallest possible degree, of her resources and her 
strength ; for, in aiming to do justice to ourselves in establishing the 
line, we ought, in my opinion, to inflict the least possible injury on 
Mexico. I hold, indeed, that we ought to be just and liberal to her. 
Not only because she is our neighbor; not only because she is a 
sister republic ; not only because she is emulous now, in the midst of 
her difficulties, and has ever been, to imitate our example by estab- 
lishing a federal republic ; not only because she is one of the two 
greatest powers on this continent, of all the States that have grown 
out of the provinces formerly belonging to Spain and Portugal ; 
though these are high considerations, which every American ought 
to feel, and which every generous and sympathetic heart would feel, 
yet there are others which refer more immediately to ourselves. 
The course of policy which we ought to pursue in regard to Mexico 
is one of the greatest problems in our foreign relations. Our true 
policy, in my opinion, is not to weaken or humble her; on the con- 
trary, it is our interest to see her strong, and respectable, and capa 
ble of sustaining all the relations that ought to exist between inde- 
pendent nations. [ hold that there is a mysterious connection be- 
tween the fate of this country and that of Mexico, so much so, that 
her independence and capability of sustaining herself are almost as 
essential to our prosperity and the maintenance of our institutions, 
as they are to hers. Mexico is to us the forbidden fruit—the penalty 
of eating it would be to subject our institutions to political death.” 


President Polk, in his late message, expresses sentiments nearly the 
same,, in language that deserves to be quoted. 


“Tt has never been contemplated by me, as an object of the war, 
to make a permanent conquest of the republic of Mexico, or to anni- 
hilate her separate existence as an independent nation. On the con- 
trary, it has ever been my desire that she should maintain her nation- 
ality, and, under a good government, adapted to her condition, be a 
free, independent and prosperous republic. The United States were 
the first among nations to acknowledge her independence, and have 
always desired to be on terms of amity and good neighborhood with 
her. This she would not suffer. By her own conduct we have been 
compelled to engage in the present war. In its prosecution, we seek 
not her overthrow as a nation; but,in vindicating our national honor, 
we seek to obtain redress for the wrongs she has done us, and indem- 
nity for our just demands against her. We demand an honorable 
peace ; and that peace must bring with it indemnity for the past and 
security for the future. Hitherto Mexico has refused all accommo- 
dation by which such a peace could be obtained.” 


There is no evidence here of a thirst for blood or a lust for conquest. 
It is true, the language is not quite definite as to the conditions on 
which the President is willing to smooth the harsh front of war. “ In- 
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mnity for the past’’ is plain enough, but how we are to have “ secu- 

for the future,’’ from a country so distracted and a government so 

instable as the Mexican, passes our comprehension, and still more is it 

ncomprehensible, how the further prosecution of the war, extinguish. 

the last spark of national pride, hunting the government down into 

ominious helplessness, and breaking up every nucleus of organiza- 

, can be considered as a means for the attainment of that end. “Se. 

irity for the future,’’ is indeed a sort of goods that the Mexicans are 

is little able to gain for themselves as to give to others. One kind of 

security we have, the same in kind and incalculably greater in degree 

ian that which served so effectually as the shield of Texas,—the re- 

nbrance of the past, of the defeats of her armies, the capture of her 

ties, the occupation of her capital—a long train of victories on our 

side, of disasters and disgraces on hers. Is there any probability that 

Mexico will go out of her way to provoke the repetition of such a chas- 

tisement! Will not the very intensity and enduramce of her hatred 
ensure the perpetuity of her fear * 

lt is admitted by the President that we have in our hands the “ in. 

lemnity for the past.” Mr. Trist was authorized to propose peace to 

Mexico on the basis of a cession to us of New Mexico and California. 

These provinces are now in our quiet possession, and the President re- 

ends the establishment of civil governments over them, as part 

territory of the United States, It is the very simple and natu- 

rocess of paying ourselves out of the Mexican funds in our pos- 

But the President in approving of this mode of payment, 

.ware of the obligation to give Mexico credit for the amount. 

Congress follows his advice and confiscates these pro- 

e can be no more question of “indemnity for the past.” 

be struck out of the list of grievances unredressed, and can 

be counted among the motives for the prosecution of the war. 

was like- 
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active war. Our public debt is looming up imposingly. 

tes are fearfully large, and the end is nowhere visible. The 
enemy's country” have been already reached, one would 
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suppose, but, like a polypus, he seems just as much alive without his 
heart as with it,—to carry vitals in his legs, his arms,—everywhere. 

Every hoped-for means of ameliorating this branch of the horrors of 
war—the cost,—seems to have failed of realization. Mr. Benton once 
urged in the Senate, in answer to some rather startling estimates of 
the expense of cavalry, that it was not just to draw conclusions of the 
cost of this branch of the army from the experience of European 
wars ; that it would be to a great extent a self-subsisting force, fed by 
the wide grassy plains of the invaded country. The wide plains have 
been found, but as for grass, there is not enough for the grass-hoppers. 
These plains have proved the worst foraging country in the world. And 
what is worse, the Mexicans have shown themselves such adroit horse- 
thieves, that we should not be surprised to hear some day they had dis- 
mounted our whole cavalry force by some new device in the depart- 
ment of stealing. Cavalry has here proved more expensive and more 
difficult to subsist and keep in a condition of efficiency, than ever it 
proved before. 

Another grand stroke of policy, that was to save the Treasury from 
emptiness, was the system of dutics to be levied on imports into the 
places in our possession. We are so used to having a tariff prescribed 
as a sure remedy for all our domestic ills, that it is not wonderful the 
government presumed it would also cure our Mexican complaints. 
They have tried the medicine, but as it appears, with a lamentable 
want of success. Half a million is said to have been received in the 
last year, which, deducting charges, will probably be found so near no- 
thing, that the difference is not worth mentioning. The amount of 
money to be raised for the ensuing year from our own resources, the 
President says, is liable to be reduced by whatever is collected in Mex- 
ico, but he does not venture to consider the liability as so appreciable 
that it ought- to enter into the calculations or influence the delibera- 

ms of Congress. Indeed he treats it with a reserve that borders on 
the mysterious. There appears to be but one way of rendering this 
scheme serviceable to any extent,—which is for the United States t 
furnish buyers of the goods so imported. The export trade being cut 
off, it is not presumed that the import can flourish, unless by this ex- 
traordinary aid. 

Finally, as an infallible means, not ly of supporting the war, but 
of inspiring the Mexicans with a resist] longing for peace, it was de- 
termined that the army should levy contributions wherever it march- 

take provisions hout paying for them, and thus 
compel the enemy t contribute as far as practicable, towards the ex- 


penses of the war.” 


The ot in a high degree iaudable, but it 


was found, on attempting to car . t the consent of the enemy 
f the Mexicar mind, that 


the American Generals 
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levied the contributions, they were not paid. If they sent out to col. 
lect them by force, there was nothing to be found. Men do not gather 
figs from thistles. If they remonstrated with the inhabitants and ex. 
plained that the object of the contribution was not to promote plunder 
and systematize robbery, but merely to make them sensible of the pres. 
sure of war, they replied that they were, thank God, quite sensible of 
it already, and determined to add as little as possible to their experi. 
ence. Gen. Taylor and Gen. Scott both replied in much the same 
terms to the order of the War Department, in substance, that if they 
were to depend for a living only on forced contributions from the Mexi- 
cans, they should starve. 

The insuperable difficulty in the way of the success of this scheme, 
is that Mexico is miserably poor—and that especially in all the arti. 
cles of food on which we subsist, it is almost destitute. Never was a 
country so overrated. The march of our army has every where con. 
verted blooming valleys and rich plains into desolate wastes,—not by 
the ravages of war, but by the sad substitution of fact for romance. 
Summing up all the recent descriptions of the people and their coun. 
try, we find the exact counterpart in Justice Shallow’s modest account 
of his country residence: “ Barren, barren, barren ; beggars all, beg. 
gars all, Sir John; marry, good air.» And even this solitary allevia- 
tion of “ good air,”’ is far from extending to the whole country. There 
is no regular cultivation, and the inhabi. «ts gain a scanty and misera- 
ble subsistence by a thriftless industry. This is not likely to be im. 
proved by our invasion, and still less by an invitation to the people to 
deliver up their poor resources without payment. The old problems, 
to extract sunbeams from cucumbers, and to squeeze blood from tur- 
nips, are not more desperate of solution, than this of subsisting our ar- 
mies on the contributions of the Mexicans. If the war is continued, 
we must pay for it. ‘ 

What object then is to be gained by its prosecution? Is it peace! 
We can have the substance of peace, as Texas had it, by drawing a 
line and standing on the defensive. Is it indemnity for past spoliations! 
We have, by the concession of all, ample indemnity in our own posses- 
sion, which scarcely needs defending to remain securely ours. Is it 
honor? We have reaped the full harvest, and so thoroughly, that 
there would seem no possibility of adding to it, but by magnanimously 
and proudly refusing to glean on our own tracks and hunt in corners 
and bye-paths for the last straw. Is it safety from invasion? We, to 
fear Mexico! It is mockery to talk of the hunted deer turnimg back to 
ravage the covert of the lion. 

The topic of the Mexican War, in some of its many aspects has fig- 
ured so conspicuously in the Review, that it is not without reluctance 
we have given to ita chapter in this our especial editorial department. 
But it seems to us to have gained recently a point from which a new 
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Good Mrs. Nicholson having set out to learn very plain and very 
earthy matters of fact, without ceremony plunged at once in medias 
res,—talked with the beggars by the way-side, the laborers at their 
work, the destitute in their squalid rags and wretched hovels, the old 
who had nearly outlived misery, and the young who had just com- 
menced its bitter lessons. Moreover she travelled about in a way to 
make her, to a very serious extent, a sharer in the sufferings she went 
to explore. Much of the time she journied on foot, slept on the beds 
of the peasantry, subsisted on their potatoes, depended on their kindness 
for her sole protection, walked sometimes in rain and cold twenty 
miles a day, with the prospect at the end of it of having to bunt till 
midnight for a lodging place in a strange village, and with her purse 
occasionally reduced to the last shilling. A sketch of her outfit on her 
expedition round the coast of Munster and Connaught, deserves a 
place here. As the result of former experience, she says, 


“T had found that money, as a reward for any little favor (except 
among the guides) was refused, and I resolved to give them books, 
is well as to read among them, as [ had previously done. A good 
selection of tracts on practical piety, school books, and English and 
lrish Testaments, made up the catalogue. 

“I will mention the manner of carrying these books, because it 
proved to me so convenient; and if any other persons should ever 
climb the mountains and penetrate the glens as I did, they may find 
it expedient also. I carried no trunk, but a basket; had two pockets 
in which the tracts were put; and upon a strong cord fastened two 
bags, into which I put the Testaments, and appended this cord about 
me, under a Polka coat. When ona coach or car, these did not in- 
commode me; and when | stopped at a town, to visit upon the adja- 
cent mountains, I took from a bag what was required, put them in 
my basket, and went out, always minding to carry a Testament in my 
hand, which every peasant walking with me would ask me to read.” 


This is a picture that can only be improved by adding the personal 
traits of the traveller. Mrs. Nicholson is a Grahamite, conscientious- 
ly abhorring animal food—a teetotaller of the most uncompromising 
sort, who can never pass either the venders or drinkers of whiskey 
without giving them a piece of her mind—a loather of the lighted pipe 
to such a degree that her coach travelling is littke more than a record 
of her disgusts and sufferings from the Irish habit of smoking in these 

s*hicles—so bent on clean sheets, that she often wastes the time of 
sleep in vain negotiations and disputes about an article not to be found,— 
charitable and forgiving, but taking care to record all the ill-treatment 
she receives from respectable folks, and so minutely, that the moral 
roasting has the appearance of being well peppered with personal 
spite—and finally, rather too fond of believing and intimating that she 
s a favorite of heaven and the frequent subject of providential inter- 
ference. These qualities of course beam out constantly in the pro- 
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gress of so trying an experience as hers, and each is so intent on hav- 
ing its impressions fully recorded, that her book is mainly a very full 
auto-biography. The style is scarcely worth speaking of, though in 
general it is a very sufficient medium for the conveyance of the mat- 
ter. The author delights to interlard her discourse with phrases of 
scripture, and in aiming at the vivacious in style, she is rather apt to 
fall into the absurd. Here is a happy instance. 

“I heed not who says the picture is too highly drawn. Let them 
see this picture as I have seen it, let them walk it, let them eat it, let 
them sleep it, as | have done.” 


In her descriptions too, making it a matter of conscience to tell all 
she saw and experienced, without disguise, Mrs. Nicholson gets up 
very curious scenes sometimes. She had ascended the famous Dia- 
mond Mountain in Galway, and found the higher part so precipitous 
that she informs us, she could only descend by sitting down and slid- 
ing,—an incident in the search after the picturesque, that, considering 
the sex of the narrator, might better have been suppressed. Scenes of 
disgusting filth in the domestic economy of the poorest and most de- 
graded of the peasantry are not only described—which was necessary 
to the author’s design—but are repeated over and over as often as they 
occur in her experience, till the reader finds himself smothered in the 
horrible rubbish. It is the fault of a book merely of personal observa- 
tions, without generalization. Perhaps it gains something in the inter- 
nal evidence of authenticity, and if so we ought not to grumble at vio- 
ation of the principles of taste. 

What with general sympathy with the Irish, what with repeal and 
famine, we have had almost as much of the “Trish question” here as 
on the other side of the Atlantic. But we are in the position of ama- 
teurs. English statesmen have to treat the condition of Ireland as a 
practical subject, involving the safety of the empire, and perplexed 
beyond all others by the extremity to which the people are reduced, 
the vast interests dependent on the existing system, the vehement and 


perhaps even increasing nati ynal 


feeling of the Irish, and the irrecon- 
cileable differences of religion. The fiction of the “ United Kingdom” 
is very shallow. In all the essential elements of union they are want- 
ing, while between them rolls, in nature as well as in law, a sea of 
separation. As far as the Irish are a distinct people, they must of 
necessity, in a free government like Great Britain, form a party in the 
State, and that party is represented in the House of Commons by one 
hundred in six hundred members. Such a number, composed of venal 


i 


men, might be worth a handsome price in the political market; might 


shuffle from side to side, and decide many a political question; might 
vex the heart of ministers and even be sure of securing to itself a 


place in the cabinet and a share of the spoils ; but as an honest party, 
a party representing and true to Ireland, it is simply a name, a fixed 
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is not Irish. The feeling that such was and must be the position of his 
country in the Legislature of Great Britain, no doubt tempted O’Connell 
to his mighty but vain efforts for the repeal of the union. In the House 
of Lords the case is, if possible, still more desperate. Ireland has a 
fixed representation in that body, while in England every man who 
enjoys by descent, or gains by the will of his sovereign, a certain title, 


minority, whose very unity is sure to bring upon it a union of all that 


has a right toa seatin it. So sure are the English of their dominance, 


il 


and so little are they in the habit of treating Ireland as a part of the 
constituency of the British empire, that a political ferment in that coun- 
try is always considered as an evidence of disaffection, while a conces- 
sion to them is spoken of as a charity. That their opinion has any 
claim of right to modify British legislation, or that their condition con- 
cerns the duties of the government, seems not to be admitted. That 
legislation is intended for the benefit of the many and not of the few,— 
is interpreted, that it is intended for the benefit of England and not of 


Thus the protective system of Great Britain was carefully made the 
otective system of England only—and the latter was not only de- 
nded against the competition of the rest of the world, but quite as 
carefully against the competition of Ireland. Not a product of the 

tter that came in rivalry with those of England, could be carried 
across the channel without paying a heavy duty ;—not a possible manu- 
facture of hers, threatening to interfere with the monopoly of the Eng- 
lish, that was not forbidden by law. Not only the industry of Ireland 
has had no freedom of foreign exchange, but it has been cornered and 


) 
) 


p! 
ie 


fettered in every possible way within the limits of Great Britain her- 
self. 

The Church of England is another precious gift of this domination. 
Doubtless England, in the deep conviction that her Church was the 
true embodiment of Christianity, proposed in all honesty to confer the 
benefit of it upon her subject kingdom of Ireland. Governments are 

)apt to be of an evangelical turn of mind, and to be moved in matters 
f religion by a mere love of truth and righteousness, that it ‘would be 
unreasonable as well as indecorous in this case to suppose they were 
influenced by selfishness and a love of power. At any rate, the Es- 
tablished Church of England was fastened upon Ireland. At home the 
Church enjoyed the tenth of all the produce of the land for its sup- 
port—it was allowed the same in Ireland. But the inhabitants being 
all Cz lics, of course the Bishops, Priests. and Deacons were Eng- 
lish—how else could the livings be enjoyed, or the Irish be converted ? 
In practice, it was found easier to enjoy the livings than to change the 
religion, and so it happens that after supporting this foreign establish- 
ment for more than two centuries, the Irish are, as they were at the 
beginning, Catholics. 
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Finally, [reland having been abjected to the British crown by con- 


quest, and being tre ited from the first with great severity and cruelty, 
whereby it was moved to frequent vain attempts to recover its inde- 
endence, the judicious enforcement of « fiscation on every P ssible 


occasion, has in the course of time vested nearly the whole of the soil 


the country in the hands of Eng! proprietors. The landholders 
+} 


ind the laborers are of different races 1e former do not reside among 
the latter, and not only exercise no kindly moral restraint over them, but 
drain the rent of the land to England, and leave the superintendence of 
estates to hirelings, whose office it extort as much and give as little 
as possible. 

Thus Ireland is governed by a foreign gislature,—its industry is 
restrained from free competition wit f other portions of the Uni- 
ed Kingdom, and loaded with vexatious burdens,—its people, in addi- 
tion to the support of their own religion, are oppressed with the weight 

‘a foreign Church establishment which they abhor, and a great por- 

the rent of its land is anaually drained into another country 
any richness of soil, or nee of industry support such ex- 


t Could any people stand up under such a complication of 
burdens? Is it possible that Ireland should be otherwise than misera- 
bly poor after enduring for centuries such an unnatural system of go- 
vernment? Itis buta short time since, legally, no catholic could hold 
office under the British government or vote for members of Parliament 
and so thoroughly detestable to the English peoople was the law that 
removed this disability, that its passage shook the hold even of the 
Duke of Wellington upon their love ind veneration. And more re- 
the proposal to grant a few thousan pounds for the endowment 


itholic college, raised a storn ut the head of Sir Robert Peel. 


ently 
a Cr 


e 
creeted his advocacy of the 


1 
+ ] 


where it is held one of the 


exce 

m 
first duties of governmer 
We do not find these thing rs. Nicholson’s book. She is no 
losopher, or political economist, o mmentator on history. She 
says nothing of the laws which govern Ireland; knows nothing of the 
general results of its industry; g no statistics of its agriculture, 


commerce and manufactures, and draws no general conclusions as to 


the effect of its conflicting religion the State and religion of the peo- 
Indeed so decided a want of sympathy was shown with the pur- 


f her visit to Ireland, that she had scarcely the means of iearn- 


ing anything beyond what she was taught by her own eyes. But what 
she saw is a forcible comm the operation of these causes ; for 
the pove rty and misery { lreiand ad 1 not nd could not hide itself trom 
observation, and by looking at the picture she has drawn we may learn 


long persevered in, may al ength reduce a people. We do not pro- 
21 VOL. XIII.—NO. 25. 


to what extremity of wretchedness an unnatural system of legislation, 
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pose to trace the lines of this picture minutely, and should vainly seek 
n our brief space to exhibit its lights and shades with any distinctness 
We can only allude to the salient points. 

First among these stands out that aspect of desolation which springs 
from the isolated, despised, forsaken condition of the peasantry, with 
reference to the government and landed proprietorship of the country. 
The laws have the aspect, not of a system of protection, but of domi- 
nation, and their executors are a powerful army, distributed in garrisons 
and posts throughout the island. The proprietors either never show 
themselves among their tenants, or show themselves as conquerors to 
reluctant, despised and suspected subjects, who are not recognized as 
having any claim to sympathy, who are not their countrymen and fel- 
ow. citizens,—who are nothing but the Irish. There are of course, ex- 
ceptions to this, but it is the general character of the relation of tenant 

nd landlord. On the estates owned by English proprietors, the place 
of the latter is filled by a steward or manager, and if hard dealings, 
the extremity of exaction, the utter absence of all generous and kindly 
care, constituted the circle of the landlord’s duties, they could not be 
better fulfilled than by these “ middle-men.” 

Under such a system, labor has been reduced to the lowest pittance 
that can sustain life. In the whole south and west of Ireland, the 
number of exceptions to this extreme destitution is very few. The 
dwellings are such as the hardiest wild beasts would scarcely accept in 
exchange for their native coverts. Whatever animals are reared for 
market or for necessary use, are housed in the same enclosure and fre- 
quently in the same room with the wretched human families, and there 
are gathered, cowering, half-fed, in one scene of filth, confusion and 
squalor, heart-broken fathers and mothers, sickly, emaciated and almost 
naked children, with pigs, cows, and sometimes donkies and horses. 
For subsistence, they have been driven fromm stage to stage downwards, 
till they are reduced to the smallest quantity that will sustain life, of 
the cheapest and most prolific of al] articles of vegetable diet—the 
potato. The extreme rate of wages is a shilling a day—generally in 
the south and westof Ireland it is no more than eight pence, and to a 
large portion of the population this is sure only at the busy portions of 
the year. The restof the time they work for what they can get,—five 
pence or even three pence a day, and crowds of them may be seen in 
the market-places or the suburbs of the towns at break of day, with 
their implements of labor, silently and anxiously watching to see if no 
man will give them work. With them it is a question of life. As the 
result of her observations through the greater part of the island, Mrs. 
Nicholson contradicts broadly the imputation of laziness brought against 
the Irish by English writers, and her volume abounds in striking proofs 
of their laboriousness. On the coast of Kerry, she found the women 
employed in gathering sea-weed for manure of thefarms. They were 
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at work from day-dawn till dark, in the water, and the reward was just 


toes on which they fed. This is one mong 





enough to pay for the pota 


many illustrations. 





The incongruous elements of religion appear every where, and every 
where add to the dark shades of the picture. The great body of ; 
Irish are Catholics, while Protestantism is the established religion, and 


has been so for centuries. In the very spirit of conquest, it seems to 


have cared for nothing but the 
Ireland, not as a ministering angel, but a persecuting demon. It has 
the weight of its hard, cold hand has 


spoils of victory, and to have visited 


never lost its foreign heart, and 


t Progress in the conversion of the 


been a constant, crushing tyranny. 
natives it has made none, nor ga ned one step in the affections, the res- 
pect and confidence of the people whom it has fed upon and professed 
It is admitted on all hands, says Mrs. Nicholson, herself an 


to teach. 
the Union would be fatal to the 


earnest Protestant, that the repeal of 


Protestant cause in Ireland. Not from persecution or legislative ex- 


clusion,—for the British empire would certainly secure perfect tolera- 
tion to the state religion of Eng but simply because it has sought 

r no hold upon the hearts of the pe »ple —because it has lived by pil. 
lage and not by honest labor—because it has carefully preserved its 


character of a foreign and intru 
exclusive state patronage would be draining it absolutely of a 


ve system—and the withdrawal of its 


+ op 
l] the 


blood it ever had in its veins, and 
this notice, of the North of Lreland, whic} 


lucation, agriculture and the ge- 


it would die of inanition. We speak 
h 


not here, nor in any part « 
in the matter of religion, as well as e 
neral standard of comfort, would present an aspect widely different and 
much less repulsive. 


W e have descri ed a condition Of humal 
it of Swift’s Yahoos, and it would be 


ty that, in regard to anima! 
= BS 





comforts, is little better than tha 

a most interesting study to examine how far this utter physical degra- 
dation had succeeded in depressing the moral and intellectual nature of 
the Irish to the level of that horrible creation of-the great misanthro- 
pist. The most wonderful part ie study is this,—that the instant 
one turns from the physical wretchedness and degradation of this peo- 


ple, the whole current of feeling changes—it is going out of deep dark- 
ness into bright sunshine. The play of wit, the gush of eloquent feel- 


ing, the flow of expression alive with poetic imagery, the quick intui- 


tion of native genius, the devotion of an eager, passionate patriotism, 


an unforgetting gratitude for kindness, a hospitality that is ready to 


share the last morse! with a suffering stranger and shun the thanks as 


naively as it confers the favor—such is the moral and intellectual spirit 
rling for life amid the foul discomforts, 


which our author tound strugg 
s of the Irish cabins. Certainly it is a won- 


, »l Y 
starvation. sickness, and rag rt 


lerful people that can retain such qualities under such trials. 
i ] ‘ | + th +} . ; } 
phe conditio e irish in connecti®r nh their peculiar Charac- 
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leaves so broad a margin 


or contradictions and incongruities, that 

t is scarcely wonderful that they have been an insoluble en gma to po. 

economists and manner of system-makers. They will not 

ler any spe description—they rebel against all attempts at 

lassification. The English have resented this perverse and uncon- 

erable originality, and cut short the difficulty by insisting that all the 

sufferings of the Irish spring from their follies and vices, and that all 

heir good qualities are a sham. ‘The London Quarterly Review for 
ist September, in a1 


I 


iotice of a volume of Irish sketches by a British 
fficer, holds them up to derision, 


because that with a family of fat pigs 
every cabin, they never taste meat. 


But it is too costly an article of 


or them. Every where the poor produce and fabricate the luxu- 


es the rich, but they are none the more able to use them. The 
Irish peasant can no more afford to eat the animals he fattens for the 
rket, than the poor artizan in the “ Mysteries of Paris’ could afford 


o wear the gems he spent his life in pol shing. Poverty driven to ts 
last resorts, must feed upon the cheapest article of subsistence. The 
writer noticed by the Review, relates anecdotes to prove that the Irish 
ire perversely stupid in this matter of food ; that they cannot even be 
srsuaded, when they have opportunity, to give up the potato for a 
ore generous diet; and in confirmation of this, the reviewer states 
hat during the heicht of the famine, while the people were dying by 


usands, of starvation, the greatest abundance of excellent fish, in the 
sea and in the rivers, vainly invited them to live ;—they knew how to 
tarve, but not how to eat fish. How far this is true we cannot say. 
y nothing r habits so firmly as extreme poverty. It con. 

s all the motions of life into so rr a circle, and represses with 

8 te 1 hand al 7 ‘te ety—its scales of rust furm so 
} 5 ul and b 1} ‘ tl e re t d sposed to dis jute e > in 
stance of prejudice as extreme this. But inthe United States we 
ave the means of study ne the Iris re fairly, and we do t be- 
eve that any facts can be produced among us, to support th proach 
their intelligence. Fin lly the reviewer places in strong light, 

the monstrous folly—too gross for any people but the Irish,—of their 
repeal agitation, their deserting the labor on which they lived, to gather 


Is and listen t 


myriat ) ranting speeches against the English, to strip 
hemselves of their last shilling to fill the purse of a political empiric 
who undertook in their behalf what nothing but utter madness could 
believe him capable of effecting. To the English who had forged the 
thains and well knew of what temper and strength they were, and to 


ectators who could see the vast 


nen 
ec 


ju ility of the contest, the agita- 
of the repeal of the Union did indeed seem an al 
But it did not seem impossible t 


} 


on most supernatural 
sly o the Irish, because their great- 


statesman believed, or professed to believe it in their power, and if 


s foreign and unnatural tyranny ld be driven Out, was it not well 
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worth the sacrifice of the last shilling, or even the last drop of blood ! 
One effect it did produce, and probably that was really the immediate 
object of the Liberator,—it awaked, embodied and immensely strength- 
ened the national spirit of the people, and revived the almost forgotten 
truth that Ireland was sti!! inhabited by the Irish. In this regard only, 
the effect may well be worth all it cost. It seems almost certain that 
Ireland has gained power as an element of British legislation, that its 
condition has been more fully studied and a nearer approach made to a 
knowledge of the true causes and the best remedies, of the manifold 
sufferings of this people, and if so, then O’Connell’s agitation will prove 
neither a Curse nor a folly. 


3.—The Public Men of the Revolution, including events from the 
Peace of 1783, lo the Peace of 1815, in a Series of Letters, 
dy the late Hon. Wa. Svuuivan, L.L.D., with a Biographicay 
Sketch of the Author, and additional Notes and References 
by his Son, Joun T. 8S. Suttivan. Philadelphia: Carey & 
Hart, 1847. 


Tats volume is a republication with some notes and additions, of a 
work that first appeared in 1834, and seems to have been called out 
by the then recent publication of Jefferson’s letters and memoirs. It 
is awarm defence of the Federalists, and a very bitter review of 
Jefferson's political career. Whether there was thought to be any 
thing in the present position of politics that called forthe revival of 
this controversy, or whether simply a wish to preserve in remem 
brance a book, the point of which is somewhat dulled by the fading 
interest attached to the mere personal and party opinions of Mr 
Jeflerson, induced its republication, we cannot say. At any rate it is 
not unworthy of a permanent place among books serving to illustrate 
yur past history, and will be read with pleasure by all who are fond 
of party controversy ingeniously carried on, and with profit by all 
who think the careful comparison of the arguments on both sides 
necessary toa just conclusion. The author was a gentleman, and 
i characterized the men of the revolution is not unfre 
rules and principles by which he judges 


that tone whic! 
quently apparent in the 
form of the book is that of familiar letters—the topics 


iandled—the rder is careless, and the superficial ap 


i 


others. rhe 
} 
: 


are slightly 
h might be expected from the title page. Under 


pearance is that which 
this surface. however, there runs a current of the strongest devotion 


21" 
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to the cause of the old Federal party, and of the most settled hos- 
tility to the party of Jefferson, and all that which in our day is called 
Democracy. On one subject the author speaks sentiments that, un- 
fortunately, are no longer uttered in Boston, and that deserve to save 
even his Federalism from a harsh judgment at the South. Discus- 
sing in his preface, the causes favorable and hostile to the continu- 
ance of our system, he says: 


Closely connected with civil war and disunion is the question of 
Slavery. A most unfortunate delusion has arisen, founded partly on 
hostility to the principle of slavery, (a principle which, in the abstract, 
no reasoning can sustain.) partly on disregard of the true nature of 
the negro, partly on mistake of the true sentiment of all classes of 
society, but more than on either of these, on the error, that the condi- 
tion of the negro can be bettered by manumission, in a land where 
white population hold the political power and the physical strength. 
This is a subject full of fearful apprehension, so long as philanthropy 
so entirely misapplies itself, in territories where slavery does not ex- 
ist, as to attempt to govern within territories where ages have inter- 
woven slavery with all the desired objects of life. It is already seen 
that this matter resolves itself into a question of mere interest ; and 
no teacher is needed to make known, that the next door neighbor to 
interest is force; and that this will surely be called in, when interest 
finds itself presumptuously assailed. What sort of philanthropists 
must they be, however amiable their motives. who propose to intelli- 
rent masters voluntarily to exchange condition with their slaves !” 


And again, the author refers to the subject in the concluding letter 


of the volume. 


“ The preservation of the Union is implied in supporting and pre- 
serving the constitution. The writer, readily admitting to all men 
the same independence in matters of opinion, which he claims to ex- 
ercise for himself, is sincerely convinced, that some of the best inten- 
ded measures now going on in the New England States, will do 
more towards breaking up the Union, than all that “ Anglomen, mon- 
archists and traitors” could have done, if all that Mr. Jefferson said 
of them were as true as he wished to have it believed to be. What- 
ever philanthropists and christians may say and feel, as to the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and however sound they may bein their abstract 
notions, this is a subject in which those dwelling in non-slaveholding 
states have not the right to interfere, but are positively forbidden to 
do so by the constitution and laws. All-sufficient as these difficul- 
ties may be to arrest one’s progress, these reformers overlook the 
facc, that their measurescan do no possible good, while they are sure 
to effect the most serious evil—evil, which will be felt by irritated 
reaction, on all the most precious interests of the North and East. 
This policy, if pursued. will inevitably conclude in the separation of 


the Union; and then an Andrew Jackson may be a blessing.” 


ac 
“= 


es were written, be it re nembe red, in 1834 wl en the 


re 
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Abolition party, as such, did not exist, and when that fell spirit which 
has for so many years domineered over Congress, converted State 
Legislatures into emmissaries of mischief, and state legislation into 
systematic warfare upon the constitution and laws of the Union; 
which has buried the best interests of the country under the debris 
of a fraticidal &trife and convulsed the land with the violence of open 
and loudmouthed treason—was as yet veiled in humble manners and 
modest speech, and to only the most far-sighted gave promise of the 
monstrous proportions to which it has since swelled. We cannot 
but admit that the citizen of Boston, who thus foresaw the evil, and 
ius gave the warning, was both a wise man and a true lover of his 
country. We might find matter equally worthy of commendation in 
his remarks on the dangers of the spirit of faction; but we took up 
his volume with no intention of making it the basis of a discussion 
either of slavery or of general principles of politics. 

In the extract above there is a reference to President Jackson, 
which may remind the reader that this book, written during the ex- 
citing years of his second term, and by one, who, glorying in the 
name of Federalist, saw in the usurper, tyrant, deified hero, etc. etc., 
the legitimate result of Jeffersonism. So would Jefferson have 
lorded it over his party ; beheaded hosts of innocent Whig officials ; 
known no law of patriotism and treason, but subserviency and oppo- 
sition to his wishes;—so, too, would he have vetoed banks, removed 
deposites, issued specie circulars and played the deuce in general. 
Every allusion by the author to his own times, stigmatises Jackson 
as the last and most terrific monster spawned by democracy : and he 
seems to himself to find full, final and conclusive justification for all 
the severity of his condemnation of Jefferson, that under his banner 
marched the party which raised to the presidency Andrew Jackson. 
A few years have so far modified the fiery passions and bitter judg- 
+} 


ments of those days, as to make it rather the weak point in the con- 


demnation of Jefferson, that out of his dust sprung in due course, that 
famous “ Hickory.” which dealt such a world of hard knocks upon 
the heads of all comers. It is a comment worth making, that the 


most resolute and self-willed of all our presidents, and the one who 
approached the powers of that office nearest to the energy of mon- 
irchy, was succeeded by the least enterprising of all, and that from 
the moment of his retirement, the presidency has been in effect no 
more than the chairmanship of the cabinet. Undoubtedly, a succes- 


sion of men like Jackson, would be able very seriously to change the 


working of any form of government except that of simple despotism ; 


jut such a succession is so remote a possibility in a republic so vast 
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as ours, that it scarcely needs to be provided for even in books of 
political philosophy. 

Our author justifies his severe handling of the character of Mr. 
Jefferson on the ground that the latter had carefully prepared for pos- 
thumous publication, memoirs containing the most serious charges, 
not only against the patriotism of the Federalists as a party, but 
against distinguished individuals of that party, by name, and that 
this treasury of political scandal was delivered over to his executors 
to be passed into the currency of authentic materia! for history, at a 
time when most of the parties were in their graves, and it might be 
supposed the evidence necessary to their vindication had been buried 
with them. “It is to be remembered,” says he, when in the course 
of his sketches he comes to the presidency of Jefferson, “that this is not 
an attack, buta defence ; and that in defending, it is indispensable to 
shew Mr. Jefferson’s own character, as disclosed by himself.” All 
this is fair enough, and indeed, it needed no argument to prove the 
propriety of a man’s defending his party and his opinions from impv- 
tations derogating from the honesty of both. 

We doubt very much, however, whether the old Federal party 
needed vindication from many of the hearsay scandals which Mr. 
Jefferson has dignified with a place in his memoirs, and consequently 
whether Mr. Sullivan has really effected much in exposing the flim- 
sy texture of which they were made. They were the offspring of 
party night-mare, and if we could hunt up and arrange all the horri- 
ble tales and gloomy predictions on which Federalism nourished its 
passions in those days, we should only prove that the venom of cal- 
umny was then, as ever, a part of the armory of all faction, and that 
of all forms of credulity there is none more absurd, or more thorough- 
ly at war with man’s pretensions to be a reasonable animal, than the 
credulity of excited partisans. The Federalists, however, have ex- 


perienced, in part, the fate of the Carthaginians; they were 80 
utterly and irretrievably destroyed as a party, that even their name 
has become a kind of scare-crow, and is most of ali disowned and es- 
thewed by those who have succeeded to more or less of their politi- 


cal estate ; while the very nick-name they fixed as a stigma on the 


party of Jefferson, has become so popular as to be fought for by 
both the great parties of the Union. Federalism, dying out so utter- 
ly, left its popular history to be written by its enemies, and, like the 
Carthaginians aloresaid, has been “ mightily abused.” Even Han- 
nibal has survived the hatred of his conquerors, and his history has 
been reconstructed out of their own admissions and contradictions, 
so as to make a most respectable show; may not the Federalists, as 
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well? No new evidence, however, or new readings of old evidence, 
can in the least contract or soften this one grand overshadowing fact 
both in the cage of the Carthaginians and the Federalists, that they 
were at last routed, overwhelmed and exterminated—that. in conflict 
with their adversaries, they lacked the elements of permanent suc- 
cess. They had not a sufficient basis; and of the latter it must be 
said, their principles were rather the exceptional than the universal. 

The Federalists are fond of tracing back their party to the revolu- 
tion. It is claimed that they formed the constitution—that they were 
the supporters of Washington’s administration,—while the Republi- 
can party originated with the enemies of the constitution, who were 
also the enemies of Washington’s administration, and who triumph- 
ed once and for allin the election of Jefferson. This is partly true,— 
true ina shadowy sense,—but in substance it is not true. There was 
ap yrtion, and no inconsiderable portion of the people of the States: 
who were opposed to l l ratin so great a b dy of Pp wer to the 
federal gvovernment- hi ieved that with such a beginning its 
tendency would be to enlar ent, and that the end would be the 
annihilation of the power i I bility of the States. There 
s another portion wl trenuously contended for the delegation 


) 1 le 


- ‘ . 7, | 
nuch larger power i 


by the constitution as 
it was adopted. When this instrument was submitted to the States 
for ratification, the two parties stood in a very different relation. 
The strong-government party were convinced that it was the near- 
est approach to their views that could be hoped for, and they urged 
its adoption. The States-party were equally sure that its rejection 
would lead to the formati ‘a weaker central governmeat, which 
y desired, and they therefore opy l its adoption. There was 
ym it se la fair and moderate compromise, 

and who of course gave il their ipport without the misgivings of 
either extreme. When it was adopted, all parties submitted to it as 
the supreme law of the land, and claimed and had an equal right to 
its protection, and an equal voice in its interpretation. So far from 
there being any distinction made at the commencement of the admin- 
istration of Washinston, to the disadvantage of the representatives 
of any one of these dissentient opinions, the first cabinet exhibited an 
amalgamation of them all; and its two most eminent men, Hamilton 
and Jefferson, were the leaders of the two extremes’ No charge of 


hostility to the Union was ever brought against Patrick Henry, the 


warmest of all the opposers of the adoption of the constitution. He 


was no candidate for the Presidency—he was not in the way of the 


he head run his career re parties became defined. 
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With no better foundation, Jefferson, because he had disapproved of 
the same constitution which Henry denounced, was stigmatised and 
vilified as a disunionist, and every expression he used in condemna- 
tion of the Federal measures, tending, as he maintained, to stretch 
the powers of the government by unwarrantable construction, was 
perverted into a declaration of hostility to the Union. 

In part he may himself have been the cause of this early and set- 
tled hatred of the Federalists ; for, considering the breadth and ori- 
ginality of his mind, Jefferson was unaccountably fond of mere gos- 
sip and had an extravagant liking for political slang. Perhaps he 
learned it among the French Republicans,—the hardest party haters, 
the most dexterous and powerful wielders of abuse, of political dirt, 
ind political brick-bats, that the world has ever seen. It detracted 
much from the dignity of his character, and possibly added some- 
hing to his popularity. It was part of the same fault that he did 
not allow all this to be buried with him. But the gradual separa- 
tion of the elements of Washington’s administration into distinct 
parties, representing irreconcileable principles, not in respect to the 
existence, but the interpretation of the constitution, was inevitable. 
[t could not but happen that those who had desired and urged the 
adoption of a stronger government, should seek to discover in the 
existing system the powers which they thought ought to belong to 
it—honestly, perhaps,—perhaps not always honestly ;—but the mere 
bias of mind, always acting, would surely carry them in that direc- 
tion; while, as surely, those who had thought the powers danger- 

usly large, would seek to limit them. To this end they could use 
but one means,—insisting that no powers were delegated but those 
which were explicitly conferred, or were clearly necessary to the 
execution of the delegated powers. The arguments of Hamilton 
and Jefferson, for and against a United States Bank, as they are 
analyzed in Marshall’s Washington, will show the precise point of 
departure of these two master minds, in their interpretation of the 
constitution. But this was a difference in regard to measures, and it 
extended no further than to engender some coldness and distrust 
between the leaders. There was.no division of the people into par- 
ties during Washington’s administration, and the election of Adams 
and Jefferson to the Presidency and Vice Presidency at his retire- 
ment, is full of proof, if any were needed, that party took its organi- 
zations afterwards. In fact, the line was drawn during the admin- 
stration of Mr. Adams, and it was especially upon his measures 
that the broad and hostile distinction of parties was first formed. 
Mr. Jefferson is accused of having first organized faction under our 
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constitution. The proof is in the fact, that Mr. Adams, with a high 
revolutionary fame, with the advantage of having been eight years 
Vice President and four years President, was defeated in his canvass 
for re-election, and defeated by Jefferson. Beyond this there is no 
proof that mere party machinery was brought to bear against him. 
On the contrary, to all appearance, Mr. Jefferson was very quiet 
during his Vice-Presidency, and there is no record of extraordinary 
means used to combine men against the administration. It acted 
out its character in as much peace as was consistent with the liberty 
of the press and of speech, and it fell by the verdict of the people 
upon its measures. Mr. Jefferson received a decided majority of the 
electoral votes, and it was only the accident that gave the same 
number to Burr, the Republican candidate for Vice President, which 
carried the election into the House of Re presentatives, 

This election was the first great hand-to-hand struggle of Fede- 
ralism and Republicanism, and in its progress may be seen to what 
extent the one party and the other was accountable for the savage 
passions that afterwards characterized their divisions. Jeflerson 
commanded, in the House, the vote of eight States—the Federalists 


had six, and two were equally divided. Let it be remembered that 


the election was carried to the House from no doubt of popular sen- 
timent—the people had given Jeflerson a decided majority—but by 
mere oversight, they had given to their candidate for Vice President 
an equal number of votes. The Federalists had no hope of carry- 
ing their own man, but at the very first ballot threw their whole 
strength for Burr. The vote was for Jeflerson eight States,—for 
surr siz, and twe blank, from the equal 


jual division of their representa- 
tion, and this continued unchanged for thirty-five ballotings, etxend- 


ing over a period of seven days. The excitement was terrible. The 


Federal party had tried to gain some assurances from Burr of favor 
for their cause, as a motive for adhering to him, but he kept aloof 
and silent. They then sounded Jeflerson, and among the most pro- 
minent points on which they sought to make terms with him, was 
that of the safety of the Federal office-holders. This appears, by 
their own account. to have been the great subject of anxiety with 


them, and for which they were ready to yield most of the ot! 


others. 
Where was faction, in this case? On the one side was the eandi- 


ate j ; 7 ; ; alection \ e lef} { , . é 

date of the country, whose election was left to ( ongress by an acci- 
dent certainly not contemplated by the 
the party which claimed to be the only true guardians of the consti- 
tution, of the Union and of sound political principle, taking advan- 
tage of that accident, not to put into office 


constitution. On the other, 


a representative of their 
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own prince iple s, but to induce a subordinate of their opponents to sell 


his faith, for a chance of the Presidency ;—and that the man, of all 
or whom proud, pure and patriotic Federalism was thus rea- 


dealing and convulse the 


others, ! 
dy to reverse all recognized rules of fair 
country with the scandal of undisguised corruption, should have been 
Aaron Burr! Is it wonderful that political divisions, after such an 
exhibition, either of gross venality or of perverse hatred, so intense 


as to blind men to the distinctions of good and evil, should have 
assumed an aspect of personal bitterness, and that henceforth, for a 
time, a great gulf should have yawned between the parties! It 
was, in fact, the death-blow of Federalism as a ruling party, and 
nflicted by its own hand. perilous to the countfy seemed the 
strait to which Federalism had driven it in this election, that a con- 
titutional majority of the States readily concurred in an alteration 
‘the mode of electing the President and Vice President. 

But our author, who evidently defends his cause from hearty con- 
viction, and with the spirit of a true knight, is willing to try parties 
solely by the measures and policy that distinguished their dominance, 


He maintains that the administration of Adams was eminently pa- 
triotic, and illustrated on all sides by wise laws and useful measures, 
ind that Jefferson's was, on the contrary, selfish, partizan and mis- 


chievous. This is certainly broad enough and bold enough. Let 


us touch a moment on the parallel. 

measures of Adams, much contested at the time, has 
certainly received, since, the general approval of the country,—the 
resistance to France in 1799. The spirit of the people will always 
justily, in the end, a resolute bearing towards foreign nations, and all 
the more certainly, because it is the safest as well as the most hono- 
relations of peace. The measures of 


One of the 


rable way of maintaining the 

to England, so perseveringly tried by the succeed- 
ing administrations, did not finally save the country from war, and 
abase the courage and diminish 


passive resistance 


in the meantime, they did much to 
the resources so greatly needed when the struggle came on. The con- 
demnation of the embargo and non-importation laws has been as 
decided as the approval of the resistance to France. Mr. Jeflerson’s 
friends are chary, too, of expatiating on his gun-boat navy—a scheme 
yn which a great statesman could not safely risk his claims to im- 
these measures, the characteristic of the 
parallel is just the reverse ;- » measures of Adams having ‘the sic kly 
life of a day, and those of Jefferson deeply stamped upon the long 


future of the Republic. 
The United States court was reorganized, under Adams, on the 


mortality. But aside from 
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principle of an entire separation of the courts of original and of appel- 
late jurisdiction—they being composed of distinct classes of Judges. 
The law was repealed in the first year of Jefferson’s administration, 
and the court organized in a form that has remained unquestioned 
to this time. The alien and sedition laws are first among the cha- 
racteristic measures of the administration of Adams. At this dis- 
tance of time we can look at those enactments without being blinded 
with the dust they raised or moved by the war-cries with which they 
were assailed and defended. It is worthy of observation, however 
that, whether good or bad, no attempt has ever been made to revive 
them, though the number of aliens among us has increased ten-fold, 
and the amount of violent invective against the high functionaries 
of the government has certainly not diminished. They were essen- 
tially at war with the spirit of our institutions, and no time can make 
them congenial. The first of these laws put all aliens under the 
immediate guardianship of the President. He could order them all 
out of the country ; he could grant them special license to remain ; 
could compel them to give bonds for their good behavior—and all 
this at his own mere discretion. So wide a discretionary power as 
thie, over a large body of men, little attached to our institutions from 
residence, cannot but be considered as dangerous. The power of 
harrassing, gave, in scarcely a less degree, the power of using them. 
Our author touches the matter tenderly—admits that subsequent 
experience is against confiding such power to the Executive, and 
finally urges in defence of the law that it was never in a single in- 
stance put in force! This is rather a proof of its odiousness than of 
the moderation of the President, who certainly intended to enforge 
it when he advised its enactment. The term of residence prepara- 


. 
tory to naturalization was also extended by this law, which was 


repealed the first year of Mr. Jeflerson’s administration, and the na- 
turalization laws placed on the footing they have ever since main- 
tained, 

The sedition law, equally odious at the time and sharing the same 
fate with the other,—a speedy death with no hope of resurrection,— 
will, as far as the mere principles of law are concerned, much better 
bear examination. Its important provision was the making it punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment, to publish defamatory accusations 
against the Congress or the President, or attempting to bring them 
into contempt, and to stir up the hatred of the people against them. 
It allowed the accused to give in evidence, under the general issue, 
i, and in this respect the law was 
rather a mitigation than aggravation of the law of libel. But it 

22 VOL. XIII.—NO. 25. 


the truth of the matters charge: 
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created a new political offence, and one the boundaries of which 
were absolutely indefinable. There was no degree of opposition 
which might not be construed into an attempt to bring the govern- 
ment into contempt. All which was new in the scope of the law could 
not but be regarded as an attempt to shield Congress and the Exe- 
cutive from the free scrutiny of the people; while, so far as it merely 
provided for cases of libel, it transferred to the United States courts 
a jurisdiction in criminal matters, properly belonging to the State 
courts. Furthermore, it must be regarded as the initial to other 
measures, and, looking to its tendency, who could set limits to the 
principles on which it was founded? 

A bankrupt law was enacted during this administration, which ex- 
pired by its own limitation during the next, and was not renewed. 
Even in this case, the abiding opinion of the country was followed ; 
for although bankrupt laws have since been enacted, they have only 
been allowed to live during the exigency that gave occasign to them, 
So that where a ghost of one of the measures of that time has re- 
visited us, it has been allowed to stay only long enough to show that 
it was not a being of this world. 

The leading laws enacted under Jefferson’s administration, have, 
on the contrary, been distinguished for permanence. A constitution- 
al change was made in the mode of electing the President and Vice 
President, which has never been disturbed—the naturalization law, 
still in force, was enacted—the United States Court was reorganized 
in its present form. Above all, Jeflerson set the precedent for the 
acquisition of foreign territory, which has exercised so grand an in- 
fluence over the development of our power, and has so deeply rooted 
itself in the policy of, the country. Even in matters of form, he was 
a lawgiver. He first introduced the practice of sending written mes- 
sages to Congress—he established the precedence of the Secretary 
of State in the Cabinet, and the system of parliamentary rules he 
drew up in his Vice Presidency, is still of authority. We do not 
touch those political maxims and principles which he disseminated, 
and which have entered deeply into the faith of the country—they 
would illustrate quite as forcibly the enduring character of all that 
proceeded from Jefferson. 

In that division of the country characterized as the French and 
British parties, it was equally his fortune to be on the side of the na- 
tural and enduring sentiment of the people. The memory of our 
“old ally,” is still green and flourishing—still appealed to as an in- 
fluence of peace and a bond of amity ; while the charge of sympathy 
with our “old enemy” can hardly now be made without being re- 
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ceived as an insult and repelled asacalumny. The partizanship then 
was carried to great excess, and in its consequences led to that un- 
natural feeling which marked the pregress of the war with England, 
and fixed upon a portion of the country a stigma of indifference to 
its honor, if not of treachery to its safety, which after ingenuity has 
vainly sought to wipe out. Our author has treated of this branch of 
his subject at great length, and with even more of the bitter judg- 
ments and harsh language of mere party, than marks the preceding 
part of his book. He will have it that the whole foreign policy of 
Jefferson was dictated by a slavish subserviency to France, and a 
settled hatred of England. Such accusations may safely be left for 
answer to their own absurd extravagance. The preference for 
France, on the part of the Republicans, it would be vain to deny ; 
ind as vain to deny the preference of the Federalists for England. 
Neither party would have thought of denying it, during Jefferson’s 
udministration, and each party challenged judgment on the reason- 
ableness of its partiality. The succeeding age has decided that 

e Republicans were right; that, allowing France no claim to our 


but this, that she had been a true friend in the time of our 


itmost need, and that probably without her aid, we should have 


| 


losing that creat boon of 


been subjugated and enslaved, ’ 

lependence, but suffering all the bitterest penalities for daring 
laim it; with no argument in|! avor but this, it appears now 
calm-judging persons little short of monstrous that a question should 
ever have been raised, of the honesty of prefering her to the enemy 
with whom we had been so long and so fiercely in conflict. 

But it is said—and this is the great point in the Federal argu- 
ment—that England was fighting for the liberties of Europe against 
the progress of a great military despotism, and that the republican 
party joined hearts with the myrmidons of the despot against the 
champions of freedom. Thesucceeding age has passed judgment up- 
on this pointalso. Itis to be remembered that England began the war 
and without provocation, against France still a republic, and for the 
purpose of re-establishing the old despotism. To the continuance of 
war with all Europe, for her own independence,—a war so grand in 
the scheme of attack and so absorbing in the necessities of defence, 
that all France was turned into a.camp, and arms became the sole 
passion of the people, —was due the cat istrophe of the republic, and 
the growth of an empire founded on conquest and moved by the spi- 

tof aggression. The responsibility of England for this result is 
ot small. In the outset, she was not, then, the champion of liberty, 


, , ; ’ \ 
but its enemy. ry her by the final iss nd just as little wil! her 
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claim be allowed. Her party triumphed most effectually. What 
became of the liberties of Europe? The old monarchy was re-es. 
tablished in France, with a paper charter which no man believea 
would be respected, and nothing saved France from immediately 
relapsing into the old despotism but the remains of the revolutionary 
spirit which England had done her utmost to destroy. A monarchy 
was established in old republican Holland. The Bourbon despots 
were installed again upon the thrones of Spain and Naples. Egypt 
had before been given back to the Turks. Such was the grand re- 
sult of England’s championship of the liberties of Europe. Where- 
ever she planted her foot, there despotic legitimacy sprung up and 
freedom perished. The whole struggle of Europe since those wars, 
has been to shake off or lighten the yoke which England then rivet- 
ted upon her neck. 


1 Voice from the South: comprising Letters from Georgia t 
Massachusetts, and to the Southern States: With an Appen- 
) 
dix containing an Article from the Charleston Mercury on the 
Wilmot Proviso, together with the Fourth Article of the Con- 
stitution, the Law of Congress, the Nullification Law of Penn- 
o 
sylvania, the Resolutions of Ten of the Free States, the 
Resolutions of Virginia, Georgia and Alabama, and Mr. Cal- 
houn’s Resolutions in the Senate of the United States. Bal- 


timore; Samnel E. Smith, 1847. 


Tue title of this pamphlet explains sufficiently, that it is intended 
at 


to embody a comprehensive statement of the present aspect of that 
great question, which, whether named political, religious, social or 
sectional, is fast swallowing up all others under each and every of 
these heads, and separating the North and South at so many points: 
and by so many fiery and impassable gulfs, that, if it is not soon and 
effectually quenched, its ravages will be too mighty ever to be ef- 
faced, and we shall wake to the importance of resisting it at the 
moment only when all resistance will be impotent except to madden 
its fury. It is perhaps even now too late, and a strong, if not con- 
clusive argument of it, may be found in the notorious fact, that the 
North will not listen to argument or remonstrance—that the memo- 
ries of the past have lost all sacredness—the suggestions of policy 
} 


ll restraint—the portents of the future all terror—that they coolly 
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predict the most frightful consequences from the accomplistiment of 
their designs, and the more frightful, the more ardently do they hug 
their plots, and the more vehemently drive on to their execution. 
They believe that the end of abolition will be the dissolution of the 
Union, and they pause not. They believe that it will lead to a fear- 
ful struggle in arms, of the North and South, and they hesitate not 
They believe that it will be the destruction of the Southern States’ 
and they shrink not. Each newand more direfal consequence that 
yawns in their career, is greeted with a savage yell of triumph, as a 
new glory to their cause, and a new motive to their fury. What hope 
is there of arresting passions so excited, so widely diffused, so blind, 
and fed by so many and pervading influences? Who isto speak 
peace to these raging passions—to bring sanity to this maddened 
brain—to open these surd ears to the voice of reason. 

We said that the North would not listen to any representations 
from the South on this subject, however respectful in tone, weighty 
in matter and urgent in application. “ Who reads a Southern book?” 
says the North American Review. If it had asked who reads a 
Southern speech, remonstrance, argument or rebuke, addressed to 
the sense, the patriotism, the morality, the christian forbearance and 
common humanity of the North, the sneer would have been as true 
in its import as it is base in spirit, and digraceful to the pompous pre- 
tenders who claim its benefit. The pamphlet before us is one among 
a multitude of proofs of this determination of the North not to listen. 
A package of them was sent to a Northern publisher to be sold—it 
was believed the book contained arguments, facts and representations 
that could not but deeply impress whoever examined them, with the 
wickedness and madness of Abolition. The package was returned 
to the publishers by the next mail. These Northern freemen,—these 
furnishers of mental food for free States—these representatives of the 
literature of a people who are all born with the dignity of sages, the 
intuition of science, and the purity of angels—a people that know no 
fear and dread no reproach, and who march through life with the 
supreme satisfaction of unlimited self approval—these caterers for 
the appetites of the only perfect representatives of liberty in law, 
in religion, in society, in thought and in speech, shrunk in terror from 
the chance of being caught dealing in the honest expression of a 
Southern man’s opinion, and made hot haste to rid their counters of 
a book that spread before the North a true and unvarnished story of 
the manner in which the Northern people had discharged and were 
discharging their duties to their country and their brethren. Doubt- 


less they understood that dealing in such goods would subject them 
ue 
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to the imputation of being leagued with the “great brotherhood of 
thieves”—of colloguing with “man-stealers”—of buying and selling 
the souls of men—of taking a price wet and dripping with the blood 
of the slave,—and they saw in horrible prospect the dark edict of 
proscription stalking amid hoarse whispers through the ranks of the 
faithful. The fact is a sufficient commentary on the boasted free- 
dom of speech and opinion at the North. Itis a sad answer to those 
who think that Abolition can be met and the Union saved by reason 
and trath,—reason, which will be strangled as a spy in the camp of 
these banditti, and truth, that will be hunted down asa friend of 
man-stealers and murderers, as often as she shall show her honest 
form beyond the boundary. 

It is important for us to understand and to impress upon our every- 
day habit of thinking, this fact that the North will not listen—that 
ill hope of modifying the influences of abolition by communing 
together, is utterly delusive. Our representatives meet theirs in 
Congress, and we have daily before us the proof that the more it is 
made apparent that their agitation is shaking down the pillars of the 
Union, the more fiercely de they agitate. The press of the South 
may teem with the most cogent answers to the assaults upon us— 
Southern newspapers are proscribed at the North. Go and talk with 
them face to face, and see what hope their answers will aftord that 
they are accessible to any arguments but such as feed their preju- 
dices, embitter their hostilities, and widen the gulf between us. Re- 
mind them that we are bound together by a political union conse- 
crated by the blessing of those who won our independence, and they 
will tell you that they are participants in the guilt of slavery so long 
as they abstain from warring upon it. Convince them that their agi- 
tations are leading surely to the dissolution of the Union, and they 
will answer with devilish delight, that that will be the death of the 
slave power. Showthem that their laws and their mobs to deprive 
Southern men of their property are in flagrant contempt of the ccn- 
stitution and laws of the country, and they will tell you that no law 
is sacred that conflicts with their determination to put down slavery. 
Prove to them that the Bible from beginning to end, in the plainest 
terms, sanctions slavery and regulates the duties involved in the re- 
lation with as little indication of disapproval as it defines and enjoins 
the duties of parent and child, and husband and wife, and they wil) 
ynounce you an impious blasphemer, and declare they would deny 
e justice of God, and the truth of his revelation, if they could be 
made to believe that the one or the other had sanctioned slavery. 


t 


Offer them the plainest evidence of reason and testimony that the 
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condition of the slave at the South is one of general comfort and 
contentment, and they will point for refutation to the enclyclopedia 
of lies fabricated and compiled by a gang of political banditti, who 
gain their living by breaking up the peaceful relations of the North 
and South. Certainly to these miscreants the South does not pro- 
pose to address the arguments of truth and patriotism. With scarcely 
greater hope can we offer them to the people whom they have besotted 
with their atrocious appeals, and whose hearts and understandings 
they have so long fed with the poison of premeditated calumny. 
And yet to hear them talk, not only in.private companies, and the 
conventicles of the abolitionists, but even in the resolves of State le- 
gislatures, one might suppose they were not proscribers but pro- 
scribed,—not persecutors, but persecuted,—not wilful and malicious 
disturbers of the peace, but quiet and saintly folk that had been set 
upon by ruffians and made desperate by oppression. Massachusetts 
talks of the strides of the slave power as if they were made over her 
body, and invokes a league of the free States “to restrain and over- 
throw” this power. The abolition society of Massachusetts declares 
that the country has long been ruled by the slave power, that the 
slave holders are their “ masters,” and there is no hope of deliver- 
ance but in “ revolution.” They might pay more heed to the opin- 
ions and wishes of their masters ; and it might be a subject at least 
of rational amusement, if not of anxious interest, to study the char- 
acter of their rulers, and know by safe and authentic proofs what is 
their spirit, what their power, their opinions, their hopes and their 
plans. While Massachusetts is seeking in every conceivable way 
to exasperate the South, her pulpits, her political arena, her newspa- 
per press, her literary assemblies and iegislative halls resound with 
this wretched cant of the Union being governed by slave holders, 
and the destinies of the country shaped by the slave power. If it 
be so, it follows very clearly that the South has had a value to the 
Union, flowing not from numbers but from intellect. If it be true 
that nearly every measure that has redounded to the honor of the 


country has originated with Southern men; if it be true, as a North- 


ern man once said, that there are no statesmen north of the Potomac, 
it is as certainly true that Southern statesmen have been eminently 
the upholders of the Union and the representatives of the whole 
country—while it is equally true, that the highest ability at the 
North has for half a century devoted itself to the party whose pro- 
gress, after infinite doublings and treacherous pretences, has planted 
itat last in avowed war before the constitution and the Union. 


The author of the “Letters from Georgia to Massachusetts,” 
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seems to have been duly impressed with the futility of attempting to 
win the ear of the North, and we see, through the whole series, 
proofs that he aimed rather at enlightening his compatriots as to the 
true history, present position, and manifest designs of Abolition, than 
at holding up the mirror and seeking to shame the monster with an 
image of his own hideous aspect. The author is one of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of Georgia, and a man not more distinguished for 
ability, wit and .knowledge, than for the purity of his life, and the 
amiable qualities of his temper. Removed from all connection with 
party politics, he is above the suspicion of being prompted by any 
other motives than the love of truth and the love of country, to under- 
take the unmasking of a band of conspirators, who having strangled 
the one are rushing on to destroy the other. 

The author throws aside, at the outset, his own personality, and 
speaks as the State of Georgia, addressing her sister, Massachusetts. 
He seems especially to have pointed his remonstrance to the favor- 
ite assumption of Massachueetts,,that she is loftier and more unas- 
sailable in her moral position than the other States, and finding her 
in fact, and by her own claim, the fountain of this baleful torrent that 
has thrown down so many of the ancient landmarks of patriotism, 
and swallowed up to so fearful an extent the common sympathies and 
mutual trust of the members of the confederacy ; he explores her his- 
tory, as well to test her right to the crown of a high morality, as her 
pretext especially to obtrude herself for the solution of the question 
of slavery. He pictures Massachusetts first and foremost in the pur- 
suit as in the gains of the slave trade ;—Massachusetts, in the con- 
vention that formed the constitution, seeking to rivet an almost un- 
limited central government upon the States ;—Massachusetts, in the 
war with England taking sides with the enemy, voting it immoral to 
rejoice in our victories. refusing her troops to the service of the coun- 
try, and afterwards pursuing the government (and successfully,) for 
paymentof the militia that had not served, and winding up her ser- 
vices, during a contest waged mainly to protect her own citizens 
from British impressment, by a treasonable convention to give the 
formality of resolves to the disaffection that had paralyzed the 
strength of the Union ;—Massachusetts, that as soon as the war was 
over, had appealed to Congress for the special protection of her in- 
dustry against foreign competition, and having gained a step in the 
treasury, had crowded on from stage to stage, with an appetite ever 
inereased by feeding, till the enormity of the plunder had outraged 
the spirit of the country, and when resistance was threatened to the 
robber system, the same Massachusetts moving to clothe with al- 
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most despotic power the President whose whole official career had 
been strowed thick with her curses and denunciations; —Massachu- 
setts, first to propose the violation of that compromise of the constitu- 
tion which gives-a partial representation of slaves, first to urge a vio- 
lation of the compromise of the tariff, which saved the country from 
civil war in °33, and now standing foremost in urging the violation 
of the Missouri compromise,~in advance and by supposition—as if 
fearful that there might not be an opportunity of making bad faith 
conspicuous in the test of a practical question—-and urging this gra- 
tuitous, and as it were, prophetic treachery, in a moment and on a 
point to make it the most serious obstacle in the way of terminating 
a war which she has stigmatised with every epithet of condemnation 
and abhorrence, and to which she has manifested her most Chris- 
tian and most moral opposition in the characteristic way of refusing 
to vote a dollar for the outfit of her own regiment, and rejecting with 
a scowl of transcendental pharisaism a reselve of thanks to the brave 
old hero of Palo Alto, of Monterey and Buena Vista, for the distinc- 
tion he had conferred on the arms and character of the country. 

We might trace this analysis of the pure and lofty career of Massa- 
chusetts more minutely, but the picture of her acts compared with 
her pretensions, is too revolting; and besides, we feel the full force 
of the consideration that stayed the expression of the author of these 
letters—that there are many, very many, looking to Massachasetts 
as their mother, who not only deserve no part of the reproach of her 
political course, but who may be remembered among the best and 
truest friends of their’: country. For them we not only have no re- 
proaches, but a grateful sense of the high and proud manhood that 
has carried them through the trial of their patriotism untainted by 
the influences that on every side tempted them to stray. 

Abolition is treated as the consummation and perfect expression of 
the soul of Massachusetts. It is her own legitimate offspring—her 
last and greatest gift to the Union. She alone could exhibit to the 
world the spectacle of a mob meeting, assembled to denounce a mas- 
ter of a vessel for restoring a fugitive slave according to the laws of 
his country, at which meeting an ex-President of the United States 
should return thanks for the distinguished honor of presiding, and 
sentiments of hostility to the Union be received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause on the sole ground that it gave protection to the property of 
one half the States! 

Our author treats of this question of abolition and emancipation 


in many lights, and in all with the ability and high spirit that might 


be expected of him and that becomes a man who speaks in the name 
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of Georgia. “We cannot follow him. But one point he has presented 
1 bold relief, which we must notice. He looks upon the natura! 
result of abolition as a dissolution of the Union, and examines the 
consequences of such a catastrophe. His conclusion is that the 
Southern people have in their hands, in a remarkable degree, the 
elements of successful defence, and that never was a grosser mis- 
calculation than that which supposes that by ourselves we should 
be weak, and poor in the resources of self protection. He scouts 
the opinion, (the hope of the North and the fear of the timid- 
hearted at the South,) that our domestic institutions would be 
a source of weakness in war. They would give strength. They 
would furnish resources undisturbed and undiminished by the 
‘onfusion and distraction of war. Nearly the whole body of the 


slaves are engaged in agriculture—in the production of the essential 


articles of subsistence—self-supporting, as well as supporting the 
white population,—not gathered in great cities to be starved by the 
first check on the demand for articles of fancy and luxury. Without 
concert among themselves, without any sympathy with an invading 
enemy, with no strong motive of discontent, it is absurd to suppose 
there would be any danger of insurrection among them. We have 
had ample proof in our past history that there is no such danger. 
Ty the South has been exposed, open and nearly defenceless, to 

- inroads and ravages of a foreign enemy, and never the first incli- 
nation showed itself among the negroes to take sides against their 
masters,—but instances innumerable where in danger and distress 
they have proved themselves warm and faithful friends. Slavery 


il 


is been the characteristic social feature of nations the most memo- 
rable in history for their sufferings and achievements in war, and was 
never taken into account as an element of weakness or danger. It 
would not be so with us. 

The South would be united in such a struggle. No social hatreds 
to nurture the seeds of internal division, homogeneous in character, 
one in heart and cause, beset by a common danger, compact in posi- 
tion, her institutions naturally the nurse of a proud and hardy man- 
hood, she would present many and striking points of contrast to the 
North in connection with such a struggle, and in all the contrast is to 
her advantage. She would have, too, the strong and sustaining 
sense of justice on her side,—the remembrance that in the Revolu- 
tion she had embraced the cause of independence against her inte- 
rest for the sake of great principles of good government and public 

that in the Union she had been faithful to all the compro- 


‘the constitution and redeemed all pledges; that she had 
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been remorselessly hunted down by calumny and a world of petty, 
unintermitted annoyances ;—that the North had made a virtue of 
dealing faithlessly with her, despoiling her of her property, denying 
her equality of right, and stigmatizing her as unworthy of their 
association ;—that, finally, she had been driven from the Union by 
intolerable insult and aggression, by a solemn league of the North 
to direct the majority in Congress, and of the sovereign States within 
themselves, and of bandit associations fostered by their approval, to 
the parpose of murdering her peace, hemming in her limits and up- 


=> 


rooting her institutions. With such a cause, could a brave people 
he conquered? With such a cause on the other side, if the North 
has yet remaining any conscience to whisper of retribution for treach- 
ery, oppression and injustice, would she dare to provoke the trial ? 
Judging from her whole past history, since the revolution, our author 
is very sure that Massachusetts, at least, would never support a war 
by which no money could be made. 

The author concludes with two letters, addressed to the Southern 
States, moderate in tone, but firm and of good counsel. The South 
relies upon the constitution, and to that she ought to cling so long as 
there is any hope of averting the catastrophe. To defend every 
provision of that instrument, to discharge faithfully all our duties 
under it, to encourage the freeest interchange of counsel among 
ourselves, to beware of every cause of disagreement and distrust 
between the Southern States, to let no subordinate question blind us 
for a moment to the overwhelming importance of this, to guard 


against putting arms and resources into the hands of our enemies 


> 


r 


by weak concessions, and by every rational means of preparation at 
home to familiarize ourselves with the danger and the most eflectual 
means of meeting it,—these are the heads of his advice. 

We are safe in the Union so long as any one of the co-ordinate 


departments of the government shal! remain sound. How long this 


may be, perhaps in some degret depends upon the wisdom and 
union of the South. The North has already the full control of the 
House of Representatives, and has given ample proof of the man- 
ner in which they are disposed to use that power. The admission 
of Wisconsin into the Union will give them a majority in the Senate. 
The union of the people of the North, as their Representatives in 
Congress are now united, would insure an anti-slavery President. 
The Judiciary would alone ren .and it is manifest that the Judi- 
ciary would soon follow the other branches of power, and equally 
manifest that the South could not live und 


whose departments were | her existence. These are posi- 


er a government, all of 
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tive and conspicuous land-marks of progress that we cannot mistake. 
If we can arrest the government at any one of these, and for so long 
as we can arrest it, we are safe. But they are barriers that, the 
moment we cease to sustain, watch and defend them, will crumble 
and melt in the tide of Northern hostility. Such is a brief outline 
of the position and duties of the South, as drawn by one of her most 
faithful and able champions. 

We should notice that the Letters from Georgia to Massachusetts 
were originally published in the Western Continent newspaper, Bal- 
timore, and that we owe their appearance in pamphlet form, with 
notes and an appendix embodying much valuable information bear- 
ing upon their eubject, to the just appreciation by the editor of that 
paper, of the momentous interest of the question discussed and the 
importance of putting in a convenient form for distribution and pre- 
servation so admirable a handling of it. Our object has been far 
more, in this notice, to invite attention to these letters and pay a tri- 
bute to their merit, than to attempt to embody their substance. They 
should be disseminated through the whole South, and read by every 


Southern man. 


5.—The Poetical Works of Lord Byron; complete in one volume. 
Collected and arranged, with Illustrative Notes by Taomas 
Moore, Lorp Jerrrey, Sir Water Scorr, Bissorp Heser, 
Samuet Rocers, Proressor Wiison, J. G. Locxasart, 
Georce Exuis, Toomas Campee.t., Rev. H. H. Mitman, &c. 
&c. With a Portrait and View of Newstead Abbey. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1847. 


Tuts edition of the Poetical Works of Lord Byron is both in the 
matter and the style of execution, we believe, an exact copy of Ga- 
lignani’s Paris edition. It is in no way inferior to its original, and 
the volume does great credit to the American publishers. Its char- 
acteristic features are, that it is a complete collection, embracing all 
the suppressed passages of Childe Harold and Don Juan, and the 
poems not acknowledged by the author, and that the spirit of cotem- 
porary criticism is preserved by a large body of extracts from the 
writers named in the title page. In his vindication of Southey, Mr. 
Coleridge takes occasion to say: “ whenever the time shall come, 
when all his works shall be collected by some editor worthy to be his 
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biographer, I trust that an appen 1 excerpta of all the passages 
in which his writings, name and character have been attacked, from 


the pamphlets and periodical works of the last twenty years, may be 


an gecompaniment.” The wish has not yet been realized in regard 


to Southey, and perhaps may never be, but it seems to have sugges- 


ted the design of this edition of Byron. with the variation, which we 
cannot but think due equally to truth and cl 


rity, of setting forth fair 


} 


speeimens both of unfavorable and of friendly cotemporary criticism 


The true object, as far as the aut is concerned, of preserving 
these opinions and judg ents of his own age, is to present a faithful 


picture of the scenes of his literary life—to show in what an atmos- 
phere he moved, and so to retain a clue to the feelings under which 
he wrote, which may often be the only clue to the meaning of what 
he wrote. To preserve only the nant elements of this atmos- 


phere, is to do wrong to the times, and to present the individual to 


c 


posterity in a false light, as a man of high genius who had lived 


without friends, or sympathy or m—a thing that probably 
never happened. 

Setting aside the author’s inter ie literary criticisms of any 
age are an important part of its history—perhaps the truest, becaus« 
the accidental and unconscious: exhibition of the character of its po- 
litical and social parti Thus, the points which will be selected 

new work, for pr ais ind cond nat we can detect the creed 
the faction to which the critic belongs, and form some notion of the 


comparative prominence of the different articles of the creed by the 
legree of passion displayed in the | ling of each one. When it 
omes to false statements of the meaning of the author, and sens¢ 

ess reasonings, and stili more, to mere denunciation or eulogy, wi 


} , hed ¢ | 


vay be sure that faction has reached that blind madness when to 


to call a man by a particular n to call him all that is good or 
ull that is detestable. Much of this last stage of party would show 
itself, if we could gather was written in respectable periodi- 
cals concerning Lord Byron. A few specimens, just a glimpse of it, 
may be found in this volu quite e1 h to satisfy the reader. 
Some portions of the history ty and opinion can only thus be 


glanced at. Its details are too corrupting to taste, not to be prohi- 
bited by the general verdict of 1 To preserve them in all 


their freshness and fullness might perpetuate all the venom and mad- 


ness of party without any of the alleviations and excuses that we 
make for it in allowing the individual partizan to be the inv luntary 
and unconscious victim or representatis of the pervading spirit of 


his time. 
23 VOL. XIII.—NOoO. 25. 
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Indoubtedly it is painful to think that this dominion of party 
thus be extended to literature—that under its dictation the 

est genius should be lauded for qualities it has not, and abused 
aults it has never committed—that the universal rules of ¢riti- 

1 should be perverted and corrupted to afford room for the indul- 
nee of party spleen, or should be utterly thrown aside, that the 

ry st mblance of restraint may be evaded and the judgment of cri- 

n may deliver itself blinded and fettered to work in the treadmill 
‘faction,—retaining of its own proper and genial spirit no trace,— 
of eloquence, nothing but the fury of declamation,—of wit, only the 
pungency of malice,—of philosophy, only the universality of mis- 
judgment,—of conviction, only a devouring eagerness to show that its 
ffice is to pass sentence without hearing,—of knowledge, only an in- 
litive divination of the predominating passions of its party, and a 
ready skill in showing that the author of the opposite party has writ- 
ten in contempt of these passions. What had the great poets who 
have ennobled this century, to do with such a world, or how could 
they live in such a hurly-burly of fierce partizanship? Fate is 


stronger than party, and they did live through it, but amid what feve 


. 
t 
1 
A 


heart! Wordsworth endured it better than any, because he hae 
the blessed faculty of listening to the voice of his own high musings, 
instead of the brawlings of the critical rabble. Southey, with strong 
urm and sturdy courage, helped himself to the scourge and paid his 
issailants in kind. But Byron and Shelly they drove from England, 
and Coleridge they b«nished, bewildered, disgusted, disheartened 
and beggared, from his favorite walks of literature. 

The Edinburgh Review found in the mere title of Lord Byron sa- 


tisfactory assurance that a young Tory was aspiring to fame, and 
fealty to the whigs demanded that he should be strangled at once ; 
hence that out-break of malignant scoffing which greeted the publi- 
cation of his first volume of poems. The same spirit, from the othe, 
side, hunted down and vilified every act, word and thought of Lord 
Byron the Liberalist,—almost the republican. To Coleridge and 
Southey, it happened that in the simplicity of boyish enthusiasm, they 
entertained certain unripe notions of universal equality and brother- 
hood, which, being Greekish withal, they denominated Pantisocracy. 
Was not this good reason for the Anti-Jacobin to treat them as own 
brothers of Marat and grand-children of Beelzebub the prince of 
devils? A few montis cured them of the project, and a few years made 
them very good Englishmen, and then the scurril abuse of the Anti- 
Jacobin, rehashed and new named, was served up by the Liberals, 
with a moderate sprinkling of “traitors,” “turncoats” and “ deserters,” 
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in damning, the men whom he visits with his poetic ven- 
( ” No more do we inquire what justice there 
juinades that Byron and Southey passed upon 
interested only 10 tracing the history of the 
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D. Appl ton & Co. 1847. 


, we believe, uniform with re- 

the same publishers of the works of several of the less vo- 
lumigous Poets both of the United States and of England, among 
them Goldsmith and Bryant. We have not seen the others, but if 
Lis i specimen, Appleton & Co. may be considered as having 
the nearest approach yet realized in this country, to the fine 

of the best style of English publication. We rejoice in this 
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improvement, and cannot bu a real virtue in beautiful 
books, and that the taste which the embellishment 
lorm is at least akin to the riches of their con- 
tents. 
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